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WHO’S 

BUYING?  •  •  • 


Individual  bank  debits  for  the  month  of  September  indi¬ 
cate  that  Louisville  buyers  are  among  the  most  active 
in  the  country.  This  city  ranked  fourth  for  the  month 
among  the  cities  of  300,000  or  more  and  stands  third  in 
this  group  for  the  year,  being  one  of  the  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  in  the  nation  in  which  individual  debits  are 
greater  than  in  1932. 

Greater  Louisville  and  its  market,  Kentuckiana,  offer 
decided  opportunities  to  the  alert  advertiser.  This  im¬ 
portant  Middle  Western  trade  area  can  be  effectively 
reached  and  sold  at  a  single  low  cost  thru. . 
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Why  Nearly  400,000 
More  People  in  the 

EMPIRE  STATE 

Soon  Will  be  Buying 
More « of  Eveiything 
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The  recent  announcement  of  the  immed¬ 
iate  beginning  of  activities  in  carrying 
out  the  Federal  civil  works  projects — 
should  be  of  exceptional  interest  to 
national  advertisers  who  sell  or  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  sell,  the  Empire  State. 

A  study  of  the  regional  statistics  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  put  to 
work  and  the  amounts  they  will  earn 
each  month  in  the  different  states — 
shows  the  first  market  of  the  Union  far 
in  the  lead  as  compared  to  all  other  areas. 

An  addition  to  the  Empire  State’s  buying 
power,  equal  numerically  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. — is  a  fact 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
any  advertiser. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons 
the  state  will  put  to  work  under  the 
Federal  civil  works  funds  allotment  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  L.  Hopkins,  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministrator — is  approximately  396,000. 
They  will  be  paid  $25,740,000  a  month. 

This  will  be  one  more  step  in  the  steady 
advance  of  the  first  market  under  the 
NRA.  And  gigantic  a  stride  as  it  is — 
this  potential  increase  in  Empire  State 
monthly  buying  power  appears  incon¬ 
spicuous  when  added  to  the  already 
colossal  totals  made  for  1933  by  a  market 
of  13,000,000  people,  including  6,000,000 
workers. 

BUT  IT  IS  THERE — as  many  a  satisfied 
national  purveyor  of  standard  brands  is 
going  to  discover  when  he  checks  up  on 
future  returns  from  the  Empire  State. 
Those  linage  check-ups  with  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  profit-volume — will  be  compiled 
from  these  28  dominant  papers  published 
in  the  18  leading  New  York  State  trade 
centers  named  here: 
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Here's  How  Times  Have 
Changed  in  Pittsburgh 

Evening  sun-telegraph 

Continues  to  Gain  in  Field 
in  ALL  Major  Advertising  Classi¬ 
fications  and  Important  Circulation 
Zones! 


Advertising 

RETAIL  DISPLAY . 

GENERAL  DISPLAY . 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISPLAY  -  -  - 
FINANCIAL  DISPLAY  .  -  -  . 
TOTAL  DISPLAY . 

Figures  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


Circulation 

CITY  CIRCULATION . 

RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE  -  .  .  - 

(Exclusive  of  City) 

TOTAL  NET  PAID . 


1st  10  Month  Period 

1929 

Compared  with 
1st  10  Month  Period 

1933 


ABC  Period  ending 
March  31,  1929. 

40.6% 

56.7% 

47.3% 


Gain  in  Field 

Up  -  -  -  5.1% 
Up  -  -  -  6.9% 
Up  -  -  -  2.6% 
Up  -  -  -  7.2% 
Up  -  -  -  5.6% 


ABC  Period  ending 
March  31,  1933. 

44.1% 

58.6% 

48.2% 


The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 


Americas  Third  Market  becomes 

America’s  FirstMarket 


....When 

somethi 


the  Home 


Tlie  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  It  is  a  home 
newspaper,  edited  for  the  entire  family. 

Its  505,987  daily  circulation  (Oct.  aver¬ 
age)  is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  any 
other  Philadelphia  evening  newspaper, 
more  than  any  Sunday  newspaper,  more 
than  all  morning  newspapers  combined. 

Its  circulation  is  all  net  paid  ...  all 
the  result  of  home  preference,  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  premium,  prize  or  contest. 

Natural  advertisers  recognize  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  home  market  and  The  Bulletin. 
For  the  past  twenty-one  months  they  have 
placed  more  linage  in  The  Bulletin  than 
in  any  other  newspaper  in  America  that 
is  published  only  six  days  a  week.  (Linage 
checked  to  September  30th). 

Sell  your  home  product  in  this  greatest 
market  of  homes — where  one  newspaper 
reaches  nearly  every  home  .  .  .  where  your 
advertising  cost  is  one  of  the  lowest  among 
all  newspapers,  anywhere. 


I'HlLAUtLt'HlA  has  3M,457  single 
family  dwellings.  70.000  more  than  New 
York  City!  155,000  more  than  Chicago! 

Philadelphia  is  your  First  Market  if 
you  have  a  product  that  sells  to  the  home, 
for  there  are  more  individual  homes  and 
more  home  needs  here  than  in  any  other 
city  in  America. 

364,457  families  living  in  private  homes! 
They  buy  more  furniture  than  apartment 
dwellers.  More  rugs  and  linoleum;  more 
curtains  and  draperies;  more  bathroom 
and  kitchen  equipment. 

They  have  painting  and  repairing  to  do; 
porches  to  screen,  enclose  and  furnish. 
They  need  washing  machines,  wringers, 
soaps  and  soap  powders  for  their  own 
private  laundries. 

Food  advertising  is  of  particular  inter¬ 
est,  because  they  prepare  three  meals  a 
day  in  the  home. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Philadelphia 
homes  have  worn-out  heaters  which  will 


Single  family  dwellings  in 
Ameriea’s  three  largest 

markets  *Froffl  1930  U.  S.  C«nsuf  raporti 


be  replaced  by  modem  heating  plants. 

Tens  of  thousands  have  home  garages 
which  eliminate  garage  rent  and  encour¬ 
age  car  ownership. 

From  roofing  materials  to  cellar  paint, 
each  home  has  an  endless  list  of  needs 
which  an  apartment  seldom  or  never  has. 

Sell  the  Philadelphia  homes!  You  can 
do  it  in  one  newspaper,  at  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  advertising  costs  in  America. 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


ROBERT  McLEAN.  President 
WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Jr.,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
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Sales  and  Linage  Improving  as  Farm 
Bonus  and  Civil  Works  Advance 

Rising  Payrolls  and  Increased  Consumer  Buying  Visible  in  October  and 
November,  Say  Reports  From  Newspapermen  in  Many  Sections 


IMPROVING  business  conditions,  to¬ 
gether  with  government  bonuses  to 
farmers  participating  in  the  crop-re¬ 
duction  programs,  and  the  making  of 
jobs  through  the  Civil  Works  plan,  are 
bringing  encouraging  advertising  trends 
and  better  retail  sales  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Reports  reaching  Editor  &  Pl'b- 
LiSHEK  from  newspapermen  in  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  bear  these  tidings. 
They  are  based  on  specific  facts,  not 
expectations,  although  in  some  cases 
the  writers  go  on  to  express  an  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  for  the  future. 

Increased  factory  payrolls,  record- 
breaking  department-store  sales,  in¬ 
creased  automobile  and  refrigerator 
sales,  higher  check  clearings,  declining 
numbers  of  commercial  failures — these 
are  the  items  reported  from  city  after 
city.  Farmers  are  using  Uncle  Sam’s 
checks  to  liquidate  their  long-standing 
indebtedness.  Reopened  banks  are  free¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to 
their  depositors.  Significantly,  various 
cities  report  important  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  public  relief 
lists. 

A  survey  of  this  sort  naturally  can¬ 
not  cover  all  cities,  nor  even  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  cities  queried.  Possibly 
some  cities  and  some  newspapers  not 
mentioned  here  could  produce  records 
even  better.  But  as  glimpses  of  the 
changing  scene  as  the  business  of  the 
country  lumbers  haltingly  upward,  here 
they  are: 

Take  the  Middle  West  for  a  starter. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  is  one  place  where 
the  ‘farm  strike”  centered,  and  where 
one  might  expect  a  cold  hand  to  have 
been  pressed  down  upon  business  and 
advertising.  Cut  the  Comcil  Bluffs 
Nonfarcil  states  it  has  made  a  gain 
in  every  department  for  four  consecu¬ 
tive  months  and  that  “conditions  on 
the  whole  are  better  in  this  region  than 
last  year.” 

“Mercliants  show  some  increases  in 
sales,  but  business  has  been  spotty,” 
says  the  telegram  frankly. 

“Retail  sales  slackened  for  several 
weeks  during  the  farm  strike,  but  now 
have  revived  somewhat.  Law  and  or¬ 
der  farmers  put  a  quick  end  to  farm 
strike  activity  when  it  began  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  cattle  shipments  to  market. 
Merchants  and  business  men  feel  that 
when  corn  loan  money  hits  the  corn 
belt,  business  will  take  a  decided  up¬ 
ward  swing.  Conditions  on  the  whole 
are  better  in  this  region  than  last  year.” 

Across  the  Missouri  River  is  Omaha, 
where,  according  to  Montagu  A.  Tan- 
cock  of  the  IV  or  Id- Her  aid,  it  has  not 
been  a  business  upturn  that  increased 
newspaper  linage,  but  increased  linage 
that  produced  a  business  upturn.  As 
instances  he  cites  these : 

“Brandeis  store,  using  16  pages  in 
one  day,  made  the  largest  unit  sales 
in  the  52-year  history  of  the  store  in 
October.  The  same  store  using  48 
pages  in  three  days  this  month,  ex¬ 
ceeded  expectations  by  thousands  of 
dollars.  These  examples  are  outstand¬ 
ing.  but  we  find  organizations  that  are 
advertising  for  business  here  are  now 


getting  it.  We  can’t  prognosticate.  Re¬ 
newed  farm  prosperity  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  midwest  upturn.” 

Take  Milwaukee.  There  Irwin 
Maier,  advertising  manager  of  the  Mil- 
zvankec  Journal,  after  scanning  the 
business  horizon,  reports  thus: 

“Milwaukee  factories  arc  employing 
45  per  cent  more  persons,  and  paying 
f)l  per  cent  more  wages,  than  a  year 
ago.  Eighteen  thousand  Milwaukee 
county  jobless  are  to  be  employed  soon 
on  the  civil  works  program. 

"City's  three  largest  annual  depart¬ 
ment  store  events  broke  all  records 
for  sales  transactions  on  a  single  day 
during  the  past  month.  Three  Schu¬ 
ster  stores  used  sixteen  pages  in  one 
.issue  of  the  Journal.  Boston  store  used 
eight  pages.  Gimhel’s  used  eight  pages. 

“Xew  car  sales  of  the  past  three 
months  tripled  the  volume  of  the  same 
period  year  ago.  Check  transactions 
are  up  17  per  cent.  October  linage  in 
the  Journal  was  up  20  per  cent  in  local 
and  15  in  national  advertising.  No¬ 
vember  linage  is  also  ahead  of  last 
year. 

“The  women’s  division  of  NR  A  and 
the  .Association  of  Commerce  and  the 
Journal  are  cooperating  in  a  large 
Christmas  shoiiping  campaign,  which  is 


expected  to  bring  good  results  in  retail 
sales.” 

In  Des  Moines  John  Cowles,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  Hr  Tribune  estimates  that  $60,000,000 
to  $70,000,000  of  government  money  will 
be  distributed  to  Iowa  farmers  within 
the  next  three  months,  and  that  a  real 
Ifoom  in  business  throughout  the  state 
is  naturally  expected  to  accompany 
that. 

“Local  retail  stores’  sales  are  already 
showing  large  gains  over  last  vear,” 
he  wires. 

"Des  Moines  shopping  days,  Nov. 
17th  and  18th,  were  the  biggest  in  two 
years.  Public  psychology  has  improved 
greatly  throughout  Iowa  in  the  last  few 
weeks.” 

Kansas  City  also  sees  reasons  for 
optimism,  according  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  which  says:  “The  Government’s 
$100,000,000  wheat  bonus  now  being 
paid  will  benefit  this  section  especially, 
as  Kansas  is  the  nation’s  largest  wheat 
state.  In  greater  Kansas  City  this 
week  7,800  men  went  to  work  on  pub¬ 
lic  projects.  Eleven  hundred  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work  at  the  Ford  plant  this 
week.  One  of  leading  hardware 
wholesalers  serving  country  retailers 
reports  an  80  per  cent  increase  in  busi- 


UNMISTAKABLE  GAINS  SEEN  BY  WILEY 


AGENER.AL  improvement  in  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  thawing  out 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  will 
“ease  the  path  along  the  road  of  in¬ 
creased  business,”  Louis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
predicted  Nov.  21,  addressing  the  Up¬ 
town  Retail  Guild  of  New  York  City 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hotel. 

“President  Roosevelt’s  courageous, 
resourceful  direction  of  the  nation’s 
affairs  has  performed  miracles  in  a 
little  more  than  eight  months,”  he  went 
on.  “A  few  businesses  may  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  slight  codes  in  the  head,  but 
their  aggregate  gain  is  unmistakable. 
.As  I  check  over  the  current  records  for 
New  York  City — employment  and  pay¬ 
rolls,  automobile  sales,  electric  power 
production,  retail  sales — I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that,  while  we  may 
hav'e  still  a  long  distance  to  travel,  we 
are  on  the  road  and  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

“Many  merchants  complain  that  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  through  re¬ 
employment  has  fallen  chiefly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  lower-wage  earners.  Those 
who  accept  this  as  sufficient  cause  to 
be  passively  in  the  doldrums  deserve 
the  penalty  for  their  inactivity.  Nat¬ 
urally  and  properly  the  forces  of  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  have  been  focused 
first  on  the  broad  base  of  the  social 
structure,  but  all  classes  and  income 
levels  are  benefited.  Those  who  grumble 
that  the  beneficiary  of  the  recovery 
program  to  date  is  Judy  O’Grady  and 
not  the  colonel’s  lady  should  bear  in 
mind  three  important  points: 

“First,  widespread  restoration  of  pay 
cuts  has  strengthened  buying  power  in 


middle  and  upjier  income  groups  as  well 
as  in  the  lowest. 

“Second,  relaxation  of  fear,  with  its 
paralyzing  effect  on  the  pocketbook 
nerve,  has  made  available  for  spending 
funds  which  for  more  than  two  years 
were  held  to  ward  off  some  terrible, 
impending  calamity.  Thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies,  even  though  their  incomes  remain 
unchanged,  can  now  buy  again  the  fine 
merchandise  they  forced  themselves  to 
relinquish.  They  need  only  to  be  told 
about  and  tempted  by  your  fine  stocks. 

“Third,  the  proprietor,  executive, 
property-owning  professional  class  — 
from  which  you  directly  draw  your 
clienteles,  is  also  convalescing  satis¬ 
factorily  from  a  recent  case  of  extreme 
economic  debility.  The  financial  pages 
are  studded  with  items  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  yesterday’s  Times: 

“  ‘Chicago,  Nov.  18  (AP) — The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  J.  K.  Mosser  Leather  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  subsidiary  of  Armour  &  Co, 
of  Delaware,  have  voted  the  first  divi¬ 
dend  in  the  company’s  history  after  four 
years  of  unprofitable  operations.  The 
dividend  was  50  cents  a  share,  totaling 
nearly  $300,000.  Officials  said  this 
year’s  earnings  more  than  covered  the 
dividend.’ 

“The  recently  reported  increase  in 
earnings  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  of  109  per  cent  is 
exceptional,  but  significant.  Landlords 
along  Broadway  between  42d  and  50th 
streets,  who  six  months  ago  had  thirty 
store  vacancies  to  carry,  today  have 
only  six.  Everywhere  the  skies  seem 
to  be  clearing,  and,  although  we  still 
hear  the  distant  rumblings  of  thunder, 
I  think  the  storm  is  ovei  ” 


ness  over  a  year  ago.  Linage  is  ahead 
so  far  III  November.” 

Russian  recognition  will  mean  orders 
for  several  industries  in  Madison,  Wis., 
according  to  Thomas  C.  Bowden,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Madison  Capital 
Times.  In  addition,  he  says:  “The  civil 
works  program  is  expected  to  give  jobs 
to  nine  thousand  in  Madison  and  its 
trading  area,  offering  strong  hope  for 
a  business  upturn.  Retail  business  here 
has  shown  an  increa.se  in  the  past  ten 
days.  October  retail  linage  shows  16 
per  cent  gain  over  1932,  with  Novem¬ 
ber  running  about  10  per  cent  ahead. 
General  advertising  shows  more  than  15 
per  cent  increase  over  1932.” 

There  has  been  a  visible  upturn  in 
business  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  which  is 
reflected  in  linage  gains  over  last  year’s 
advertising  levels,  according  to  C.  E. 
Broughton,  editor  of  the  Sheboygan 
Press.  “Not  only  has  industry  taken 
new  strides.”  he  states,  “but  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  farm  prices,  this  being  a  dairy 
section,  has  greatly  increased  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmer.  In  July  and 
August  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  then  a  slow-down,  with  a  gradual 
improvement  in  October  and  November. 
The  masses  are  hopeful,  and  pin  their 
faith  in  Roosevelt  and  the  NR.A.” 

“With  the  coming  of  the  NR.A  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  various  federal 
programs,  including  promise  of  whe^t- 
acreage  reduction  payments  and  the 
start  of  civil  works  projects,  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  busin*";* 
tone  in  Wichita,”  according  to  John 
Reed  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

“This  improvement  has  been  reflected 
in  a  slight  increase  in  retail  sales. 
Advertising  linage  in  both  evening  and 
Sunday  Eagle  is  showing  an  increase 
over  same  periods  last  year.  The  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word: 
‘hopeful.’  ” 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  reports 
are  even  more  enthusiastic.  “Business 
in  Nashville  is  unquestionably  on  the 
upgrade,”  wires  James  G.  Stahlman  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner.  “The 
city  has  just  voted  overwhemingly,  to 
spend  $4,(100,000  in  public  works,  while 
Davidson  Countv  will  shortly  vote_  on 
an  additional  $2,000,000  for  combined 
courthouse  and  city  hall.  The  Federal 
government  is  erecting  $1,750,000  post- 
office,  while  the  civil  works  administra¬ 
tion  is  moving  rapidly  toward  putting 
56,000  people  to  work  in  the  state.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
authority  will  spend  millions. 

“All  these  factors  have  produced 
optimism,  which  has  routed  gloom_. 
Nashville  and  middle  Tennessee  are 
feeling,  and  will  continue  to  feel,  the 
effects  of  this  comprehensive  program, 
despite  the  unsteadiness  of  the  dollar 
and  other  disturbing  factors.  A  signi¬ 
ficant  circumstance  in  this  connection  is 
revealed  by  a  nation-wide  survey  bv 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  which  shows 
that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  failures  last  month,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  October,  1932,  was  heavier 
in  the  sixth  federal  reserve  district,  in 
(Continued  on  page  29)  ) 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  CONSIDERING 
CODE  PROPOSALS 


“Large”  Committee  GeU  Report  by 
Mail  on  Wage*  and  Hours — Col- 
lectiTe  Bargaining  Provision 
Reported  Out  of  Code 


labor  disputes  as  possible  locally  and 
only  those  which  could  not  be  settled 
by  the  authorities  with  original  juris¬ 
diction  would  be  referred  to  the  joint 
labor  committee. 

Another  point  brought  up  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  group  discussion  has  been 
the  proposal  of  labor  that  the  code  re¬ 
quire  continuation  of  a  “share  the 
work”  movement  among  printshops. 


Certain  changes  of  the  hours  and 
wages  provisions  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
NRA  code,  proposed  after  a  conference 
of  the  “small”  A.  N.  P.  A.  code  com¬ 
mittee  with  NRA  officials,  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  mail  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  to  members  of  the  “large”  A.  N. 
P.  A.  committee  for  their  consideration. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this  week. 

The  proposed  changes  were  made  fol¬ 
lowing  the  long  series  of  conferences 
of  the  “large”  committee  in  New  York 
last  week.  This  committee  met  with 
Deputy  Administrator  Lindsay  Rogers 
and  with  labor  groups. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  that 
the  speed  with  which  a  newspaper  code 
might  be  approved  depended  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  proposals  submitted.  It  was 
said  that  additional  conferences  of  the 
“large”  committee  might  be  necessitated 
in  case  the  proposals  were  not  accept- 
^le  to  the  committee. 

Reports  that  the  newspaper  code 
might  be  (approved  this  week  were 
termed  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact. 
Reports  that  Administrator  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  had  set  a  deadline  on  the  news¬ 
paper  code  were  also  denied. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington  this  week  quoted  Elisha 
Hanson,  A.  N.  P.  A.  Washington  at¬ 
torney,  as  saying  that  he  had  sent  the 
redrafted  labor  provisions  to  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  committee  with  the  understanding 
that  they  had  the  approval  of  the  NRA. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  that  he  was  re¬ 
writing  the  complete  code  to  accord 
with  this  and  other  changes  agreed 
or.,  and  that  a  meeting  at  the  end  of 
the  week  was  planned  between  Hugh 
S.  Johnson,  other  NRA  officials  and 
the  newspaper  code  committee. 

The  attorney  did  not  disclose  terms 
of  the  new  draft,  pending  action  by  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  group. 

In  line  with  previous  indications,  the 
A.  P.  dispatch  said,  it  was  established 
that  the  provision  asserting  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  surrendering  their  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  freedom  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  code  but  that  qualifications 
on  the  collective  bargaining  section  re¬ 
quired  by  law  had  been  removed. 

NRA  officials  said  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  to  have  all  daily  papers  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  A.  N.  P.  A.  code,  avoiding 
the  separation  of  metropolitan  and  small¬ 
town  papers  sought  by  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association,  which  proposed  a 
code  for  the  latter  and  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

Indications  Thursday  were  that  the 
Graphic  Arts  group,  which  has  been 
meeting  here  for  several  days,  would 
adjourn  for  two  weeks  at  the  end  of 
which  time  another  general  conference 
of  the  entire  group  would  be  held  to 
consider  still  another  revision  of  that 
code. 

Labor  questions,  it  was  said,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  main  stumbling  block  for  this 
code,  necessitating  another  general  con¬ 
ference  before  anything  like  final 
approval  can  be  given.  General  John¬ 
son  has  been  holding  a  number  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  this  group’s  code  commit¬ 
tee  during  the  past  week  and  is  using 
every  effort  to  bring  the  committee  into 
agreement  and  get  the  code  in  shape  for 
approval.  It  is  understood  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  has  proposed  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  group  creation  of  a  sort 
of  labor  supreme  court  for  the  indus¬ 
try,  under  authority  of  the  code,  which 
would  have  equal  representation  of  both 
employers  and  employes  and  of  open 
and  closed  shops  on  both  sides.  The 
alternative  would  be  submission  of 
labor  complaints  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  the  code  authority  to  the 
National  Labor  Board. 

Under  General  John’s  plan,  it  is  said, 
efforts  would  be  made  to  settle  as  many 


ROOSEVELT  APPROVES 
NEWSPRINT  CODE 


Principal  Changes  Concern  Term 
Definition* — $5  Differential  on 
Tinted  Paper  Eliminated — 
Johnson  Discusses  Industry 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 

Washington,  Nov.  20 — After  being 
amended  in  a  number  of  respects  the 
code  for  the  newsprint  industry  was 
approved  Nov.  17  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  It  becomes  effective  Nov.  27. 

The  principal  changes  were  in  the 
definitions  of  “newsprint”  and  “in¬ 
dustry,”  the  costing  section,  and  in  the 
trade  practice  provisions,  from  which 
was  eliminated  the  $5  per  ton  differen¬ 
tial  on  tinted  newsprint. 

The  newsprints  definition  in  the  code 
as  approved  states  that  “the  word 
‘newsprint’  is  used  in  this  code  with 
the  same  meaning  with  which  the  words 
‘standard  newsprint  paper’  are  used  in 
paragraph  1672  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1922  and  in  paragraph  1772  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.” 

The  industry  definition  declares  that 
industry  shall  mean  “the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  from  wood  pulp 
and/or  other  stock  of  newsprint  and 
all  other  papers,  except  rotogravure 
papers,  when  such  other  papers  are 
manufactory  and  sold  for  regular  use 
in  the  making  of  daily  newspapers.” 

In  the  trade  practice  section  of  the 
approved  code  newsprint,  other  than 
tinted  news,  was  described  as  being 
“white,  creanv  white  or  blue  white, 
and  mild  variations  thereof.”  The  sen¬ 
tence  declaring  that  “newsprint  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  as  weighing  32  lbs. 
to  500  sheets,  cut  24  x  36  inches”  was 
eliminated  in  favor  of  a  provision  that 
“every  manufacturer  shall  deliver  as 
newsprint  paper,  as  nearly  as  practica¬ 
ble,  paper  of  an  average  basis  weight 
of  32  lbs.” 

The  provisions  prohibiting  selling  be¬ 
low  cost  and  all  the  provisions  relating 
to  filing  of  price  lists  and  schedules 
were  eliminated  from  the  accounting 
section.  Accounting,  in  the  approved 
code,  is  taken  care  of  by  a  single  para¬ 
graph  authorizing  the  code  authority 
to  propose  a  standard  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  Md  costing  for  the  industry 
for  submission  to  the  Administrator. 
It  will  become  effective  only  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Administrator. 

In  his  report  to  the  President  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Johnson  said  the  newsprint 
industry  is  “in  a  very  serious  condi- 
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tion.”  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
said,  the  industry  has  offered  the  maxi- 
mus  of  which  it  is  capable.  He  pointed 
out  that  newsprint  consumption  in  the 
United  States  had  fallen  from  3,800,UO0 
tons  in  1929  to  2,800,000  tons  in  1932, 

He  said  it  was  doubtful  if  even  Uie 
most  efficient  mills  can  produce  news¬ 
print  at  $40,  which  he  named  as  the 
low  price  of  1933.  This  applies  alike  to 
United  States  and  Canadian  mills.  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  said.  He  said  five  out 
of  eight  of  the  largest  producers  in  the 
United  States  are  in  receivership,  as 
well  as  practically  all  the  Canadian 
mills,  which  are  not  supported  by  their 
affiliates. 

“As  newsprint  is  imported  duty  free, 
the  United  States  and  Canadian 
branches  of  the  industry  are  practically 
one  from  a  competitive  standpoint,”  said 
General  Johnson.  “Consequently,  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  can 
obtain  no  reimbursement  through  in¬ 
creased  prices  for  any  additional  costs 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
this  code. 

“The  condition  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  depressing  and  disturb¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  general  paper  industry, 
both  because  newsprint  mills  can  ana 
do  shift  over  to  other  types  of  paper, 
and  because  the  price  of  newsprint  has 
a  pronounced  influence  on  the  price  of 
other  paper. 

“Newsprint  contracts  are  generally 
made  for  the  calendar  year  and  offer¬ 
ings  for  1934  are  now  being  made. 
Some  offers  as  low  as  $30  to  $35  per 
ton,  delivered,  have  been  made  by  Cana¬ 
dian  mills.  The  paper  industry  as  a 
whole  is  in  something  of  a  panic  for 
fear  that  a  lower  price  for  newsprint 
will  be  established  and  that  this  will 
result  in  the  inability  of  the  industry 
to  meet  its  increased  costs  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

“In  spite  of  this  situation,  the  news¬ 
print  industry  has  shortened  its  work¬ 
ing  hours  from  48  to  40  per  week  and 
increased  its  wage  rates  substantially 
by  this  code.  Employment  will  be  in¬ 
creased  only  about  10  per  cent  by  this 
change  because  the  average  actual  wonc 
week  has  been  only  slightly  over  40 
hours. 

“The  real  problem  of  the  newsprint 
industry  is  not  to  increase  employment, 
but  to  maintain  employment  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  production.  It  is  estimated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  total  increase  in  payrolls 
in  the  industry  os  a  result  of  the  code 
will  be  about  15  to  20  per  cent.” 

The  complete  text  of  the  newsprint 
code  as  submitted  to  the  NRA  was  car¬ 
ried  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Sept.  9. 
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Roosevelt  Jovial  in  Releasing  Long 
Awaited  News  to  Capital  Corps 
— Commissar  Litvinoff  in 
Happy  Mood  Also 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  22 — The  news 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  had 
resumed  “normal  relations”  was  given 
to  the  nation’s  press,  through  the 
Washington  correspondents  at  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  regular  Friday  afternoon  press 
conference  and  in  an  atmosphere  lack¬ 
ing  in  tenseness. 

There  was  little,  if  any,  tension,  be¬ 
cause  the  correspondents  all  expected 
a  definite  announcement  of  Russian  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  situation  was  greatly 
different  from  that  a  few  weeks  before 
when  the  President,  without  warning, 
read  to  the  correspondents  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  himself  and 
President  Kalinin.  At  that  time  it  was 
news;  at  last  Friday’s  conference  it 
was  more  of  an  official  confirmation  of 
a  fact  taken  for  granted,  though,  of 
course,  news  of  the  first  order. 

Because  a  definite  statement  was  ex¬ 
pected  on  Russian  recognition,  the  small 
Presidential  office  was  jammed  with 
newspaper  men  and  women,  probably 
twice  the  usual  100  or  so  who  attend 
the  conferences  when  no  news  of 
special  importance  is  expected. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  he  has 
inaugurated  recently,  the  President  asked 
that  all  correspondents  remain  in  the 
room  until  the  conference  was  over.  This 
practice,  the  President  had  explained 
previously,  was  to  insure  fairness  to 
those  who  were  in  the  front  of  the  room 
by  preventing  those  in  the  rear  from 
dashing  for  telephones  and  flashing  the 
news,  while  some  colleague  from  the 
same  bureau  remained  to  cover  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  conference. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  he  was  about  to  make  and 
realizing  that  all  the  correspondents 
were  expecting  it,  Mr.  Roosevelt  started 
the  conference  with  a  joke  at  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  expense. 

As  soon  as  the  “all  in”  signal  was 
given  he  picked  up  a  paper  from  his 
desk  and  started  reading.  It  was  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  approving  the  90-day 
trial  period  of  the  iron  and  steel  code 
and  requesting  an  extension  of  the  code. 

When  the  President  had  read  this  far 
he  glanced  up  from  his  paper,  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  to  see  what  effect  this  great 
pronouncement  was  having  on  the  cor¬ 
respondents.  They  soon  realized  they 
were  being  made  victims  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  joke  and  general  laughter  followed. 

The  President  then  put  down  his  iron 
and  steel  resolution  and  reached  for  an¬ 
other  paper,  still  wearing  a  poker  face. 
This  time  he  said  quietly  that  “last 
night,  just  before  the  magic  hour  of 
midnight  normal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  were  re¬ 
sumed.”  This  was  the  news  the  corre¬ 
spondents  had  expected,  except  that  they 
were  surprised  that  the  action  had  taken 
place  more  than  12  hours  earlier. 

From  this  time  on  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  explain  clearly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  complex  matters  came  into  play. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  read  the  18  let¬ 
ters  which  were  exchanged  between 
himself  and  Maxim  Litvinoff,  though 
these  were  given  out  at  the  end  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  abstracted  the  letters, 
and  explained  to  the  correspondents 
various  points  which  they  wanted 
cleared  up.  His  mood  throughout  the 
conference  was  a  happy  one. 

Also  happy  was  the  mood  of  Commis¬ 
sar  Litvinoff  when,  that  same  night,  he 
addressed  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  held  a  press  conference 
with  the  Washington  correspondents. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Litvinoff  thanked 
the  American  press  for  “your  valuable 
contribution  to  the  work  President 
Roosevelt  and  myself  have  done.”  He 
added  that  he  felt  sure  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  relations  between  the 
two  countries  “will  always  find  substan¬ 
tial  support  in  the  .American  press. 
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ADVERTISING  NOT  “ECONOMIC  WASTE” 

U.  S.  Scrutiny  of  Grocery  and  Drug  Sales  Proves  Consumer  Saves  50  Cents  for  Each  5  Cents 
Spent  on  Advertismg,  Says  Wroe  Alderson — Copy  Reduces  Indecision 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  23— Adver¬ 
tising,  which  has  been  treated  by 
some  newcomers  to  official  Washington 
much  like  an  unwelcome  pup  which  eats 
much  of  the  body  politic  and  produces 
nothing,  has  found  a  champion  in  one 
official  quarter  which  proclaims  that 
advertising  is  an  essential  in  any 
planned  economy. 

This  advocate  of  advertising,  as  such, 
is  Wroe  Alderson,  assistant  chief  of  the 
domestic  commerce  division.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Mr. 
Alderson  is  one  of  the  few  government 
officials  who  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  advertising  and  its  effect  on  trade 
and  retail  prices.  He  has  been  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  for  more  than  eight  years  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  grocery  store  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  that  bureau  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  the  drug  store  survey  in  St. 
Louis. 

In  those  surveys  painstaking  efforts 
were  made  to  ascertain  facts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  operation  of  grocery  and  drug 
stores.  Elaborate  cost  studies  were 
made  and  thousands  of  individual  con¬ 
sumers  interviewed  on  their  reaction 
to  various  types  of  sales  methods.  The 
cities  of  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were 
selected  as  typical  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  select  typical  stores,  both  chain 
and  independent,  in  both  cities. 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  those  surveys  and  on  other 
data  available  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Alderson  admits  that 
the  consumer  pays  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  bill,  but  asserts  that  for  every 
nickel  spent  by  the  consumer  in  paying 
for  advertising  he  reaps  a  SO-cent  bene¬ 
fit  in  lowered  production,  distribution, 
and  sales  costs  of  advertised  articles. 

“Advertising  certainly  is  not  uneco¬ 
nomical,”  Mr.  Alderson  says.  “Either 
advertising  or  some  alternative  must  be 
used.  What  is  the  alternative?  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  whatever  it 
is,  it  will  be  more  expensive  than  ad- 
vet  tising. 

“Advertising  interests  have  every  rea¬ 
son  today  to  consider  what  part  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  able  to  play  in  a  planned 
economy.  To  date  several  of  the  plan¬ 
ners  have  looked  at  advertising  and  de¬ 
cided  that  it  has  little  of  value  to  offer 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  list  the  virtual  elimination  of 
advertising  as  one  of  the  chief  objectives 
to  be  accomplished  under  a  regime  of 
national  planning.  Whether  or  not  such 
a  position  is  sound  the  arguments 
against  it  have  not  been  put  forward  in 
any  organized  way  by  those  who  have  a 
stjjce  in  advertising. 

“The  view  that  is  inclined  to  eliminate 
advertising  completely  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  planned  society  rests  its  case 
on  one  of  two  notions  concerning  the 
character  of  advertising.  One  idea  is 
that  advertising  is  purely  and  simply  a 
device  for  exploiting  the  consumer  that 
accomplishes  nothing  but  assuring  mon¬ 
opoly  profits  to  manufacturers  who  use 
it  consistently.  The  other  approach  to 
a  general  indictment  against  advertis¬ 
ing  considers  advertising  essentially  an 
excrescence  of  excessive  competition. 
To  this  school  a  decrease  in  the  funds 
spent  for  advertising  bears  a  simple 
analogy  to  an  international  disarmament 
program. 

“Any  real  attempt  to  uncover  the  es¬ 
sential  values  inherent  in  advertising 
must  be  based  on  a  consideration  of 
what  advertising  does  for  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  is  not  directly  concerned 
in  any  contribution  which  advertising 
makes  to  the  efforts  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  maintain  his  prestige  and  profits 
in  the  face  of  pressure  from  his  dis¬ 
tributor  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  net 
result  is  economy  in  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Similarly,  the  consumer  may  be 
inclined  to  overlook  the  purely  com¬ 
petitive  aspect  of  advertising  if  con¬ 
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vincing  evidence  can  be  produced  indi¬ 
cating  that  advertising  performs  an  es¬ 
sential  function  for  each  competitor  and 
performs  it  more  cheaply  than  it  could 
be  obtained  on  any  other  basis. 

“The  consumer  is  not  likely  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  at  this  time  by  any  service 


Wroe  Alderson 

offered  by  the  advertiser  unless  it  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  said  that  advertising,  by 
building  product  standards,  assists  the 
consumer  in  making  choices.  This 
might  be  granted  as  an  intangible  bene¬ 
fit  which  could  be  dispensed  with  very 
readily.  It  is  a  very  different  matter 
when  the  issue  is  stated  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  customer  indecision  and  it  is 
shown_  that  this  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
items  in  the  present  cost  of  distribution 
and  one  which  would  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased  if  advertising  was  suddenly  eli¬ 
minated.  The  cost  of  customer  indeci¬ 
sion  can  be  roughly  measured  by  means 
of  the  two  well-known  yardsticks,  rate 
of  merchandise  turnover,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  time  of  sales  transactions. 

“Both  of  these  major  cost  factors  have 
been  illustrated  by  material  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  published  developed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Drug  Store 
Survey.  The  turnover  of  investment  in 
retail  and  wholesale  stocks  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  amount  of  sales  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  various  kinds  of  products 
was  measured  more  carefully  than  ever 
before  in  connection  with  that  study. 
The  measurement  of  turnover  involved 
a  year’s  record  keeping  for  each  of  the 
6,000  commodities  carried  by  a  group 
of  retail  drug  stores,  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  time  spent  in  sales  transactions 
rested  on  an  analysis  of  45,000  carefully 
recorded  transactions.  The  complete 
story  of  this  elaborate  investigation  will 
very  shortly  be  given  to  the  public  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

“Making  use  only  of  material  that 
has  already  appear^,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  consumer  normally  receives  50 
cents  in  return  for  every  5  cents  ex¬ 
pended  for  drug  and  cosmetics  adver¬ 
tising.  That  is  to  say  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  advertising  makes  possible  econo¬ 
mies  in  wholesale  and  retail  distribution 
which  are  in  turn  reflected  in  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  economies 
which  advertising  brings  into  distribu¬ 
tion  have  to  deal  with  minimizing  the 
enormous  cost  of  consumer  indecision. 
These  savings  are  manifested  in  the 
two  directions  of  accelerated  turnover 
and  a  reduction  of  the  time  required 
for  each  sales  transaction.  The  turn¬ 
over  is  from  three  to  ten  times  as  great 
on  an  advertised  drug  or  cosmetic 
product  as  it  is  on  a  product  presented 
to  the  consumer  by  other  means.  The 
time  required  by  a  sales  transaction  is 


typically  only  half  as  great  on  adver¬ 
tised  as  on  non-advertised  products. 
These  are  not  merely  theoretical  sav¬ 
ings  but  are  reflected  directly  in  the 
form  of  smaller  mark-ups  taken  by  the 
retailer  and  wholesaler. 

“The  way  in  which  these  economies 
are  achieved  can  be  illustrated  by  start¬ 
ing  with  an  advertised  drug  or  cosmetic 
product  marked  to  sell  to  the  consumer 
for  $1.  This  product  will  ordinarily  be 
sold  to  the  wholesaler  for  something 
like  60  cents.  In  other  words,  the 
manufacturer  will  receive  60  cents  for 
a  product  marked  to  sell  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  $1.  Part  of  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  manufacturer  is  spent  for 
advertising.  In  terms  of  percentage 
the  drug  industry  is  the  heaviest  of  all 
advertisers.  While  the  advertising 
budget  varies  from  one  product  to 
another,  20  per  cent  of  the  sales  value 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  On  the 
product  taken  as  an  example  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  would  thus  be  12  cents  per 
package. 

“To  those  who  feel  that  advertising 
is  an  unwarranted  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  spread  on  food  and  drug 
products  it  seems  like  simple  arith¬ 
metic  to  deduct  the  12  cents  from  the  M 
cents  and  announce  that  a  saving  for 
the  consumer  could  be  achieved  by 
obliging  the  manufacturer  to  forego 
advertising  expenditure  and  sell  the 
product  for  48  cents.  This  plan  would 
work  out  very  well  if  the  producer  was 
in  direct  contact  with  the  consumer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer 
would  find  himself  further  away  from 
the  consumer  than  ever  and  would  very 
quickly  find  himself  involved  in  more 
expensive  methods  for  reaching  the 
consumer  than  advertising. 

“The  wholesaler,  in  order  to  sell  a 
product  which  was  not  supported  by 
advertising,  would  have  to  add  a  mark¬ 
up  of  at  least  33J^  per  cent  to  cover 
the  additional  costs  arising  from  slower 
turnover  and  greater  sales  resistance. 
The  retailer  acting  under  similar  com¬ 
pulsion  would  be  forced  to  add  a  mark¬ 
up  of  100  per  cent  rather  than  the 
normal  retail  mark-up  of  50  per  cent. 
These  percentages  are  not  merely  theo¬ 
retical  but  represent  actual  differences 
in  mark-up  on  drug  and  cosmetic  prod¬ 
ucts  according  to  the  degree  of  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance.  Incidentally,  the  re¬ 
tailer  would  still  find  himself  losing 
money  on  many  products  even  with  the 
added  margin  because  of  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  costs  involved. 

“With  the  new  alignment  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  margins  the  product  that 
was  marked  to  sell  for  $1  would  have 
to  be  sold  for  not  less  than  $1.28.  Thus 
far  the  only  result  as  far  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  concerned  of  eliminating  12 
cents  spent  by  the  manufacturer  for 
advertising  has  been  to  add  28  cents  to 
the  price  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

“Actually  the  situation  would  be  vtry 
much  worse  than  it  appears  from  this 
first  analysis.  The  product  marked  to 
sell  for  $1  is  actually  selling  for  very 
much  less.  In  the  case  of  very  popular 
products  it  is  selling  down  to,  or  even 
slightly  below,  the  60  cent  price  at 
which  it  was  obtained  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  from  the  manufacturer.  The  re¬ 
tailers  are  likely  to  ask  under  the  re¬ 
cently  approved  Retail  Drug  Code  for 
a  minimum  margin  of  15  per  cent  on 
sales.  This  would  provide  a  minimum 
price  of  78  cents  to  the  consumer  on 
products  marked  to  sell  for  $1.  Nat¬ 
urally  many  sales  would  be  consum¬ 
mated  at  a  figure  somewhat  above  this 
minimum  just  as  many  are  now  occur¬ 
ring  at  points  far  below  78  cents.  For 
the  larger  distributors,  however,  this 
would  probably  stand  as  the  standard 
price  for  the  leading  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  price  is  50  cents  below  the 


price  which  would  have  to  be  obtain^ 
by  the  retailer  after  advertising  w.as 
eliminated  as  shown  in  the  above  cal¬ 
culation. 

“The  12  cents  per  package  spent  by 
the  manufacturer  for  advertising  cap- 
not  be  considered  as  a  net  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  consumer  from  the 
broad  social  standpoint.  Rather,  this 
advertising  expenditure  includes  almost 
the  entire  cost  of  providing  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  radio  entertainment  for 
the  public.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  fraction  of  the  total  should^  be 
charged  purely  to  advertising,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  average  publication  account  for  fpr 
less  than  half  of  its  total  cost.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  present  rough  cal¬ 
culation  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
assume  that  5  cents  out  of  the  12  repre¬ 
sents  the  net  cost  of  advertising  to  the 
consumer.  For  making  this  expendi¬ 
ture  of  5  cents  to  defray  the  cost  of 
advertising  by  the  manufacturer  the 
consumer  obtains  a  price  differential 
of  50  cents.  This  is  surely  one  of  the 
few  bona-fide  opportunities  to  make  an 
investment  carrying  a  ten-fold  return. 

“Accompanying  this  basic  economjr, 
dollars-and-cents  results  from  adver¬ 
tising  accrue  to  the  consumer  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  forms.  To  the  extent  that 
any  saving  to  the  consumer  arises  from 
so  called  mass  distribution  it  may  be 
attributed  directly  to  advertising  by  the 
distributor  and  indirectly  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  already  been  done  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  mass  distrib¬ 
utor  typically  uses  space  to  advertise 
a  favorable  price  on  products  which 
have  already  obtained  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  through  the  advertising  of  the 
manufacturer.  .  . 

“Some  types  of  drug  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  stressing  hygienic  con¬ 
siderations,  contributes  to  the  public 
welfare  to  the  extent  that  it  helps  to 
educate  people  to  the  dangers  of  con¬ 
tracting  or  spreading  infection.  While 
a  given  consumer  may  be  very  zealous 
in  following  hygienic  practices,  his  cau¬ 
tion  would  frequently  be  unavailing 
if  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  were  not  being  taught  to  do  the 
same  thing.  To  the  extent  that  this 
type  of  advertising  aids  in  the  general 
public  health  movement  it  means  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  individual  in  decreased 
cost  of  medical  attention. 

“There  is  another  basic  consideration, 
more  generally  recognized,  in  the  way 
in  which  advertising  by  facilitating 
mass  production  permits  a  lower  unit 
cost  to  the  consumer.  This  factor, 
however,  is  dwarfed  in  the  drug  and 
cosmetics  field  by  the  savings  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  margins.  To  retain  these  ad¬ 
vantages  a  planned  economy  would  still 
use  advertising  or  an  equivalent  in  the 
merchandising  of  such  products.  ’ 

N.  C.  INSTITUTE  JAN.  19-21 

The  tenth  annual  newspaper  institute 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  Jan.  19-20-21, 1934, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Speakers  will  be 
Kent  Cooper;  James  Wright  Brown; 
Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Mergenthaler  Uno- 
type;  and  Richard  H.  Waldo,  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate.  G.  Roy  Parker, 
Ahoskie  (N.  C.)  Herald,  is  president, 
Beatrice  Cobb,  Morganton,  N.  C.,  swre- 
tary,  and  John  S.  Park,  Raleigh  Times, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

LEWIN  APP9INT^  M.  E. 

Charles  Lewin,  city  editor.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  papers, 
succeeding  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  new  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  papers.  Paul  Smith, 
formerly  of  the  T oledo  News  Bee,  is  the 
new  city  editor.  Joseph  A.  Epstein, 
formerly  on  the  old  New  Bedford  Times, 
has  joined  the  Standard-Times  staff  as 
court  reporter.  Don  Walsh,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  resigned. 
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TREASURY  CHIEF  EASES  GAG  ON  NEWS 
AFTER  PROTESTS  TO  PRESIDENT 


“loaned”  to  Morgenthau,  while  his  sal¬ 
ary  is  charged  against  the  Agricultural 
Department. 


Correspondents,  Aroused  by  Morgenthau’s  Order  Clearing  News  J.  P,  &  p,  SHOWS  PROFIT, 
Through  Contact  Man,  Send  Letter  to  Roosevelt  and  Now  FIRST  IN  TWO  YEARS 


Division  Heads  Can  Give 


especial  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  22 — Threats 
of  a  strict  gag  on  news  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Treasury  Department  were 
dissipated  today  when  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  substan¬ 
tially  relaxed  his  “censorship”  rule  i.s- 
sued  last  Monday  which  would  have 
routed  all  news  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  through  a  general  contact  man. 
Establishment  of  this  censorship  was 
Mr.  Morgenthau’s  first  official  act  after 
being  named  Acting  Secretary. 

Relaxation  of  the  order  followed 
strong  protests  by  correspondents,  which 
culminated  in  an  appeal  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  newspaper  objections. 

Division  chiefs,  or  officers  ue.-ignated 
by  them,  will  be  permitted  to  give  out 
factual  or  statistical  information,  but 
discussion  of  Treasury  policy  will  Le 
limited  to  the  Acting  Secretary  or  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Gaston,  the  press  relations  chief. 

Newspaper  correspondents  may  re¬ 
sume  their  contacts  with  the  division 
chiefs.  The  latter  will  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  information  issued  and 
in  case  of  doubt  will  be  required  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Mr.  Gaston. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  emphasized  that  no 
effort  would  be  made  to  keep  from  the 
press  information  to  which  the  public 
was  entitled.  All  routine  statements 
hitherto  issued  by  the  Customs  Bureau, 
Public  Health  Service,  Industrial  Al¬ 
cohol  Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  will  be  forthcoming  as  in  the 
past. 

General  order  No.  1  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  signed  by  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
had  required  that  all  information 
through  interviews,  statements,  public 
speeches  or  otherwise  by  any  Treasury 
official  or  employe  be  submitted  to 
Mr.  Gaston  before  being  made  public. 

Storm  clouds  broke  over  the  head  of 
Morgenthau  as  soon  as  he  applied  his 
censorship  order.  Ten  veteran  news¬ 
paper  men  who  have  been  “covering” 
the  Treasury  Department  for  years,  im¬ 
mediately  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  Hot  Springs,  Ga.,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  “rigorous  restrictions,” 
declaring  that  the  good  will  built  up 
between  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  press  “the  past  15  years  has  been 
seriously  impaired.” 

Morgenthau’s  ukase  preceded  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Prof.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague, 
world-famed  financial  expert,  that  he 
was  quitting  his  Treasury  post  as  finan¬ 
cial  advisor  as  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  inflation  program  now  under  way. 

Acting  Secretary  Morgenthau  told 
some  33  newspajKrmen  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  his  reception  room,  of  his  plans. 
He  was  very  frank  about  them,  saying 
that  he  had  never  yet  held  a  job  that 
he  could  not  boss,  that  he  intended  to 
knaw  what  was  going  on  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  “that  we  will  try  this  new 
system  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  I  think 
it  will  work  well.” 

The  statement  of  the  portfolio  new¬ 
comer  was  received  without  comment, 
and  early  the  next  day  the  following 
was  dispatched  to  the  President : 
“Franklin  Roosevelt, 

“President  of  the  United  States, 
“Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

“We.  the  newspaper  correspondents 
regularly  assigned  to  cover  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  and  representing  the 
Treasury  Correspondents’  Association, 
formally  protest  against  the  rigid  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  Mr.  Morgenthau 
which  prohibits  any  treasury  official, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  and  his  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive,  from  giving  any  information  of 
any  character  to  newspapermen.  The 
Secretary’s  order  includes  factual  or 
statistical  information  ordinarily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  through  officials.  All 
information  must  be  obtained  through 
the  press  representative,  naturally  caus¬ 
ing  delay.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 


Out  Factual  Information 


good  will  between  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  press,  built  up  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  has  been  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  action. 
Furthermore,  we  feel  that  the  assistant 
secretaries,  and  experts  available  for  in¬ 
formation  have  the  interest  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  treasury  at  heart, 
and  certainly  can  be  relied  upon  to  dis¬ 
close  no  information  of  harmful  charac¬ 
ter.” 

The  message  was  signed  by  Robert  S. 
Thornburg,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  president  of  the  Treasury  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association ;  Richard  L. 
Gridley,  United  Press;  Richard  L.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Associated  Press;  Harry  Gusack, 
Universal  Service;  Rodney  Bean,  New 
York  Times;  Samuel  W.  Bell,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  chairman  of 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents; 
Eugene  Duffield,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Fr^  Reed,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  Bruckart,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  J.  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Simultaneously  with  the  circulation  of 
the  Order  No.  1,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  met  the  correspondents  without 
request,  apparently  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  further  explain  his  position. 
After  passing  out  a  number  of  appoint¬ 
ments  that  had  been  listed  in  mimeo¬ 
graph  form,  he  paused,  knowing  that  his 
new  “gag”  rule  would  come  in  for  ex¬ 
planation. 

“This  is  in  no  sense  a  censorship,”  he 
said,  “but  for  the  time  being  all  infor¬ 
mation  will  come  from  Mr.  Gaston.  I 
am  not  trying  to  keep  you  from  getting 
information,  but  desire  to  assist  you, 
and  you  will  get  more  news  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  in  fact,  than  you  have  in  the  past. 
I  simply  want  to  know  what  is  going  on 
here  in  the  treasury,  and  have  adopted 
this  plan.” 

The  various  branches  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  widely  distributed  about 
Washington,  have  been  accessible  in  the 
past  at  all  times  to  newspapermen  who 
called  and  asked  for  information  which 
was  freely  given,  and  every  inhibition 
against  divulging  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  observed. 

Only  twice  before  have  persons  been 
installed  at  the  Treasury  Department 
to  give  out  news  or  qther  information. 
That  was  during  the  World  War  pe¬ 
riod  when  Labert  St.  Clair  and  Frank 
Wilson  moved  in  during  the  Liberty 
I^n  drives  (it  was  specifically  stated 
at  the  time  that  they  had  come  to  as¬ 
sist  the  press  and  in  order  to  get  wider 
publicity  for  the  drives)  ;  and  during  the 
bank  holiday  of  March,  when  Charles 
Michelson,  publicity  agent  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  was  drafted 
for  a  few  days  to  assist  department  heads 
in  answering  inquiries. 

The  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  for  years  Ijeen  regarded  the 
"tightest”  of  all  departments  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Secretary  Woodin  and  Mr. 
Acheson  maintained  liberal  policies  as 
to  news,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  the 
people’s  money  and  business  that  they 
were  handling,  whereas  the  Department 
of  State  only  withholds  information  that 
might  interfere  with  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  Department  of  justice 
only  applies  its  censorship  to  matters 
of  a  confidential  nature  as  to  investiga¬ 
tions  and  the  like,  which  might  be  frus¬ 
trated  by  publicity. 

Otherwise  every  department  from  the 
White  House  on  down  the  line  maintains 
“open  door  policy”  at  all  times,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  present  days  of  the 
“New  Deal.” 

Mr.  Gaston,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  general  contact  man,  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  old  New  York 
World.  No  legal  authority  exists  for 
his  new  post,  but  since  Gaston  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  payroll  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  at  $10,(K)0  a  year  as  “as¬ 
sistant  to  the  governor,”  he  has  been 


■  Report  for  Third  Quarter  Records 
Shipments  at  New  High — Custom¬ 
ers’  Stocks  Were  Low,  A.  R. 

Graustein  Says 

The  third  quarter  report  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  &  Power  Company, 
issued  this  week,  shows  a  profit  for  the 
first  time  since  the  third  quarter  of 
1031. 

Consolidated  gross  sales  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  were  $37,329,985 
compared  with  $30,249,610  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year;  net  revenue  in¬ 
cluding  other  income,  before  charges, 
was  $11,844,557  against  $8,249,6$5;  and 
a  net  profit  of  $431,259  after  all  charges 
including  depreciation,  compared  with 
a  net  loss  of  $3,(X)1,567  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1932. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
consolidated  gross  sales  were  $99,014,- 
558  against^7,376,379  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year;  net  rev¬ 
enue  including  other  income,  before 
charges,  was  $31,112,439  compared  with 
$29,164,555 ;  and  a  net  loss  of  $3,343,- 
231  after  all  charges  including  deprecia¬ 
tion,  against  a  net  loss  of  $5,257,371 
in  the  first  nine  months  a  year  ago. 

In  his  remarks  to  shareholders,  Ar¬ 
chibald  R.  Graustein,  president,  said: 

“For  the  third  quarter  there  was  a 
net  profit  after  all  charges  of  $431,259. 
This  is  the  first  net  profit  for  any 
quarter  since  September  30,  1931. 

“Volume  of  shipments  was  larger 
than  during  any  previous  quarterly  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  history  of  International 
Paper  Company,  and  prices  for  most 
grades  except  newsprint  were  somewhat 
above  the  low  levels  of  last  winter. 
Increased  volume  was  due  partly  to  re¬ 
plenishment  of  customers’  inventories 
and  probably  will  not  be  fully  main¬ 
tained  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

“Additional  working  capital  require¬ 
ments  arising  from  this  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  pa;^r  and  pulp  business  have 
been  met  without  new  borrowing. 

“At  September  30,  1933,  notes  paya¬ 
ble  amounted  to  $18,541,081,  of  which 
$16,239,000  represented  debt  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and  subsidi¬ 
aries,  and  $2,302,081  debt  of  New 
England  Power  Associations  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 


FOREIGN  WRITERS  MEET 


Victor  Ridder  AddreRtcR  Corre»pon- 
dents’  Group  in  New  York 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents,  Dr.  A.  Morawski- 
Nawench,  Polish  Telegraph  Agency, 
president,  presiding,  held  its  November 
dinner  conference  at  the  Bell  Mansion, 
312  West  75th  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  22.  About 
50  memljers  were  in  attendance. 

V'ictor  Bidder,  prominent  newspaper 
publisher,  was  guest  of  honor.  He 
spoke  on  the  gold  standard,  the  cur¬ 
rency  situation,  social  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  Germany,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  reestablish  the 
1926  price  level. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  pioneer 
advocate  of  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Dec.  6  repeal  dinner  of  the 
.\s.sociation  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette. 

A  new  membership  list  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  be  supplied  on  request 
by  Secretary-Treasurer  Robert  Guey- 
dan,  '  Agence  Havas,  383  Madison 
.Avenue. 


NEWSPRINT  SHIP  DOCKS 

A  cargo  of  1.000  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  for  the  Richmond  Nnvs-Leader 
arrived  in  port  there  recently  on  the 
British  freighter  “Liverpool  Rover.” 
first  foreign  ship  to  pass  through  the 
recently  completed  Aiken  Swamo  cut. 
and  probably  the  first  vessel  ever  to 
bring  newsprint  paper  directly  to  Rich¬ 
mond. 


GANG  CHIEF’S  BRIBE 
REFUSED  BY  WRITER 

Former  N.  Y.  Evening  Journal  Rr. 
porter  Was  Scornful  of  Offer 
Made  by  Waxie  Gordon, 
Testimony  Reveals 

Efforts  of  Waxie  Gordon,  notoriouj 
gangster  and  beer  baron,  to  bribe  » 
newspaperman  to  write  favorable  stories 
about  him  were  revealed  in  New  Y(^k 
this  week  in  the  trial  of  the  gangst.er 
for  evading  federal  income  taxes.  The 
efforts  proved  entirely  unsuccessful  and 
the  newspaperman  had  defied  the 
gangster,  the  testimony  showed.  At 
the  time  the  offer  was  made  the  re¬ 
porter  was  making  $65  a  week. 

The  newspaperman,  Wilbur  Wright,  ' 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  now  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immigration  in  Cuba,  said 
he  had  met  Gordon  in  April,  1930,  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  gone  to 
collect  material  for  feature  stories  pn 
the  gangster’s  activities.  He  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  P'rank  Graves,  who  workfd 
on  the  Paterson  Evening  News,  he 
said. 

“What  did  the  defendant  say  to  you," 
asked  the  assistant  attorney. 

“I  don't  know  whether  I  can  recall 
his  exact  words,”  said  the  witness,  “but 
I  remember  it  in  substance.  There  was 
a  proposition  made  to  me  by  Gordon 
to  become  contact  man  at  a  salary  of 
$200  a  week  for  three  years,  and  I 
could  have  had  any  amount  of  the  three 
years’  pay  in  advance.” 

“Did  he  say  why  he  wanted  you?” 
asked  the  attorney. 

“Because  I  knew  some  politicians 
who  were  in  power  at  that  time.” 

Wright  had  been  a  political  reporter 
at  one  time. 

“Gordon  said  he  was  interested  in 
several  large  hotels  in  New  York,”  he 
continued,  after  a  few  brief  questions. 
“He  said  if  I'  continued  to  write  these 
feature  stories  there  might  be  cancella¬ 
tion  of  leases  in  his  hotels,  just  as  there 
was  after  the  murder  of  Arnold  Roth- 
stein  in  a  hotel.” 

“Did  you  accept  his  offer?”  Wright 
was  asked. 

“No,  sir;  I  gave  the  reasons  why.” 
“What  were  they?” 

“I  told  him,  first  of  all,  that  I  didn’t 
care  to  be  associated  with  him.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  minute  I 
took  five  cents  from  any  gangster,  I 
would  become  a  member  of  his  gang 
and  subject  to  gang  discipline.  Second¬ 
ly,  I  told  him  that  any  newspaper  man 
who  accepted  a  bribe  was  through  in 
his  profession.” 

“What  did  he  say  when  you  told  him 
that?”  asked  the  attorney. 

“He  said,  ‘Things  happen  to  people 
w  ho  are  stubborn.’  ” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I  got  angry.  I  said,  ‘Nothing’s  going 
to  happen  to  me.  If  I  get  so  much  as 
a  black  eye  Mr.  Hearst  will  clean  up 
North  Jersey  as  it  has  never  been 
cleaned  up  before.’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  prosecutor,  “and  what 
did  he  say  to  that?” 

“He  made  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  calm 
me.” 

In  spite  of  Gordan’s  threat,  the  wit¬ 
ness  admitted  under  cross-examination 
he,  the  defendant.  Graves  and  a  Gor¬ 
don  aide  all  went  to  dinner  with  a 
(jordon  bodyguard  driving  the  gang¬ 
ster’s  car. 

He  also  said  under  cross-examination 
that  he  had  accepted  two  cases  of  Qoc- 
don’s  beer.  “It  was  good  beer,”  he 
said. 

He  ended  his  testimony  by  saying 
that  he  had  left  the  employ  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  a  week  after  he  had  been  in  Pat¬ 
erson. 


NEW  TRIAL  ASKED 

Asserting  that  Abner  Humphreys, 
farmer,  assented  to  a  verdict  of  guilty 
when  under  duress  in  a  jury  room,  iM- 
torney  Charles  W.  Long  of  Lima,  0-. 
last  week  filed  motion  for  new  trial  for 
William  Snyder,  Lima  reporter  for  the 
Ohio  Examiner,  convicted  of  libel  thr« 
days  before. 
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TODAY’S  AVERAGE  READER  IS  WISER 


Cleveland  Rodgers  Says  Editors  Must  Revise  Their  Theories  on  Public  Opinion  and  Give  Intelli¬ 
gent  Interpretation  to  an  Enlightened  People — Political  “Hokum”  Will  Be  Resented,  He  Says 


JUST  as  many  old  conceptions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislation  have  gone 
into  discard  during  the  sensational  un¬ 
folding  of  the  New  Deal  program  in 
this  country,  so  must  the  old  theories  of 
public  opinion,  long  cherished  and  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  press,  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised  to  fit  into  the  present  scheme  of 
things.  Cleveland  Rodgers,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

For  probably  the  first  time  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  country  public 
opinion  is  lagging  behind  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Rodgers  said.  Normally  it 
takes  years  for  a  government  to  catch 
up  with  public  opinion.  The  business 
of  translating  the  will  of  the  people  into 
action,  through  government,  is  norma' iv 
unwieldy  and  exasperatingly  slow.  But 
in  these  extraordinary  days  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  become  completely  reversed. 
Public  opinion.  Mr.  Rodgers  believes,  is 
solidly  in  back  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  program,  with  abiding  faith  in 
the  man,  but  is  still  going  through  the 
mental  effort  of  trying  to  find  out,  in 
detail,  what  the  New  Deal  program  is 
all  about.  It  is  eager  to  read  and  know. 
It  wants  serious  discussions  of  serious 
problems.  It  wants  to  catch  up. 

This  situation  of  a  nation's  people 
trying  to  keep  up  with  its  government 
instead  of  the  government  trying  to  keep 
up  with  people,  presents  an  anomaly 
that  must  necessarily  revolutionize  the 
concept  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  also  opens  up  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  opportunity  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  serve  the  public,  Mr.  Rodgers 
believes. 

It  is  not  an  easy  opportunity,  though, 
Mr.  Rodgers  said.  The  so-called  “aver¬ 
age  newspaper  reader’’  of  today,  in  the 
editor’s  opinion,  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  his  prototype  of  past  years.  The 
approach  to  him  through  the  press  must 
be  a  serious  one.  The  newspaper  reader 
of  today  has  become — another  anomah 
—a  thoughtful  student  of  politics  and 
economics.  He  wants  his  news  and  its 
interpretation  presented  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened  spirit  of  the  day,  in  the  New 
Deal  spirit.  The  old  political  hokum 
is  “out,”  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He 
realizes  suddenly  that  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tion  is  being  taken  by  his  government. 
He  wants  it  interpreted  literally,  liber¬ 
ally  and  carefully,  in  the  mood,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  action  was  taken.  The 
reader  will  resent  the  injection  of  petty 
politics  in  matters  of  great  national 
importance. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  whose  recent  book  “The 
Roosevelt  Program”  is  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  amazing  change  in  our 
national  political  and  economic  life 
since  last  March  4,  believes  the  situation 
presents  a  challenge  to  newspapermen 
in  skilfully  and  accurately  supplying 
the  demand  for  thoughful  handling  of 
news.  The  challenge,  he  believes,  lies 
in  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  by  editors  and  writers. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“the  newspaper  editor,  like  the  preacher, 
the  politician,  the  merchant  and  the 
doctor,  lived  in  a  stable  world  in  which 
basic  principles  of  public  life  were  set. 
The  only  things  to  argue  about  were 
matters  like  party  politics,  evolution 
and  incidental  graft. 

“But  now  all  the  basic  theories  have 
been  disturbed.  Newspaper  editors 
are  not  so  cocksure  about  anything  as 
editors  once  were  about  everything. 
Running  a  newspaper  now  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  job.  People  are  different. 
For  one  thing  there  is  more  tolerance: 
people  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  other 
fellow. 

“The  newspaper  never  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  now  to  interpret  the 
sweeping  changes  that  are  going  on.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  do  this 
job.  There  can’t  be  too  much  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  newspaper  should  do  its 
best  to  get  at  the  facts  and  the  back- 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

ground  and  interpret  the  news  of  the 
day.  The  people  are  eager  for  it. 

“This  is  not  just  a  passing  mood. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
people  for  constructive  change,  which 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  national 


Cleveland  Rodgers 

elections,  is  continuing  with  undimin¬ 
ished  force.  The  municipal  elections 
early  this  month,  which  ousted  long-en¬ 
trenched  political  machines— Tammany 
in  New  York,  the  Vare  machine  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Mellon  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh — strikingly  show  that 
the  temper  of  the  public  is  still  strong 
for  a  new  order  of  things,  and  indicates, 
I  believe,  an  intangible  endorsement  of 
the  federal  administration’s  experimental 
politics. 

“To  my  mind  this  instinctive  desire 
for  something  better  in  government,  the 
demand  for  scrapping  of  old  methods 
and  trying  new  ones,  is  best  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  public’s  attitude  toward 
the  administration— meaning  Roosevelt 
and  Congress. 

“When  the  crisis  came  the  President 
and  Congress  jumped  way  ahead  of 


public  opinion.  In  doing  so  they  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  The 
people  wanted  action,  they  certainly  ^^ot 
it.  As  a  result  they  approved  of  it. 

“The  country  is  supporting  the  Roose¬ 
velt  program  without  understanding  it. 
The  program  is  too  big,  too  sweeping 
in  effect,  and  too  uncertain  for  th" 
public  to  comprehend  immediately. 
Now  they  are  fighting  their  way 
through  to  understanding.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  place  in  aiding  them  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  obvious. 

“There  are  many  signs  which  indicate 
a  desire  for  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  And  there  are  signs  that 
the  public  of  today  in  this  country  is 
not  being  led  around  by  the  nose  by 
personalities,  political  fetishes,  or  preju¬ 
dices.  There  are  signs  that  the  public 
is  becoming  discriminating  in  its  desires 
and  its  tastes.  The  newspaper  editor 
would  do  well  to  remember  this. 

“One  of  the  most  obvious  signs  of 
this  rehabilitated  public  opinion  is  seen 
in  the  results  of  the  New  York  muni¬ 
cipal  elections.  Although  the  Eagle 
supported  Joseph  V.  McKee  for  mayor, 
in  the  belief  that  he,  better  than  the 
victorious  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  could 
reform  the  Democratic  administration 
in  this  city,  we  feel  that  the  ousting 
of  Tammany  was  the  major  point  of 
interest  from  the  public’s  viewpoint. 
That  showed  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  voters.  But  it  went  beyond  that. 
In  the  vote  on  some  of  the  amendments^ 
especially  the  amendment  that  would 
have  allowed  Tammany  a  hand  in  re¬ 
vising  the  city’s  charter,  the  voters 
showed  not  only  discrimination  but 
shrewdness.  They  defeated  the  amend¬ 
ment  overwhelmingly. 

“Another  case  in  point,  indicating  the 
changed  mind  of  the  voter:  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  espoused  the  cause  of  McKee 
in  a  previous  election  for  mayor,  and 
built  him  up  in  its  columns  to  an  amaz¬ 
ing  degree.  Although  he  was  not  an 
announced  candidate  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  campaign  resulted  in  some  300,- 
000  voters  actually  writing  his  name  in 
on  the  ballot.  In  the  campaign  just 
ended  the  World-Telegram  and  other 
newspapers  took  an  opposite  stand  on 
McKee  and  placed  all  their  emphasis 
on  LaGuardia.  That  took  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
plaining.  If  the  newspapers  were  for 
McKee  once,  why  were  they  against 
him  this  year?  The  World-Telegram 


UTVINOFF  DISCUSSES  SOVIET  RECOGNITION 


Maxim  Litvinoff,  Soviet  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  photographed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Nov.  17  as  he  talked  with  newspapermen  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
after  U.  S.  recognition  of  Russia  had  been  announced 


and  other  newspapers  told  their  readers 
why  they  had  had  a  change  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  candidate.  The  out¬ 
come  would  indicate  that  readers  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  complicated  reasoning. 

It  would  also  indicate  that  newspaper 
editors  in  general  cannOt  gauge  the  re¬ 
actions  of  their  readers  by  former 
standards. 

“The  huge  vorte  in  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  showed  the  great  continuing 
interest  in  political  matters.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  some  newspapers 
are  amiss  in  continuing  their  aloofness 
in  the  matter  of  practical  politics  in  the 
face  of  this  public  interest.  When 
newspapers  become  financially  indej^nd- 
ent,  usually,  they  shake  off  the  political 
ties  with  which  they  started.  That  is  a 
good  thing,  of  course.  But  there  is  a 
danger  of  their  becoming  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  workings  of  the  body 
politic.  I  would  suggest  that  newspapers 
mix  up  a  bit  more  in  practical  politics, 
that  they  interest  themselves  in  the 
primaries  and  do  all  they  can  to  get 
the  right  men  named  to  the  right  places. 
It  is  in  the  primaries  that  the  political 
machines  get  in  their  best  licks — and 
usually  because  of  an  apathy  on  the 
part  of  both  the  public  and  the  press. 
Some  newspapers  do  not  want  to  con¬ 
descend  to  participation  in  matters  of 
relatively  minor  importance,  and  it  is 
true  that  in  a  city  the  size  of  New 
York  that  every  political  angle  cannot 
be  covered  by  the  press.  But  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  minor  points,  and  a  few 
words  of  caution  where  they  are  needed, 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  aid  the  purpose 
of  government  and  be  a  service  to  the 
people. 

“In  my  school  days  we  used  to  study 
a  subject  called  political  economy.  It 
was  predicated  on  the  knowledge  that 
politics  and  economics  are,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  inseparable.  You  could 
call  in  all  the  noted  economists  in  the 
country,  get  them  around  a  table,  and 
probably  get  some  kind  of  a  formula 
for  restoring  prosperity  to  the  world. 
The  formula  these  economists  might 
propound  would  be  incontrovertible  and 
constant  theoretically.  But  unless  the 
political  aspects  are  taken  into  account 
they  would  be  unworkable.  Presidejit 
Roosevelt  has  a  genius,  I  believe,  for 
fusing  politics  and  economics  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  both  on  a  workable  basis. 
That  is  a  great  gift,  and  a  singularly 
fortunate  gift  for  a  country  to  have  in 
its  President  in  times  like  these.  News¬ 
papers  could  help  by  participating  in  this 
spirit.  It  is,  I  believe,  what  the  people 
want. 

“It  has  been  difficult  for  the  countrv 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  order.  For 
instance,  for  some  time  after  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  Roosevelt  the  Washington 
writers,  accustomed  to  different  ways 
of  handling  things,  continued  to  write 
their  stuff  from  the  political  angle. 
"They  emphasized  the  political  aspects 
of  a  situation,  rather  than  its  economic 
angles.  It  did  not  take  them  long,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  that  the  administration  was 
viewing  matters  from  a  different  posi¬ 
tion,  and  soon  they  awoke  to  the  new 
spirit.  Now  they  are  thoroughly  in¬ 
fused  with  it.  They  see  a  new  spirit 
in  government  in  operation  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  That  new  spirit  emanated  not 
from  the  leaders  themselves  but  from 
the  people  that  placed  them  in  power. 
These  people  are  our  well-known  ‘aver¬ 
age  newspaper  readers.’  When  we  pre¬ 
sent  news  and  interpretation  to  them 
we  must  realize  that  they  are  people  who 
are  interested  keenly  and  seriously  in 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  the 
people  who  themselves  were  enlighteu-d 
enough  seek  change  in  an  old  order 
that  didn’t  seem  to  work  any  more. 
Public  opinion  now,  in  its  new  state, 
is  something  for  the  press  to  coniure 
with  intelligently  and  skilfully,  more 
intelligently  and  skilfully  than  was 
necessary  in  the  past.” 
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NEW  YORK  GUILD  SAYS  NEWSPAPERS 
CANNOT  EVADE  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Passes  Free  Press  Resolution,  With  Qualifying  Clause 
Cartoon  in  “Reporter”  Draws  Criticism  of 
of  Some  Members 


A  MEETING  of  the  representative 
assembly  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
Wednesday  night,  passed  the  resolution 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  that  was 
presented  to  the  open  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  by  a  committee  on  ethics  Nov. 
15. 

The  resolution  read: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  hereby  expresses  its  con¬ 
viction  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  one  of  the  essential  foundations  of 
human  liberty; 

“That  we  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  newspaper  industry,  which  as¬ 
serts  its  fre^om  from  governmental 
interference  with  the  news  or  free  com¬ 
ment  on  the  news,  can  rightfully  evade 
its  responsibility  to  assume,  by  org«^- 
zation  under  a  code  of  fair  practice, 
the  same  responsibilities  for  public  wel¬ 
fare  that  other  industries  are  being 
called  upon  to  assume.” 

The  meeting  also  elected  a  committee 
of  six  members  of  the  assembly  to  study 
revisions  in  the  Guild’s  constitution  and 
other  questions  and  elected  the  addi¬ 
tional  Wr  persons  who  make  up  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Guild  along 
with  the  president,  1st  and  2nd  vice- 
presidents,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

John  Eddy,  New  York  TitMs,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Guild,  presided  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Allen  Eiaymond,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  president,  who  was 
away  on  a  news  assignment. 

During  the  meeting  the  point  was 
raised  that  the  officers  of  the  Guild 
were  only  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Assembly,  that  they  had  no  votes  in  it 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  considered  as  its  officers. 

Shortly  before  adjournment  it  was 
voted  that  election  of  its  own  officers 
should  be  the  first  business  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  which  is  scheduW  for  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Nov.  29,  when  delegates  will 
be  elected  to  represent  the  New  York 
guild  at  the  convention  to  form  a  na¬ 
tional  association  of  ^ilds  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  December  15. 

The  other  activities  of  the  meeting 
consisted  of  a  discussion  of  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Guild  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  ^ily  newspaper  codes,  a 
report  of  the  treasurer  and  debate  on 
general  subjects. 

Eddy  outlined  recent  developments  in 
the  progress  of  the  daily  newspaper 
code  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting 
and  on  a  motion  by  James  Kieran,  of 
the  Times,  the  executive  committee  was 
empowered  to  act  for  the  Guild  if  neces¬ 
sary,  when  the  code  is  completed. 

The  election  of  the  four  additional 
memtNcrs  of  the  executive  committee  fol¬ 
lowed.  Luther  A.  Huston,  International 
News  Service,  was  elected  as  the  second 
member  to  represent  press  associations. 
Morris  Watson,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  being  a  member  already.  The 
three  other  members  elected  were 
Charles  Bayer,  New  York  American; 
Grace  Robinson,  Daily  News,  and  Aug¬ 
ust  E.  Gill,  Long  Island  Daily  Star. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  resolution 
was  passed  after  the  defeat  of  one 
amendment  to  it.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  that  any  publisher  losing  a  license 
under  the  NR.\  should  be  given  a  spe¬ 
cial  hearing  before  an  impartial  board 
before  the  revocation  became  final  in 
“recognition  of  the  special  nature  of 
the  industry.” 

The  election  of  the  committee  of  six 
members  of  the  Assembly  to  study  re¬ 
visions  in  the  constitution  was  made 
when  the  question  of  establishing  bor¬ 
ough  chapters  for  members  on  papers 
where  chapter  organization  was  diffi- 
cult.was  raised.  It  will  study  that  ques¬ 
tion  and  eligibility  of  art  department 
workers  who  serve  both  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  and  persons 


McEVILLY  PROMOTED 


Star  Cameraman  of  N.  Y.  Daily  Newt 
Now  Heads  Photo  Department 

Martin  J.  McEvilly,  star  cameraman 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  for  ten 
years,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
paper’s  jrfioto  de- 


DRIVE  AGAINST  NEW 
DRUG  BILL  PLANNED 


similarly  employed  in  quasi-editorial 
positions. 

Those  elected  to  the  committee  were 
J.  G.  O’Brien,  Bronx  Home  News; 
Joseph  A.  Greenidge,  Long  Island 
Daily  Star;  Malcom  Logan,  Evening 
Post;  Paul  Fredericksen,  Times;  J.  Lilly, 
IVorld-Telegram,  and  L.  A.  Huston. 

“The  Guild  Reporter,”  a  two  page 
newspaper  published  by  the  Guild,  dated 
Thursday,  November  23,  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  meeting  as  it  sought  to 
speed  adjournment  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night.  Unanimous  approval  of  the  pa¬ 
per  was  voiced  except  for  one  item. 
I'hat  was  a  cartoon  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  by  a  leading  artist  of  the  city 
who  has  joined  the  Guild.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  silk-hatted  figure  labeled 
“Some  Publishers”  telling  a  shocked 
Uncle  Sam,  “Hands  Offl  We’ll  pre¬ 
serve  the  Freedom  of  the  Press !  1” 
The  figure  is  shown  tightening  a  screw 
press  in  which  “The  Staff”  is  imprisoned 
and  winces  as  he  turns. 

Charles  Bayer,  of  the  American,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  meeting  of  the  American 
chapter  on  Wednesday  had  approved  of 
“The  Guild  Reporter”  but  not  of  the 
cartoon.  Morris  Watson  said  that  it 
had  caused  dissent  among  members  at 
the  Associated  Press  office  and  there 
were  reports  of  approval  and  disap¬ 
proval  of  it  by  members  in  the  Times 
and  other  offices. 

Joseph  D.  Rooney,  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  who  edited  ^e  paper  with  E. 
Dick  Armstrong,  proposed  that  the  next 
issue  be  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  in  Washington  on  Dec.  15. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  first  issue 
were  printed,  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  of  which  are  now  in  the  mails 
to  reporters  throughout  the  country. 


JENNINGS  NAMED  EDITOR 

Kenneth  Q.  Jennings,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Rutgers  Uni 
versity,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times. 
it  has  been  announced  by  Elmer  B. 
Boys,  publisher  of  the  Sunday  Times 
and  Daily  Home  News.  Professor 
Jennings  will  continue  to  teach. 


Marti.v  McEvilly 


partment. 

This  promotion 
follows  a  long 
record  of  excel¬ 
lent  camera  work 
that  has  made 
McEvilly  one  of 
the  best  known 
newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the 
country.  He  has 
covered  most  of 
the  important 
news  assignments 
of  the  past  d^- 
ade,  and  has  dis- 
by  his  executive 


tinguished  himself 
acumen  as  well  as  his  photographic 
skill  and  enterprise. 

One  of  his  best  known  exploits  was 
obtaining  the  pictures  taken  aboard  the 
Steamer  Vestris  just  before  the  vessel 
sank  in  November,  1928.  McEvilly  got 
the  pictures,  which  are  now  regarded 
as  news  picture  classics,  from  a  member 
of  the  crew. 

He  served  a  term  as  president  of  the 
News  Photographers  Association  of 
New  York. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  OUT 


NEWARK  GUILD  MEETS 

(Special  to  Eoitoi  &  Pubusbek) 

Newark,  Nov.  23— The  Newark 
Newspaper  Guild  met  last  Sunday  night 
to  nominate  its  first  permanent  officers 
and  to  sel^  delegates  to  represent  it 
at  the  national  meeting  in  Washington 
on  Dec.  15.  The  officers  will  be  elected 
by  tmil  ballots  and  installed  at  the 
guild’s  first  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  3.  Heywood  Broun  and  John 
Eddy,  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  will  address  the  meeting. 

Those  who  were  nominated  were : 
Emmet  Crozier,  Newark  Ledger,  for 
president ;  John  Ferris,  Associated 
Press,  for  1st  vice-president;  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee,  society  editor  of  the  Newark 
Star-Eagle,  for  2nd  vice-president; 
Nathan  L.  Goldberg,  Star-Eagle,  for 
secretary,  and  Robert  C.  Ring,  of  the 
Newark  Sunday  Call,  for  treasurer. 

'The  meeting,  which  was  told  that  the 
guild’s  membership  has  reached  126, 
elected  Emmet  Crozier,  Chester  A. 
Keel,  of  the  Star-Eagle,  and  Nathan  L. 
Goldberg,  as  delegates  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting. 


Listings  Dropped  in  Jacksonville 
When  City  Funds  Run  Out 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishek) 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Nov.  22 — Fol¬ 
lowing  the  issuance  of  instructions  by 
City  Commissioner  Thomas  C.  Imeson, 
publication  of  radio  programs  of  the 
local  municipally  own^  station  WJAX 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal,  newspapers  which  had  for  some 
years  carried  this  matter  as  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Times-Union  announced 
the  discontinuance  in  a  news  story  ap¬ 
pearing  this  morning. 

In  a  statement  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHERR  today,  J.  M.  Elliott,  business 
manager  of  the  Times-Union  said  that 
the  discontinuance  had  been  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  city  council  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  the  space.  Tele^one 
inquiries  received  by  the  Times-Union 
and  by  the  radio  station  were  given 
tiiis  explanation  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Elliott  stated.  He  added  that  not  only 
the  local  programs  but  also  the  NBC 
and  Columbia  summary  supplied  by  the 
Associated  Press  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 


HOLDS  STOCKS  TAXABLE 

D.  B.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times,  recently  obtained  from  Attorney 
General  Cary  D.  Landis  of  Florida  a 
ruling  in  which  he  held  that  stock  of 
a  corjwration  is  subject  to  the  state’s 
intangible  propierty  tax,  even  though 
taxes  have  l^n  paid  on  the  real  estate 
which  constitutes  its  only  assets. 


Manufacturers’  Institute  Appoints 
Buffalo  Man  as  Director  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  to  Concentrate  on 
Tugwell  Measure 


Leon  S.  LaPorte  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  publicity 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  Manufacturers, 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  and  will  carry  on  a 
campaign  concentrated  on  the  Tugwell 
Bill.  William  P.  Jacobs,  secretary  and 
general  manager,  who  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  will  continue  to  make  his 
headquarters  in  Qinton,  S.  C.,  though 
he  works  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  office  as  well. 

Mr.  LaPorte  was  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising  of  the 
Fbster-Milburn  Company,  Buffalo.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  the  Tugwell  Bill 

Tlie  Institute  includes  more  than  a 
hundred  manufacturers  of  prepared 
medicines.  Its  president  is  Dw'ight  E 
Austin,  of  Thomas  Leeming  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  the  treasurer  T.  S.  Strong, 
of  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 


JOINS  WASHINGTON  POST 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  22— Mark 
Ethridge  has  joined  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Ethridge  was  formerly  with 
Consolidated  Press  in  New  York  and 
Washington;  with  the  New  York  Sun. 
and  recently  with  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press.  For  eight  and 
one-half  years  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Nett'S,  and  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Telegraph.  He  recently  returned  from 
a  six  months’  study  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  Central  Europe, 
under  a  fellowship  grant  from  the  Ober- 
lander  Trust. 


$50,000  ANSWER  TO  TUGWELL 


Mabelline  Company  Took  Space  to 
Tell  Purity  of  Its  Product 
In  answer  to  Prof.  R.  G.  Tugwell’s 
recent  newsreel  condemnation  of  eye¬ 
lash  dyes  which  have  blinded  women, 
the  Maybelline  Comply,  Chicago  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Maybelline,  a  mascara  for 
darkening  eyelashes,  used  approximately 
$50,000  worth  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  will  launch  a  special  campaigpi  Dec. 
5  in  Sunday  papers  to  emphasize  that 
its  product  is  not  a  dye,  but  a  harmless 
mascara. 


The  Maybelline  copy  appeared  in 
every  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  Nov.  5.  At  the  same  time,  the 
company’s  advertising  agency,  Phelps- 
Engel-Phelps,  Inc.,  Chicago,  sent  letters 
to  all  daily  newspapers  asking  them  to 
distinguish  between  eyelash  dyes  and 
eyelash  mascaras.  This  request  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  (Columbus  Laboratories,  Chicago, 
stating  that  Maybelline  “contains  no  poi¬ 
sonous  or  other  irritating  substances 
and  to  be  entirely  harmless  when  used 
as  directed.” 

The  company  will  use  reverse  plate 
advertisements  in  Sunday  papers,  be¬ 
ginning  Dec.  5,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
emphasizing  the  safety  of  its  product. 


PROGRAMS  IN  PAID  SPACE 


Charlotte  Station  Utet  AdvertiBinf 
After  Editorial  Ban 

Radio  programs  for  Station  WSOC 
reappeared  in  the  Charlotte  Netvs  this 
week  as  paid  advertising,  after  both  the 
News  and  the  Observer  eliminate 
radio  programs  and  all  mention  of  radio 
under  a  common  agreement  recently. 

The  programs  are  in  the  regular  di^ 
play  and  are  paid  for  by  the  McClaren 
Rubber  Company,  tire  manufacturer, 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  station. 

No  move  has  been  made  looking 
toward  reinstatement  of  WBT  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  similar  basis. 

It  is  understood  that  WSOC  has  a 
sponsor  who  will  use  display  space  in 
the  Observer  for  listing  programs  alsa 


DABNEY  WINS  AWARD 

yirginius  Dabney,  member  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-D^atch  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by 
the  Oberlaender  Trust  of  Philadelphia 
and  will  leave  next  March  for  a  six- 
month  period  of  study  in  Central 
Europe.  Mr.  Dabney  has  contributed 
signed  articles  to  the  New  York  Times 
regularly  since  1929,  and  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  He  has  also  had  articles 
published  in  the  American  Mercury, 
the  Nation,  Scribner’s,  and  other  maga¬ 
zines.  He  is  also  the  author  of  “Liber- 
ism  in  the  South.” 


DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Verdict  for  the  defendant  was^  re¬ 
turned  Nov.  15  in  the  Circuit  Couit 
at  St.  Louis  in  the  $800,000.  libel  suit 
of  R.  Shad  Bennett,  St.  Louis  county 
attorney  against  the  St.  Louis  Star 
and  Times.  Similar  actions  based  on 
the  same  allegations  are  pending  against 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
Post- Dispatch.  Bennett  alleged  libel 
in  news  stories  published  July  16  and 
17,  1929,  in  the  Star  relative  to  his 
arrest  in  Jackson  County,  Ill.,  for 
alleged  complicity  in  a  murder  plot. 
Suit  for  $200,000  was  brought  on  each 
of  four  counts,  and  when  the  counts 
were  later  consolidated,  the  total 
amount  remained  $800,000. 
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PITKIN  ANALYZES  ‘SUBSISTENCE’  IDEA 

Urges  Immediate  Action  by  Committee  Representing  Every  Industry  to  Study  Changes  in  Public 
Attitude  and  to  Outline  Educational  Program  Using  Every  Medium 


REITERATIXG  his  belief  that  the 
American  business  structure  is 
menaced  by  an  attitude  of  resignation 
which  has  induced  large  portions  of 
the  population  to  be  content  with  a 
bare  subsistence,  Prof.  Walter  B.  Pit¬ 
kin  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  this 
week  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
situation  calls  for  immediate  action  by 
the  leaders  of  business  and  industry. 
Without  attempting  to  outline  a  pro¬ 
gram,  he  said  that  the  first  step  should 
be  the  formation  of  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  every  industry  in  the  United 
States,  with  funds  available  to  dig 
deeply  into  consumer  research,  find  out 
what  has  happened  and  what  threatens 
to  hapi^n  in  the  consumer  field,  and 
to  consider  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
With  the  facts  available,  it  would  be 
possible  to  outline  a  broad  educational 
program  that  would  go  far  beyond  co¬ 
operative  institutional  advertising.  Such 
an  educational  program  would  include 
every  medium  of  advertising,  as  well 
as  all  other  means  of  getting  a  message 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Pitkin’s  analysis  of  the  current 
situation,  which  caused  a  sensation 
when  he  addressed  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  was  reported  briefly  in  this 
paper  last  week.  Because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  views,  additional  ex¬ 
tracts  are  published  herewith : 

“We  all  know,  of  course,  in  general 
about  the  psychology  of  shock,  and  1 
don’t  believe  that  a  study  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  today  would  be  worth 
anything  if  it  didn’t  keep  clearly  before 
it  from  start  to  finish  the  various  well 
established  facts  of  the  psychology  of 
shock.  I  am  not  talking  now  about 
shell  shock  of  the  soldier  type,  but  I 
am  talking  about  all  types  of  shocks 
that  induce  severe  pains,  uncomfortable 
emotions,  linked  with  a  profound  dis¬ 
turbance  of  living  habits.  Shocks  tend 
to  change  total  patterns  of  behavior. 

“About  fifteen  years  ago  I  had  in 
my  employ  a  very  able  engineer,  a  man 
who  was  downright  brilliant,  who  had 
previous  to  that  time  engaged  in  two 
different  lines  of  work,  one  in  munici¬ 
pal  engineering  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
later  in  the  engineering  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  man’s  general  income  level 
had  been  from  twelve  to  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year.  He  was  what 
you  would  call  a  liberal  spender,  not 
interested  much  in  saving,  never  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  extreme  Puritan 
philosophy  of  thrift,  a  man  who  got  a 
great  deal  of  fun  out  of  life,  traveled 
a  great  deal,  lived  a  little  better  than 
well,  I  would  say. 

“When  the  crack  came  his  job  went, 
he  ended  up  on  the  dole,  he  still  is  on 
the  dole. 

“About  six  months  ago  this  man  came 
in  to  see  me  on  a  small  business  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  checked  up  on  him.  He  was 
very  frank  and  gave  all  details.  He 
hasn’t  had  over  eighteen  dollars  a  week 
for  two  and  a  half  years;  he  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  one  child.  That  means 
that  he  has  undergone  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  in  his  whole  life  pattern. 
After  I  talked  with  him  for  quite  a 
while  he  overcame  a  certain  mild  em¬ 
barrassment  and  he  said,  T  want  to 
^k  you  a  question  of  advice.  I  did  a 
little  engineering  job  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  for  a  concern  that  went  bank¬ 
rupt  and  I  wrote  the  bill  off  the  books. 
It  was  $275  that  they  owed  me,  and  I 
just  forgot  it.  By  some  strange  act 
of  providence  or  otherwise  I  got  that 
check  the  other  day.  What  should  I 
do  with  the  money? 

“Well,  I  didn’t  quite  know  what  he 
meant.  I  said,  ‘Why  don’t  you  go  out 
wd  have  a  good  time  with  it  at  least? 
You  haven’t  had  one  for  about  three 
years.’ 


“He  said,  ’Well,  I  don’t  know.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  that  money.’ 

‘‘Now  I  will  leave  that  question  with 
you  as  a  very  pat  real  life  illustration 
of  what  I  am  coming  to.  Had  that 
man  five  years  ago  received  $275  he 
wouldn’t  have  asked  anybody  what  to 
do  with  the  money,  least  of  all  me.  He 
would  have  had  all  his  reflexes  organ¬ 
ized  and  he  would  have  gone  right 
ahead  in  this  direction  or  that,  but 
having  readapted  through  shock  on  an 
$18  to  $20  a  week  level  and  become  re¬ 
adapted  to  it,  he  was  honestly  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  do  with  that  sum  of 
money,  and  he  gave  half  of  this  money 
away  to  four  or  rive  friends  of  his,  all 
engineers  who  were  a  little  worse  off 
than  he  was. 

“It  is  my  opinion  from  having  talked 
personally  to  a  great  many  hundreds  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
having  collected  similar  contacts  from 
other  people  who  have  been  doing  the 
same  thing,  that  something  analogous 
to  that  profound  change  in  consumer 
psychology  has  been  going  on  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  that  sort 
of  case  that  led  me  to  say  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning — that,  if  anybody 
imagines  that  a  mere  return  of  the  old 
income  classification  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  paralleled  with 
similar  spending,  I  think  he  is  labor¬ 
ing  under  a  very  great  delusion. 

“There  will  be  spending,  don’t  think 
that  I  am  implying  in  the  least  that 
everybody  is  going  to  go  into  the 
charity  business  or  bury  all  of  his  sav¬ 
ings  under  a  rock;  all  that  I  mean  is 
that  in  various  unsuspected  ways  the 
distribution  of  free  money,  money  over 
and  above  the  necessity  funds,  is  going 
to  take  on  astonishingly  new  patterns, 
and  that  is  the  point  1  would  like  to 
talk  about. 

“We  have  had  as  a  result  of  the 
climax  and  crash  of  ’29  a  stupendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  peo^e  who 
either  have  nothing  or  who  have  so 
little  that  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
economist’s  phrase  they  are  outside  of 
the  money  and  profit  system.  They 
have  so  little  money  and  so  little  chance 
for  the  making  ol  money  that  they 
can’t  figure  in  any  positive  way  in  the 
world  of  business,  and  I  call  them  the 
extra-economic  America  that  has  been 
arising  in  the  last  five  years. 

“Now  the  astonishing  thing  is  that 
more  and  more  people  who  have  shifted 
out  of  the  world  of  business,  the  world 
of  work  for  wages,  down  into  this  new 
group  are  losing  an  interest  in  getting 
back.  That  fits  in  with  the  well-known 
psychology  of  the  poor  which  you  can 
find  described  in  any  standard  study 
in  sociology,  that  they  have  lost  their 
interest  in  getting  back,  they  are  not 


interested  in  readjustment,  and  the 
largest  experiments  in  readjustment  that 
have  yet  been  made,  some  of  them  at 
great  cost  to  the  sponsors,  have  failed 
almost  100  per  cent  for  that  reason. 

“If  a  given  level  of  existence  has  a 
social  status  you  aren’t  likely  to  change 
it.  If  it  is,  let  us  say,  not  fashionable 
but  at  least  socially  acceptable  to  go 
around  in  a  1904  Model  T,  and  if  a 
large  group  of  your  friends  and  other 
people  of  your  community  do  it,  you 
have,  so  to  speak,  achieved  a  new  pres¬ 
tige  value  for  that  particular  type  of 
vehicle — while  many  of  you  gentlemen 
have  had  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  establish  prestige  value  for  $5,000 
cars,  and  that  is  a  plain  fact  of  psych¬ 
ology  that  you  are  up  against  in  the 
readjustment  period  that  is  coming  on. 
You  have  not  got_  merely  the  problem 
of  scheming  to  get  people’s  incomes  up, 
but  you  have  got  the  problem  of  break¬ 
ing  down  what  you  might  call  a  de¬ 
generate  type  of  social  prestige,  and 
that  is  a  new  problem  in  advertising 
and  selling,  it  is  a  new  problem  in 
merchandising  which  not  one  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  United  States  has  yet  at¬ 
tempted  to  face. 

“Now  let  me  give  you  an  idea  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  this.  You  may  think 
that  this  group  of  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  money  and  profit 
system  represent  maybe  just  the  few 
million  that  are  on  the  dole  today.  That 
isn’t  true.  I  have  made  a  number  of 
counts,  partly  through  government 
agencies  and  partly  through  private,  all 
very  rough,  as  to  the  number  of  people 
in  Uie  United  States  today  who  are  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  family  incomes  be¬ 
low  the  old  standard  minimum  that  was 
regarded  as  the  least  on  which  the 
American  standard  of  living  could  be 
maintained,  and  the  number  comes  to 
some  figure  between  sixty  million  and 
sixty-four  million  individuals.  I  don’t 
suppose  there  is  anybody  in  this  audi¬ 
ence  who  will  believe  that  figure.  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it.  It  sounds 
utterly  incredible,  and  yet  a  field  survey 
which  any  of  you  should  like  to  make  I 
think  will  come  so  close  to  that  that 
the  error  won’t  be  worth  quarrelling 
over. 

“If  you  have  in  this  country  today 
sixty  million  people,  more  or  less,  who 
are  entirely  satisfi^,  who  have  built 
up  a  new  philosophy  of  life  which 
makes  them  satisfi^  merely  to  exist, 
I  give  you  gentlemen  fair  warning  you 
aren’t  likely  to  have  much  business  left 
in  twenty-five  years  from  now,  because 
the  coolie  can  always  beat  the  business 
man  simply  by  underbidding  him.  The 
coolie  can  always  underbid  him  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  willing  to  drop 


PRESS  MAKERS  SIGN  UNUSUAL  WAGE  PACT 


An  agreement  was  announced  Nov. 

20  by  two  large  newspaper  machin¬ 
ery  corporations  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
and  the  machinists’  union  which  will 
make  future  wages  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  volume  of  business. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  newspaper  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  employers  of  430  men ;  the  W cod 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  em¬ 
ployers  of  190  men,  and  Richard  D. 
Scott,  business  agent  of  Machinists’ 
Union  167. 

Both  parties  to  the  contract,  express¬ 
ing  optimism  and  a  hope  that  labor  and 
capital  will  find  the  agreement  to  their 
mutual  advantage,  anticipate  similar 
agreements  between  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  same  field. 

The  agreement  outlaws  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  says:  “All  disputes  shall 
be  settled  by  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences.’’ 

Labor  and  capital,  after  conference, 
shall  establish  a  rate  of  pay  six  months 


in  advance  of  the  day  it  goes  into  effect. 
Three  months  after  the  rate  is  set,  if 
capital  finds  that  it  has  been  unable  to 
sell  its  goods,  it  so  advi.ses  labor  and 
gives  labor  its  recommendation  of  the 
rate  it  believes  the  market  will  permit. 
Labor  then  would  make  a  decision  cn 
its  future  policy. 

Machinists  in  the  employ  of  the  two 
local  companies,  under  the  contract, 
will  continue  to  receive  70  cents  an 
hour  until  Jan.  1,  1934  ;  80  cents  from 
then  until  July  1,  and  from  July  1  to 
Jan.  1,  1935,  it  was  tentatively  proposed 
that  the  rate  would  go  to  90  cents.  The 
90-cent  rate  would  be  contingent  upon 
the  other  press  makers  signing  similar 
agreements  with  employes.  The  com¬ 
panies  also  would  be  obliged  to  notify 
the  machinists  by  March  1,  1934,  if  the 
90-cent  rate  were  impossible  because  of 
business  conditions. 

David  J.  Scott  signed  the  agreement 
for  the  Scott  Company  and  John  A. 
Isbell  for  the  Wood  Company. 


one  of  the  major  items  out  of  his  quo¬ 
tation  sheet — no  difficult  arithmetic 
there.  It  is  only  in  the  few  fields  where 
mass  production  or  technology  requires 
enormous  capital  investments  which  the 
little  fellow  can’t  indulge  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  safe  in  the  presence  of  a 
rival  economic  system. 

“You  have  got  today  to  decide 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  see  in  this 
country  a  profit  system  or  a  non-profit 
system:  You  have  got  to  decide  that 
as  a  prior  question,  because  on  your 
answer  to  that  hangs  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  of  new  capital  investment,  of  the 
reorganization  of  manufacturing  and 
distribution.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
satisfied  to  let  another  America  grow 
up  parallel  with  the  old  one  in  which 
people  quite  honestly  scrapped  the  old 
living  standards  and  scrapped  the  idea 
of  progress,  economic  and  otherwise, 
and  become  what  fully  one-half  of  the 
population  of  Europe  and  most  of  the 
population  of  Asia  has  been  for  many 
generations,  all  right,  that’s  your  fun¬ 
eral,  but  know  what  you  are  doing  when 
you  make  that  decision  and  know  what 
it  implies,  and  understand  clearly  that 
you  have  an  advertising  problem  on 
your  hands  in  either  event,  whichever 
way  you  decide. 

“If  you  decide  that  you  want  to  have 
one  hundred  and  thirty  million  people 
in  this  country  who  are  as  uniformly 
as  possible  on  a  sound  money  and  prof¬ 
it  system,  encouraging  the  individual, 
encouraging  material  progress,  encour¬ 
aging,  invention  and  technology,  then 
somehow  or  other  you  have  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  problem  on  your 
hand  that  goes  a  long  way  beyond  your 
commodities,  because  you  have  first  got 
to  sell  that  philosophy  of  life  to  sixty 
million  people.  Until  you  succeed  in 
that  you  haven’t  any  assurance  that 
they  aren’t  going  to  run  away  with  you, 
you  have  no  assurance  at  all. 

“Let  me  make  that  very  concrete  and 
very  specific.  A  great  many  (and  I 
say  this  without  any  criticism  at  all,  I 
am  just  reporting  facts)  of  the  major 
Government  projects  at  work  today  in 
the  United  States  are  clearly,  earnestly 
founded  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  level  of  life  as  an  unavoidable 
necessity  for  many  millions  of  people. 

“The  well  meaning,  clear,  argu^-out 
conviction  is  that  in  some  cases — ^they 
say  for  just  ten  years  of  emergmey — 
we  have  got  to  see  that  subsistence 
existence  is  supported  by  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  raise  the  money  for  it.  But 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  if  there 
is  an  encouragement  of  subsistence 
philosophy  in  this  country  as  there  is 
today  in  England,  five  years  from  now 
it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  eradicate 
that  by  any  kind  of  advertising  or  sell¬ 
ing  methods,  because  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  very  easy  way  of  life  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  and  very  few  people 
like  to  work  much,  very  few  people 
like  to  carry  responsibilities.  Thty 
would  much  rather  let  George  do  it. 
Very  few  people  have  particular  or 
deep  concern,  sentimental  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  human  progress;  they  haven’t 
got  it. 

“Therefore,  a  well  argued  and  offi¬ 
cially  supported  subsistence  philosophy 
of  life  meets  with  wild  acclaim  in  many 
quarters.  So  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  change  in  the  American  consumer 
that  in  the  long  run  means  the  most 
to  us  is  the  change  in  the  philosophy 
of  life  that  has  come  partly  by  accident, 
partly  by  the  inevitable  psychology  of 
shock  as  the  result  of  the  upset  of  the 
old  income  pattern. 

“The  greatest  advertising  task  that 
confronts  the  men  of  the  old  economic 
order  is  to  unsell  this  subsistence  phil¬ 
osophy. 

“There  is  one  other  point  that  is 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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CLEVELAND  GUILD  SEEKS  TO  FORM 
GROUPS  IN  ALL  CITIES  ABOVE  50,000 

Letters  Being  Smt  to  Newspapermen  in  107  Cities  Promoting 
Organization  of  Editorial  Workers — State  Convention 
Called  for  Dec.  3 


(.special  to  Euitor  &  Publisher) 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  Nov.  21— The 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  ex¬ 
tended  its  activities  on  a  broad  front, 
both  locally  and  nationally  this  week. 

In  the  national  held  it  took  steps  to 
organize  the  107  cities  of  more  than 
50,000  population. 

A  master  mailing  list  was  assembled 
listing  the  names  of  all  newspapers  in 
these  cities  and  the  names  of  men 
kiijwn  to  Cleveland  newspapermen  as 
the  type  believed  to  be  interested,  en¬ 
ergetic,  and  able  to  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  their  fellows  to  insure  leader¬ 
ship. 

There  were  major  holes  in  this  list, 
and  so  a  call  is  being  issued  to  the 
other  guilds  organized,  to  send  in  the 
names  of  such  newspapermen. 

The  next  step  was  the  composition 
of  a  series  of  letters  to  go  out  to  these 
contacts,  the  hrst  to  be  preceded  by  a 
personal  letter  from  the  man  who  recom¬ 
mended  the  contact.  These  personal 
letters  the  committee  gathered  for  mail¬ 
ing  so  that  no  slip-up  would  creep  in. 

The  letters  are  urging  immediate  tem¬ 
porary  organization,  even  self-appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  temporary  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  so  that  at  least  proxies  to  speak  for 
the  groups  can  be  taken  to  Washington 
in  the  tinal  hearings  on  the  code. 

The  letters  also  urged  the  founding 
of  permanent  guilds  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  offered  aid  and  advice  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Finally  an  open  call  to  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  nation  in  all  cities  not  now 
organized  or  organizing,  was  issued, 
asking  any  individual  who  might  be  in¬ 
terested,  to  write  mmeditely  to  Robert 
Bordner  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  for 
details. 

Letters  also  were  sent  to  all  the  other 
guilds  urging  them  to  set  up  immediate¬ 
ly  similar  mailing  lists  for  their  states 
and  to  start  contacts  with  newspaper¬ 
men  in  all  their  cities  of  more  than 
10,000.  If  each  Guild  acts  as  a  center 
for  its  state,  organization  can  be  pushed 
much  more  swiftly.  Copies  of  these 
state  master  lists  were  asked  to  be 
rushed  to  Qeveland  for  integration  into 
a  naticmal  master  list. 

In  the  local  held  the  guild  took  two 
important  new  steps.  It  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  which  had  hrst  been 
passed  in  the  Press  Chapter: 

“For  the  beneht  of  our  fellow  work¬ 
ers  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
newspaper  business  in  this  and  all  other 
cities  of  Amerii^  we  deem  it  the  part 
of  the  Guild  to  invite  each  of  these  de¬ 
partments  to  organize,  with  the  idea  of 
coming  in  with  us  as  soon  as  this  can 
be  arranged.  Especially  is  this  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  those  departments  not  now 
organized.” 

This  was  done  as  the  hrst  step  of  the 
editorial  men  in  answering  the  pleas  of 
groups  in  the  other  departments  that 
they  aid  them  in  organizing.  The  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  chief  sources  of  these 
requests.  The  Cleveland  Guild  has 
urged  all  other  guilds  to  give  similar 
encouragement  to  their  fellow  workers. 

The  second  important  step  locally  was 
to  take  the  applications  for  membership 
in  the  Guild  of  all  the  artists  in  the 
advertising  departments.  These  men, 
often  interchangeable  with  those  in  the 
editorial  art  departments,  had  requested 
such  a  move. 

Before  these  applications  could  be 
accepted  formally,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  revise  a  few  articles  in  the 
constitution,  broadening  its  scope.  A 
committee  imder  I.  L.  Kenen  of  the 
News  is  to  have  this  completed  in  a 
week,  and  a  week  later  the  change  will 
be  voted. 

Applications  for  chapter  status  from 
three  new  groups  were  received,  and 
minor  changes  in  the  constitution  to 
give  them  representation  were  ordered. 


These  groups  were  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  Central  Press,  and 
the  wire  groups  led  by  International 
News  Service. 

Aleanwhile  a  major  revision  of  the 
constitution  was  set  for  January,  after 
action  on  a  national  constitution  at 
the  national  convention  Dec.  15. 

The  constitution  committee,  drafting 
a  suggestion  for  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  feels  that  the  following  policies 
should  guide. 

First:  To  set  a  framework  that  will 
be  completely  llexible,  especially  to 
broadening  at  any  point  that  might 
come  up  later. 

Second;  To  frame  the  organization 
so  that  control  will  always  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  mass  of  newspapermen,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  possibility  that 
irresponsible  leadership  might  get  into 
the  hands  of  “jwliticians”  or  “rack¬ 
eteers”  from  within  or  without. 

Third :  To  centralize  considerable 
power  in  the  national  body,  with  safe¬ 
guards  for  local  Guild  autonomy  in 
certain  directions.  State  organization 
on  geographical  lines  is  not  encour 
aged,  as  these  accidental  lines  have 
nothing  to  do  with  related  interests. 

The  Guild  also  urged  Dr.  Lindsay 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

HICAGO,  Nov.  22 — Around  the  in¬ 
spiring  poster  of  M.  Leone 
Bracker,  famous  war-time  poster  ar¬ 
tist  and  designer  of  many  notable  com¬ 
mercial  art  illustrations,  has  been 
launched  a  local  campaign  to  stimu¬ 
late  business  which  is  now  being  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  national  drive  with  the 
slogan  “Forward  to  Recovery — I^et’s 
Finish  the  Job.” 

In  Chicago,  retail  merchants  have 
adopted  the  poster  and  an  extensive 
merchandising  program  under  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “Keep  Chicago  Ahead.”  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  drive  has  lieen  promised  by 
representatives  of  the  local  newspapers, 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Mayor  Kelly  is  chairman  of 
the  general  committee  in  charge. 

The  idea  marks  the  first  step  in 
which  business  and  industry  have 
united  back  of  the  NR  A  in  a  con¬ 
certed  move  to  give  the  consuming 
public  a  feeling  of  confidence,  rather 
than  a  blunt  “B^y  Now”  message.  The 
thought  back  of  new  NR.\  poster, 
which  has  been  tendered  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of 
the  Fair  department  store,  is  that  the 
official  NRA  Blue  Eagle  is  a  symbol, 
not  a  director  of  thought. 

The  plan  and  posters  are  available  to 
all  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  The 
posters  can  be  obtain^  by  newspapers, 
retail  store  associations,  independent 


Rogers,  administrator  of  the  newspaper 
code,  to  press  the  publishers  constantly 
for  the  statistics  they  promised  on  wage 
and  hour  rates  for  the  country,  broken 
down  as  to  work  and  size-of-city 
classifications. 

Organization  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Guild  was  reported  proceeding  rapidly, 
by  Elmer  O.  Fehldhaber  of  the  Cleiv- 
land  Nezc’s,  chairman  of  the  state  or¬ 
ganization.  A  state  convention  is 
scheduled  for  Columbus,  _0.,  Dec.  3. 

“Some  incipient  organizations  apply¬ 
ing  for  information  and  aid,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  of  centralization  of  author¬ 
ity  in  the  local  and  national  guilds,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  minority  chapters  in 
newspapers  and  services  might  be 
forced  to  do  things  they  might  not  wish 
to  do,”  Mr.  Bordner  said. 

"To  this  fear  there  is  a  final  answer — 
a  double  protection. 

“If  at  any  time,  any  individual  does 
not  like  what  the  majority  wishes,  he 
can  withdraw  from  membership  with¬ 
out  hindrance. 

“If  at  any  time,  any  chapter  does 
not  like  what  its  parent  guild  contem¬ 
plates,  it  can  withdraw  in  toto. 

“That  seems  to  us  complete  and  final 
protection. 

“In  addition  it  is  planned  to  set  up 
the  organization  in  such  a  way  that  the 
leadership  is  at  all  times  responsive  to 
and  controlled  by  the  membership  on  all 
important  matters. 

“Under  such  setups,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  leadership  could  do  any¬ 
thing  not  approved  by  the  mass  of  the 
members.” 


stores,  or  from  local  chambers  of 
commerce. 

In  Chicago  the  merchants  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  the  poster  and  slogan  in 
their  newspaper  advertising,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  copy  emphasizing  new  Christ¬ 
mas  merchandise  at  new  values.  The 
poster  in  colors,  will  be  displayed  in 
local  stores,  on  car  cards  and  billboards. 
At  a  meeting  of  200  business  leaders 
last  Friday,  Mayor  Kelly  urged  support 
of  the  NRA  trade  campaign,  stating: 

“You  may  not  all  agree  with  the 
NRA,  but  it  has  to  be  supported  if  it 
is  to  bring  the  country  out  of  chaos. 
By  putting  on  a  campaign  to  increase 
business  we’ll  be  giving  that  support, 
because  more  business  means  a  stimu¬ 
lation  of  employment.  Retail  merchants 
are  now  awaiting  the  first  signs  of 
Christmas  buying  to  add  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  employes  to  their  pay  rolls.” 

The  mayor  named  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine,  headed  by  G.  R.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  Marshall  Field  and  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  to  publicize  the  cam¬ 
paign  : 

Carl  J.  Nickel,  advertising;  James  T. 
Aubrey,  president  of  Aubrey,  Moore  & 
Wallace,  Inc.;  Homer  J.  Buckley, 
Buckley-Dement  Company ;  Dade  B. 
Epstein,  advertising;  Arthur  W.  Grove, 
Edison  General  Electric  Appliance 
Company ;  Charles  McCabe,  United 
Press  central  division  manager;  Sidney 
Strotz.  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  M.  V.  Wieland,  vice-president  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 


BIG  ROTO  SECTION 

Chriitian  Science  Monitor  Commem. 
orates  25tli  Anniversary 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Boston,  Nov.  23 — The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  this  week  published 
a  76-page  rotogravure  anniversary 
progress  supplement.  The  supplement 
appeared  in  six  sections  during  the 
course  of  the  week  and  commemorated 
the  construction,  of  the  new  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society’s  building, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Alonitor  and  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Publishing  Society. 

The  supplement  contained  a  four- 
color  front  page  drawing  by  Dwight 
C.  Sturges  and  several  full-page  color 
advertisements.  Among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  which  appeared  in  the  ro¬ 
togravure  sections  were;  Letters  from 
some  40  leading  newspaper  editors  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;  statements  from 
many  of  the  principal  statesmen  of 
Europe  and  America,  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  and  exhaustive  material 
both  on  history  of  the  Monitor  and  on 
newspaper  practices. 


LINAGE  UP  IN  GREELEY 


30-Page  Paper  Printed  Nov.  15  Larg. 
est  Since  November,  1931 

Without  any  special  edition  to  attract 
advertisers,  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily- 
Tribune  and  Republican  carried  3U 
pages  on  Nov.  15,  the  largest  paper 
printed  since  Nov.  25,  1931.  Comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  fact  that  the  two-section 
issue  carried  the  most  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  offered  people  of  the  Greeley  trade 
territory  in  the  last  two  years,  the  paper 
stated ; 

"Local  improvement  both  in  business 
and  in  mental  attitude  is  indicated  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Tribune  has 
not  exceeded  16  pages,  without  a  legal 
advertising  section,  since  Nov.  25,  1931 

“The  recent  edition  contained  the 
largest  volume  of  classified  ads  printed 
in  many  months.  These  little  ads  are  re¬ 
garded  also  as  a  splendid  business  baro¬ 
meter,  and  their  recent  volume  indicates 
improved  local  conditions.” 


McCORMlCK  ON  BIG  HOOKUP 

Chicago  Tribune  Publither  Sees 
Press  Freedom  Jeopardized 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  speaking  over 
a  coast-to-coast  National  Broadcasting 
Company  network  Nov.  23,  continued 
his  campaign  for  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  face  of  what  he  asserts  to  be 
government  obstruction. 

He  sketched  the  history  of  the  press 
freedom  fight  and  reiterated  his  belief 
that  a  clause  insuring  freedom  of  the 
press  must  be  included  in  the  newspaper 

code.  _ 

GOODYEAR  PROMOTES  JUDD 
Appointment  of  L.  E.  Judd  as  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  was  announced  this  week  by 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rublier  Company. 
He  has  been  Goodyear’s  director  of 
public  relations  until  now,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Akron  Times-Press. 
C.  T.  Hutchins  will  continue  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  with  his  duties  un¬ 
changed. 

DAILY  BECOMES  WEEKLY 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Nov.  22 — The 
Florida  State  News,  morning  paper,  to¬ 
day  announced  suspension  of  daily  pub¬ 
lication  and  that  it  would  be  continued 
as  a  weekly.  Charles  W.  Hunter  is 
publisher,  and  Oscar  M.  Johnson  is 
editor.  Hunter  stated  Johnson  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  weekly. 


SNELLGROVE  CITY  EDITOR 

G.  Emmett  Snellgrove,  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  reportorial  staffs 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News  &  Tele¬ 
graph,  Nov.  16  became  city  editor  of 
the  Telegraph,  succeeding  Edwin  Trib¬ 
ble,  who  resigned  to  join  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  Snellgrove  is  a  native  of 
Swainsboro,  Ga.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Mercer  University. 


RECOVERY  POSTER  FEATURES  CAMPAIGN 


M.  Leone  Brackei^i  inspiring  recovery  poster 
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ARKANSAS  EDITORS  FINED  $100  EACH 
ON  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  CHARGE 

E.  W.  Freeman  and  W.  B.  Sorrells,  Jr.,  of  Pine  Bluff  Commercial, 
Had  Criticized  Court  Order  in  Gambling  Machine 
Case — Will  Appeal 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

PINE  BLUFF,  Ark.,  Nov.  20— E. 

W.  Freeman  and  Walter  B.  Sor* 
rells,  Jr.,  publisher  and  editor,  respec- 


E.  W.  Freehan  W.  B.  Sorrells,  Jr. 
lively  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial, 
were  fined  $100  each  by  Circuit  Judge 
T.  G.  Parham,  Thursday,  Nov.  16,  for 
contempt  of  court  for  the  publication  of 
an  editorial  discussing  the  confiscation 
of  several  marble  machines  here. 

Attorney  N.  J.  Gantt,  Jr.,  represent¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Sorrells,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  take  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court. 

Judge  Parham’s  decision,  an  eight- 
page  typewritten  document,  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  case  and  quoted  from 
numerous  decisions  in  cases  having  to 
do  with  contempt  of  court  proceedings. 

Petition  for  a  contempt  citation  was 
filed  on  Nov.  3,  by  Prosecuting  Attor¬ 
ney  E.  W.  Brockman  after  editor  Sor¬ 
rells  in  his  “What  Do  You  Think?” 
column  on  Nov.  1  discussed  the  seizure 
of  21  marble  machines  by  Sheriff  Ggr- 
land  Brewster. 

Sorrells,  among  other  things,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  fact  that  the  marble  ma¬ 
chines  in  question  were  licensed  by  a 
tax  paid  to  both  state  and  city. 

A  hearing  on  the  contempt  charges 
was  held  Nov.  14  after  Judge  Parham 
overruled  a  demurrer  filed  by  Attorney 
Gantt,  and  the  judge  took  the  matter 
under  advisement,  announcing  that  he 
would  hand  down  his  decision  within 
three  days. 

After  citing  cases  and  making  com¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  opinions  of 
other  courts.  Judge  Parham  said: 

“Does  the  editorial  offend  against 
these  rules  of  law?  T  do  not  blame 
the  officers  for  taking  up  the  marble 
machines.  Regardless  of  how  they 
might  feel  personally  about  it,  they  are 
officers  of  the  court  and  can  not  do 
otherwise.’  The  officers  are  not  blamed 
because  they  are  officers  of  the  court 
and  can’t  help  themselves.  The  natural 
and  only  conclusion  then  is  that  the 
court  was  to  blame.  The  judge  of  the 
court  had  done  nothing  on  earth  except 
to  comply  with  his  oath  of  office  and 
obey  a  plain  mandate  of  the  law.  It 
avails  a  man  nothing  at  all  to  state  that 
he  is  not  criticising  and  not  reflecting 
and  then  to  proceed  forthwith  to  criticise 
and  reflect.  If  that  were  the  only 
offending  part  of  the  editorial,  however, 
tt  probably  would  have  gone  unnoticed. 
But  when  a  court  has  a  matter  before 
It  for  determination,  under  the  law  and 
probably  on  conflicting  evidence,  and  a 
newspaper  attempts  to  tell  its  readers 
that  it  would  be  ‘unfair  and  unjust’  for 
certain  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case, 
which  might  be  the  very  action  that 
the  court  would  have  to  take,  that  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  Our  system 
of  government  intends  that  lawsuits  be 
tried  and  determined  by  courts  of  justice 
and  not  by  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  have  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  a  worthwhile  public 
Wrvice_  by  a  free,  frank  and  fearless 
mscussion  of  important  public  issues, 
but,  under  the  law,  they  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  attempting  to  stir  up  feeling  among 
the  people,  one  way  or  the  other,  about 
litigation  pending  in  the  courts  and  thev 
most  assuredly  have  no  business  at¬ 


tempting  to  dictate  or  suggest  even  to 
a  judge  of  a  court  what  his  decision 
should  be,  and  no  court  which  has  anv 
respect  for  itself  or  which  desires  to 
deserve  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public  which  it  serves,  can  permit 
it. 

“There  is  another  angle  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that, 
when  the  slot  machine  cases  are  finally 
tried,  this  particular  court  will  order 
the  machines  destroyed,  if  the  law  apd 
the  facts  require  it,  no  matter  what 
the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  or  anybody 
else  may  think.  But  suppose  the  judge 
of  the  court  were  afraid  of  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  newspaper  of  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  and  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  its  ill  will,  what  would  his 
decision  be,  in  the  light  of  this  editorial? 
The  question  answers  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  evidence  disclose 
that  the  machines  do  not  come  under 
the  ban  of  the  law  and  that  they  should, 
therefore,  be  ordered  returned  to  the 
owner  or  owners,  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  the  court,  however  in¬ 
nocent,  would  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  it  had  followed  the  Commercial’s 
bidding.  The  law  does  not  contemplate 
that  editors  and  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  may  be  permitted,  with  impunitv. 
to  place  courts  of  j  ustice  in  such  an 
embarrassing  and  anomalous  situation. 
Courts,  insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do  so,  should  be  kept  in  line  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion. 

“The  cases  against  the  machines  which 
are  alleged  to  be  gambling  devices  are 
not  in  themselves  of  any  particular  im¬ 
portance,  but,  as  was  said  in  an  old 
English  case  by  Lord  Chancellor  Har.d- 
wick :  ‘There  cannot  be  anything  of  any 
greater  consequence  than  to  keep  the 
streams  of  justice  clear  and  pure.’ 

“The  Court  is  clearly  of  the  opinion, 
under  the  authorities  and  in  reason, 
that  the  publication  complained  of  is 
in  contempt  of  court.  It  does  not  think, 
however,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  calls 
for  assessments  of  any  excessive  penalty. 
In  view  of  the  respondents’  disclaimer 
and  disavowal  of  any  intent  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  of  their  expressions  of 
respect  and  regard  for  the  court  and 
judge  thereof,  it  is  believed  that  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars  against  each  pf 
them  would  be  sufficient  to  serve  the 
ends  of  justice.  It  is  so  ordered.” 


PAPER  SUSPENDED  BY  A.B.C. 


Youngstown  VindicRtor’s  Records 
Are  Held  UnEatisfactory 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  O.  C.  Harq^ 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  it  was  announced  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  has  been 
suspended  by  action  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  “on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  circulation  records.” 
No  further  explanation  was  contained 
in  the  official  announcement,  and  Mr. 
Harn  declined  to  elaborate. 

Bernard  M.  Knight,  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Netv  Rochelle  (N. 
Y.)  Standard-Star  and  Mt.  Venion 
(N.  Y.)  Argus,  has  been  made  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator,  succeeding  W.  L.  Test. 


McMURTRIE  JOINS  DAILY 

J.  H.  McMurtrie,  for  eight  years  with 
the  defunct  Beckwith  Special  Agency, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Netvs.  He  was  previously 
identified  with  the  News’  New  Yofk 
advertising  representative,  Dan  A.  Car- 
roll. 


ADAMS  NAMED  EDITOR 

Frank  C.  Adams,  formerly  of  the 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times  &  Tele¬ 
graph  reportorial  staff,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Knlgore  (Tex.)  Daily 
Nexvs. 


DEWARTS  RETURN 


Photographed  on  the  Rex  on  its  ar¬ 
rival  in  New  York  from  Europe  re¬ 
cently  (left  to  right) :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  W. 
Dewart,  sons  and  daughter-in-law  of 
William  T.  Dewart,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 


R.  T.  FREDERICKS  PROMOTED 


Named  Editor  of  Oklahoma  City  News 
Succeeding  Carl  C.  Magee 

The  promotion  of  Robert  T.  Freder¬ 
icks  to  the  editorship  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  News  has  been  announced.  The 
35-year-old  editor, 
who  was  named 
executive  editor 
last  spring  upon 
the  retirement  of 
Carl  C.  Magee, 
has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the 
News  for  the  past 
six  years,  first  as 
copy  reader,  then 
news  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and 
executive  editor. 
The  promo  t  i  o  n 

R.  T.  Fredericks  culminates  a  con¬ 
sistent  record  of 
advancement  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

He  is  a  native  of  Montana,  receiving 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  At  the  age  of  19  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  spent  two  years  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  a  pilot. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Fredericks  went 
into  newspaper  work.  His  experience 
covers  a  wide  range.  Before  going  to 
Oklahoma  City  with  the  News  he 
worked  in  Seattle,  Butte,  St.  Louis,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 


NEW  DAILY  STARTS 


Philadelphia  Suburban  Paper  Began 
Publication  Nov.  20 

The  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  Dmly 
Chronicle  started  publication  Nov.  20  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburban  field.  It  is 
published  evenings,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

John  C.  Marscher,  president  of  the 
Main  Line  Daily  Times,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  is  president  of  the  Daily  (Thron- 
icle,  Inc.  John  D.  Scheuer,  general 
manager  of  the  Main  Line  Daily  Times, 
is  vice-president,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The 
Main  Line  daily  is  another  Philadelphia 
suburban  paper. 

It  is  planned  to  put  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  on  a  paid  basis  on  or  after 
Jan.  1. 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  represents  the 
newspaper  in  the  national  advertising 
field 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

The  Palestine  (Tex.)  Press  has  aj>- 
pointed  Burke,  Kuipers,  Mahoney  *& 
Payne,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  represent 
them  in  the  national  field,  effective, 
Dec.  1,  1933. 


MISSOURI  GROUP  ASKS 
FREE  PRESS  CLAUSE 


Concenaut  I*  That  Ccd«  Should 

Guarantee  Freedom — Blumenfeld 
Viaita  Meeting — Harriaon 
New  Preaident 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  20 —  Three 
events  last  week  in  Kansas  City  drew 
many  editors  and  publishers  here  to 
attend  one  or  more  of  the  affairs.  For 
the  first  time,  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Missouri  and  Kansas 
were  called  into  meeting  simultaneously 
w'ith  the  Missouri  Press  Association, 
which  closed  a  3-day  convention  Satur¬ 
day.  The  other  event  which  attracted 
the  crowd  was  the  annual  American 
Royal  Livestock  and  Horse  Show. 

The  tentative  code  for  both  small 
and  large  newspapers  came  in  for  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  free  press  guarantee  should  be 
stated  for  the  newspapers  in  each  code. 
Such  a  right  should  be  written  into 
the  code  as  a  preamble,  George  B.  Lon- 
gan,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
company,  said,  so  that  it  would  be  bind¬ 
ing  upon  future  administrations. 

Mr.  Longan’s  remarks  came  while 
he  acted  as  toastmaster  at  a  dinner  for 
the  editors  and  their  families  at  which 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  were  hosts.  The 
speaker  for  that  occasion,  however,  was 
C^vernor  Guy  B.  Park  of  Missouri, 
whose  father,  the  late  Thomas  Park, 
was  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  in  the  late  ’70s.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  association’s  sixty-seventh. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  also  spoke 
briefly,  and  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Trenton, 
Mo.,  former  governor,  responded  briefly 
to  an  introduction. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  was 
host  at  a  breakfast  Saturday  morning, 
with  Col.  Hugh  Miller  of  St.  Louis, 
state  engineer  for  the  national  public 
works  program,  as  the  principal  speaker. 
The  editors  and  their  wives  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  editor; 
M.  B.  Sharp,  general  manager  and 
Dick  Smith,  managing  editor. 

At  the  business  session  Harry  B. 
Rutledge,  Chicago,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
explained  the  tentative  code  for  small 
dailies  and  weekly  newspapers  and  said 
General  Johnson  has  ask^  that  it  be 
completed  by  Dec.  1.  Rutledge  hel^ 
out  strongly  for  a  provision  regulating 
trade  practices  and  urged  members  to 
co-operate  with  their  state  associations 
so  that  committees  could  be  set  up  and 
ready  to  administer  the  code.  He  was 
accompanied  by  C.  A.  Baumgart  of 
Chicago,  a  technical  adviser  on  the  code. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  at 
the  meeting  was  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld 
of  London,  England,  who  visited  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  the  third  time  in  53  years. 
His  first  visit  was  as  a  youth  seeking 
employment,  coming  here  from  his  home 
at  Watertown,  Wis.  From  his  first 
employment  as  a  telegraph  operator,  he 
drifted  into  newspaper  reporting.  Now 
he  is  known  as  the  “dean  of  Fleet 
Street,”  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  London  Daily  Express  and  a  past 
president  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Journalists. 

Other  speakers  were  G.  L.  Caswell, 
managing  director  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association,  Des  Moines ;  E.  H.  Winter, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  formerly  lieutenant 
governor  and  publisher  of  the  Jefferson 
City  Post-Tribune;  Wallace  Crossley, 
Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  head  of  the  civic  works 
administration  for  Missouri. 

New  officers  elected  are : 

Fred  M.  Harrison,  Gallatin  North 
Missourian,  president ;  James  Todd, 
Moberly  Monitor-Index,  vice-president; 
Miss  Maude  Freeland,  Taney  County 
Republican,  secretary;  Wilson  Bell, 
Potosi  Independent-Journal,  treasurer; 
Wallace  Crossley,  T.  Ballard  Watters, 
Marshafield,  and  Paul  Jones,  Kennett, 
directors. 
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OIL-O-MATIC  SALES  UP  27  PER  CENT; 
KEY  CITY  NEWSPAPER  COPY  USED 

Direct  Action  Copy  Featured  Dealers’  Names — ^Magazines  Elimi¬ 
nated  When  Survey  Showed  78  Per  Cent  of  Sales  Were 
In  14  States — Details  oi  Campaign  Told 
By  D.  M.  FRANK 

Advertising  Manager,  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation 


When  officials  oi  the  Williams 
Qil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation 
announced  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  unit 
sales  at  the  end  of  the  1933  fiscal  year, 
as  compared  with  a  similar  period  in 
1932,  it  was  the  third  time  in  as  many 
years  that  an  increase  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Bloomington,  Ill.,  con¬ 
cern. 

Singled  out  by  this  success,  the  ques¬ 
tion  “How  ?”  has  been  fired  at  the  Wil¬ 
liams  organization  hundreds  of  times 
during  the  past  y^s.  And,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  Oil-O-Matic  success  has 
been  due  largely  to  faith  in  product, 
faith  in  country,  and  faith  in  plan.  .And 
the  plan  is  one  that  stands  up  under 
the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Tailor- 
made  to  suit  the  peculiar  sales  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it 
offers  food  for  thought  to  every  execu¬ 
tive  in  a  sales  or  advertising  capacity. 

The  1933  Oil-O-Matic  Campaign  had 
its  inspiration  in  the  methods  us^  dur¬ 
ing  1931  when  the  Model  K  Oil-O- 
Matic  was  introduced.  Introduced  by 
means  of  regional  meetings — emphasiz¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising — the  Model 
K  Campaign  gave  Oil-O-Matic  of¬ 
ficials  their  first  taste  of  the  methods 
which  were  to  be  used  even  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  during  the  following  years  of 
1932  and  1933. 

In  planning  Oil-O-Matic  copy  appeal 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  public 
had  already  accepted  the  idea  of  auto¬ 
matic  oil  heating.  In  emphasizing  the 
low  prices  of  the  Oil-O-Matic  models, 
the  first  theme  of  the  campaign  was 
carried  out.  That  was  to  sell  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  on  Oil-O-Matic  and 
its  distinctive  features. 

The  buyers  of  the  last  few  years  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  initial  price  in  line 
of  purchase.  Cost  of  maintenance  and 
the  added  burden  this  would  mean  on 
the  family  budget  have  received  closest 
scrutiny.  Thrifty  operation,  accord¬ 
ingly,  roimded  out  the  copy  cycle. 

Every  Oil-O-Matic  campaign  of  the 
past  two  years  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  every  move  antici¬ 
pated  in  advance.  First,  a  survey  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  number  of  years  dis¬ 
closed  the  rather  startling  fact  that  14 
states,  on  the  average,  have  produced 
78  per  cent  of  all  Oil-O-Matic  sales. 
This  eliminated  magazines  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  at  this  particular 
time,  since  circulation  would  be  dissi¬ 
pated  in  34  states  that  at  best  would 
produce  only  22  per  cent  of  Oil-O-Matlc 
sales  volume.  Accordingly,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  every  Oil-O-Matic  campaign  of 
these  outstanding  years  has  been  a 
key-city  newspaper  advertising  program. 

Above  all  else.  Oil-O-Matic  news¬ 
paper  campaifpis  have  been  timely,  in¬ 
corporating  timely  appeals.  Nineteen 
thirty-three  is  a  typical  year  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  new 
product  announcement  appeal  was  fea¬ 
tured  when  the  Model  K-l.S  and  the 
Oil-O-Matic  Water  Heater  were  added 
to  the  line. 

Then,  as  signs  from  all  sides  pointed 
to  price  advances  in  the  near  future, 
the  “Buy  Now  and  Save  Money”  ap¬ 
peal  was  introduced.  This  appeal 
proved  the  most  powerful  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  At  present  the  appeal 
of  the  Oil-O-Matic  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  is  woven  around  the  “Over  the 
Top  with  NRA".  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  newspaper  advertising  campaigns  of 
the  year,  a  complete  direct-mail  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  beim  available. 

Direct  mail  is  offered  to  Oil-O-Matic 
dealers  under  two  plans.  By  one  the 
dealer  purchases  the  material  at  a  nonv 
inal  ch^ge  and  does  his  own  mailing. 
In  the  other,  the  factory  agrees  to  cir¬ 
cularize  the  dealer’s  list  of  prospects  at 
a  cost  of  so  much  per  name  per  mail¬ 
ing.  In  this  latter  case  the  factory 


handles  all  addressing,  stamping  and 
mailing  to  a  list  compiled  by  the  dealer. 
The  latter  has  proved  exceptionally 
popular. 

Free  of  the  manifold  details  accom¬ 
panying  the  mailing  program,  the  dealer 
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NRA  and  Christmas  appeals  are  linked 
in  this  piece  of  OU-O-Matic  copy. 


has  much  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
supervision  of  his  salesmen  and  to  other 
duties  pertaining  to  his  activities. 

Oil-O-Matic  officials  have  always  rea¬ 
lized  that  the  major  factor  in  any  mer¬ 
chandising  program  is  the  retail  sales¬ 
man.  Fully  aware  that,  as  the  retail 
salesman  goes  so  goes  the  campaign, 
the  Williams  organization  has  devoted 
special  attention  during  the  last  few 
years  to  seeing  that  the  salesman  is 
adequat:ly  prepared  to  tell  the  Oil-O- 
Matic  ttory  and  talk  convincingly  of 
its  distinctive  features. 

To  help  the  dealer  select  the  type 
of  men  w.*;©  would  prove  most  respon¬ 
sive  to  training,  a  booklet  entitled,  “In¬ 
terviewing  Retail  Salesmen”  was  pre¬ 
pared.  Care  was  taken  to  see  that  every 
dealer  w^as  supplied  with  a  copy.  An¬ 
other  booklet,  “The  School  Program 
Retail  Sales”  outlines  the  course  of 
training  which  enables  a  new  salesman 
to  go  out  with  a  working  knowledge 
of  Oil-O-Matic  and  become  a  volume 
producer 

The  salesman,  himself,  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  preparation  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  sales  manual,  a  technical  hand¬ 
book  known  as  the  Ten  Majors,  and  a 
“Par  Presentation”.  This  latter  was 
designed  exclusively  to  build  up  a 
salesman’s  conversation  in  the  presence 
of  a  retail  prospect.  Carefully  studied, 
the  booklet  enables  the  salesman  to  do 
just  what  its  title  suggests,  bring  his 
presentation  up  to  par. 

Since  Oil-O-Matic  campaigns  are  not 
built  along  the  lines  of  the  average 


national  campaign,  coupons  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  intergral  part  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Every  effort  is  exerted  to  see 
that  prospect  interest  is  focused  on  the 
authorized  Oil-O-Matic  dealer.  Here 
is  one  short-cut  that  has  proved  good 
strategy.  After  all,  the  dealer’s  show¬ 
room  is  the  point  of  sale.  The  quicker 
the  dealer  is  identified  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospect,  the  quicker  the  two  par¬ 
ties  are  brought  together,  who  can  con¬ 
summate  the  sale.  Ability  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  do  this  job  quickly,  focussing 
attention  on  the  dealer  names,  is  its 
strongest  recommendation  when  Oil-O- 
Matic  campaigns  are  being  planned. 

Retail  salesmen  operating  under  prop¬ 
er  supervision  and  given  adequate  sup¬ 
port,  are  far  more  capable  of  uncov¬ 
ering  sales  leads  than  the  coupons  of 
yesterday. 

In  all  envelope  enclosures,  direct 
mail  material,  newspaper  advertising 
and  booklets,  generalities  are  avoided 
in  1933  Oil-O-Matic  advertising.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  asked  to  buy.  They  are  told 
to  call  the  Oil-O-Matic  dealer  in  their 
community.  This  request  has  been 
backed  up  with  hard-hitting  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  timely  appeal. 

The  dealer  is  certainly  not  overlooked 
in  Oil-O-Matic’s  scheme  of  things.  An 
impressive  and  comprehensive  booklet 
entitled  “Dealer  Procedure,”  or  “What 
To  Do  and  How  To  Do  It  To  Sell 
Oil-O-Matic”  contains  the  very  essence 
of  Oil-O-Matic  success  as  reckoned  by 
the  dealer.  Such  ABC  instructions 
as  arranging  the  showroom,  hiring  and 
training  salesmen,  mapping  his  market, 
all  of  these  are  laid  before  the  dealer. 
Because  if  newspaper  advertising  is 
used,  and  the  attention  of  prospects  is 
directed  to  the  authorized  dealer,  that 
dealer  m;ist  be  an  alert,  progressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  prestige  to  impress 
the  prospective  buyer.  The  success  of 
the  dealers  in  the  past  years  when  the 
going  was  pretty  tough,  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  calibre. 

Oil-O-Matic  copy  appeal  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  slightly 
changed  from  the  days  of  ’26,  ’27,  and 
’28.  During  those  periods  of  Oil-O- 
Matic  history,  copy  and  illustration  fea¬ 
tured  the  results  which  followed  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  Oil-O-Matic — the  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  cleanliness.  In 
1933  these  still  appear  in  Oil-O-Matic 
advertisements,  but  the  economical 
manner  in  which  it  is  possible  to  secure 
these  results  is  now  emphasized  above  all. 

There  is  only  one  acid  test  where 
advertising  of  any  sort  is  concerned, 
and  that  is  sales.  Since  the  Oil-O- 
Matic  organization  ends  its  fiscal  year 
with  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  unit  sales 
over  the  1932  figures,  this  is  certainly 
proof  enough  that  Oil-O-Matic’s  faith  in 
plan  and  products  was  more  than  jus¬ 
tified.  And  it  is  evident  enough  that 
the  organization  which  keeps  striving 
ahead  with  a  consistent  hard-hitting 
sales  program  can  realize  on  it  even 
during  the  days  when  too  many  business 
men  were  singing  the  blues. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunningham,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  handles  the  Williams  Oil- 
O-Matic  account 


GETS  OBERLAENDER  AWARD 

On  a  grant  made  by  the  Oberlaender 
Trust,  Philadelphia,  Prof.  William  L. 
Mapel,  director  of  journalism  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  will  spend  the  summer  of  1934 
studying  works  in  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  in  technical  schools  of  printing 
and  allied  arts  in  Germany.  Mrs.  Mapel 
will  accompany  him.  Professor  Mapel, 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
will  visit  a  large  number  of  German 
universities  to  review  methods  of  in¬ 
struction. 


LEA  DECISION  DEC.  9 

'The  Tennessee  supreme  court  indi¬ 
cated  Nov.  18  that  it  would  hand  down 
a  decision  at  Nashville,  Dec.  9  in  the 
case  of  Luke  Lea  and  his  eldest  son 
Luke,  Jr.,  who  are  resisting  extradition 
to  North  Carolina  where  they  have  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  violating  the 
bank  laws. 


BANKERS  WRECKING 
M.  &  O.,  BACKUS  SAYS 

They  Wish  to  Turn  His  Business  Over 
to  Rival  InteresU,  Newsprint 
Man  Declares  in  Answer 
to  $7,000,000  Suit 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  20 — Eastern 
bankers  are  conniving  to  wreck  him 
and  the  vast  interests  built  up  under 
his  direction,  and  are  bent  on  turning 
his  concerns  over  to  rival  interests, 
E.  W,  Backus  charged  late  Saturday, 
Nov.  18,  in  his  answer  to  a  $7,000,000 
suit  brought  in  Minneapolis  by  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  chief  among  the 
Backus  concerns. 

Conspiring  with  the  bankers,  Mr. 
Backus  charged,  is  the  receiver,  H.  M. 
Robinson,  who  entered  the  suit  six 
weeks  ago  on  the  claim  that  the  sum 
asked  was  diverted  through  a  series  of 
inter-company  transactions  when  the 
vast  Backus  holdings  were  tottering. 
Named  with  Mr.  Backus  in  the  suits 
were  his  wife  and  his  son  and  three 
subsidiaries. 

Heavy  losses  to  the  Backus  interests 
are  being  incurred,  the  answer  alleges, 
because  of  inexperience,  inefficiency 
and  ineptitude  of  the  receivers.  Of 
this,  the  creditors  have  no  knowledge 
except  that  received  in  reports  made 
to  bankers’  committees,  it  was  said. 

The  companies,  the  answer  continued, 
are  being  mulcted  in  excessive  costs 
and  expenses  of  sums  far  exceeding  any 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Company  in  the  days 
of  its  successful  operation. 

The  suit  for  the  $7,000,000  was  started 
with  no  regard  to  creditors  of  the 
corporation  the  answer,  which  asks  for 
dismissal  and  recovery  of  costs, 
contends. 

Up  until  1931,  when  the  receiver¬ 
ship  got  under  way,  Mr,  Backus  sets 
forth,  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  financing  for 
the  maturing  obligations  of  his  far-flung 
enterprises.  Bills  were  paid  on  time 
and  obligations  met  promptly.  In  1931, 
he  continued,  he  discuss^  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  all  maturing  obligations  with 
fiscal  agents.  A  bond  issue  was  under¬ 
written  and  funds  arranged  for.  Within 
a  few  days,  however,  he  was  informed, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Company  had  on  hand  $1,100,- 
000  in  cash,  that  a  receivership  wotdd 
have  to  be  instituted  and  that  all  avail¬ 
able  cash  was  appropriated  by  the  banks. 

The  receivership,  he  was  assured,  Mr. 
Backus  declared,  would  be  a  friendly 
proceeding  in  which  he  would  be  the 
resident  receiver. 

“At  the  time  the  assurances  last 
mentioned  were  given,”  the  answer  con¬ 
tinues,  “there  was  no  intention  upm 
the  part  of  the  eastern  bankers  that  the 
same  should  be  carried  out;  that  the 
fact  the  development  of  the  vast  prop¬ 
erties  involved  had  been  made  the  life 
work  of  the  defendant  Backus  and  that 
the  latter’s  entire  fortune  was  in  the 
equities  of  such  properties  and  this, 
in  their  salvation  and  rehabilitation,  did 
not  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  such  east¬ 
ern  bankers;  that  such  eastern  bankers 
have  been  since  the  early  stages  of 
the  receivership  herein  and  still  are 
conniving  and  conspiring  to  wreck  M. 
and  O.  and  turn  its  properties  over  to 
a  competing  industry,  of  which  the 
eastern  bankers  are  creditors  for  large 
amounts ;  that  the  plan  and  the  scheme 
of  such  bankers  has  been  and  is  to 
depreciate  the  properties  and  enterprises 
involved  and  that  for  the  consummation 
of  such  scheme,  it  was  essential  the 
defendant  Backus  should  be  destroyed 
or  removed  so  far  as  possible  from  the 
picture.” 

Mr.  Backus  first  was  retained  as  an 
adviser  and  consultant  but  gradually 
has  been  pushed  from  all  connections  of 
the  company  he  headed,  the  answer  re¬ 
lates.  Finally,  he  was  discharged  bT 
the  receiver  and  caused  to  resign  as 
director  and  officer  of  the  various  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Minnesota  and  Ontario  with 
the  bringing  of  the  present  suit. 
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means  POWER 


The  New -York  Times  publishes  more  office  equipment 
advertisements  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

(illjfr  Hruj  fork  ©trnrs 


t^et  paid  sale  for  12  months  ended  September  30,  1933  averaged  454,253  weekdays.  734,409  Sundays. 
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NEWSPRINT  FROM  SOUTHERN  PINE 
PASSES  TEST  OF  ROTARY  PRESSES 

Ten  Georgia  Dailies  Print  Editions  on  Pine  Paper  Made  at 
Thorold,  Ont.,  Paper  Plant  Under  Commercial 
Conditions — Publishers  Praise  Its  Quality 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

SAVANNAH,  Ga.,  Nov.  21 — Another 
successful  experiment  designed  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  producing  high- 
grade  newsprint  from  Southern  loblolly 
pine  was  completed  yesterday  when  ten 
Georgia  dailies  printed  all  or  parts  of 
their  regular  editions  on  newsprint  made 
from  Southern  pine  pulp.  The  pulp 
was  made  by  the  process  evolved  by 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  who  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  conducting  tests 
at  his  laboratory  in  Savannah. 

Yesterday’s  test  was  made  to  con¬ 
vince  doubters  who  had  said  that  the 
pulp  could  not  be  run  through  commer¬ 
cial  paper  machines  at  the  rate  of  750 
feet  per  minute,  and  that  the  finished 
paper  could  not  be  run  through  fast 
newspaper  rotary  presses.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  test,  paper  made  on  a  Savannah 
machine  with  a  speed  of  100  feet  per 
minute  had  been  used  in  printing  a 
weekly  paper. 

To  meet  commercial  conditions.  Dr. 
Herty  sent  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Southern  pine  pulp  in  refrigerator  cars 
to  the  mill  of  the  Beaver  Wood  Fibre 
Company,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont.,  where 
it  w’as  put  through  the  regular  ma¬ 
chines.  It  was  stated  that  the  foreman 
of  the  mill  reported  that  there  was 
“not  a  break  in  a  carload’’  of  the  new 
paper. 

The  ten  newspapers  which  used  the 
Southern  pine  newsprint,  and  which 
helped  finance  the  shipment  of  pulp  to 
Thorold,  were:  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Atlanta  Georgian,  Savan¬ 
nah  Evening  Press,  Savannah  Morning 
News,  Macon  Telegraph,  Albany  Her¬ 
ald,  IVaycross  Journal-Herald,  Athens 
Banner-Herald  and  Brunswick  News. 

Each  of  these  newspapers  has  re¬ 
ported  to  Dr.  Herty  that  the  run  was 
made  without  incident,  the  paper  behav¬ 
ing  on  the  fast  runs  just  as  well  as 
spruce  pulp  newsprint. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
said: 

“I  was  informed  by  the  pressman 
that  he  never  had  a  better  run  in  his 
life.  The  paper  looked  fine  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  expectations.” 

“Our  early  edition  printed  on  Geor¬ 
gia  pine  was  beautifully  printed,”  said 
John  Paschall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  “The  paper  takes  ink 
well,  with  cuts  printing  up  as  well  as 
on  paper  from  other  woods  we  have 
used.  We  are  delighted  with  the  new 
paper.” 

Leonard  Roan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  said: 

“The  Georgian’s  first  trial  of  the  pine 
pulp  paper  has  been  surprisingly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  pine  paper  seemed  a  bit 
softer  than  spruce  paper,  but  has  a 
good  finish  on  both  sides  and  is  quite 


Z70,743 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oF  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

OCTOBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1933,  was  179/843. 

Ep^rything  in  Baitimorm 
Bevoivpa  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evoning  Sunday 


strong.  One  press  ran  an  edition  of 
20,000  copies  without  a  break.  The 
printing  was  as  good  as  on  spruce 
paper. 

P.  T.  Anderson,  Jr.,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and 
Macon  News,  said: 

“The  press  run  for  this  morning’s 
paper  was  a  huge  success.  The  paper 
far  surpassed  my  expectations  as  to 
what  it  would  do.  There  was  ap¬ 
parently  no  static,  which  has  been  very 
annoying  for  the  past  few  days.  The 
entire  run  was  made  without  a  single 
break  that  could  be  blamed  on  the 
paper.” 

In  a  report  to  Dr.  Herty  on  the 
newsprint  run  from  Georgia  Piije, 
Manager  John  Ball  of  the  Thorold  plant 
said,  “the  writer  is  very  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  was  no  pitch  at  any  time 
and  in  fact  the  paper  which  we  ran 
stuck  to  our  first  press  roll  75  per  cent 
less  than  it  would  on  our  regular  spruce 
pulp.  It  ran  100  per  cent  perfect,  as 
far  as  the  paper  machine  operation  is 
concerned.  As  you  can  readily  see,  it 
took  fairly  good  surface,  but  the  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  with  a  little  more 
experience  with  your  sulphite  and 
groundwood  you  will  be  able  to  get  a 
still  better  surface,  a  much  cleaner  and 
better  sheet  of  paper.  The  formation 
was  excellent,  as  you  will  note  from 
the  samples  submitted.” 

As  a  new  industrial  field  for  the 
South  Dr.  Herty  points  out  that  spruce 
pulpwood  costs  about  $10  a  ton  against 
$3.50  for  southern  pine.  The  burst 
strength  of  the  southern  paper  is  better, 
its  weight  lighter  thus  bringing  corres¬ 
ponding  lower  freight  rates.  Trees  10 
to  13  years  old  can  be  used  for  commer¬ 
cial  production,  though  Dr.  Herty  has 
made  paper  from  the  special  fast  grow¬ 
ing  pines  only  seven  years  old. 

■The  conversion  cost  of  newsprint 
from  pine  by  the  Herty  method  is  $19.06 
a  ton  as  against  $27.90  for  the  Canadian 
spruce,  it  was  stated. 

The  manufacture  of  the  newsprint  by 
the  Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Company,  a 


A  ten  second  glimpse  of 

METROPOLITAN 
LONG  ISLAND 

THE  splendid  schools  of  Long 
•  Island  have  been  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  unprecedented 
growth  and  development  of  New 
York’s  great  suburban  homeland. 
The  spacious  new  school  pictured 
is  already  being  enlarged  to  meet 
additional  requirements.  Con¬ 
cerns  seeking  the  favor  of  children 
today  and  parents  tomorrow  well 
may  focus  their  attention  upon  this 
great  responsive  $150,000,000 
market — prosperous  Metropolitan 
Long  Island-Dominated  and  cul¬ 
tivated  by  its  home  newspapers 


Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island 


THE  NASSAU  DAILY  STAR 

Lmibroolc,  Lwit  Mend 


subsidiary  of  the  Certain-teed  Products 
Corporation  of  New  York,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  through  A.  Whittemorq, 
president  and  Robert  M.  Nelson,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Beaver  Wood 
firm,  and  John  Ball,  manager  of  tfje 
Thorold  plant. 


Canadian  Experts  See  No 
Threat  in  Pine  Experiment 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Nov.  22 — Canadian  news¬ 
print  executives  and  experts  studied 
with  interest  this  week  samples  of  news¬ 
print  produced  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  from 
southern  United  States  pine.  Their 
verdict  was  not  altogether  favorable, 
and  they  did  not  see  any  immediate 
menace  to  the  Canadian  industry  in  the 
new'  product,  although  it  was  stated 
to  have  been  successfully  used  by  news¬ 
papers  in  Georgia. 

Canadian  experts  considered  that  the 
southern  pine  newsprint  would  not 
stand  the  pressure  of  large  high  speed 
metropolitan  presses.  They  also 
stressed  the  point  that  a  combination 
of  cheap  power,  adequate  supply  of  the 
right  wood  and  proximity  to  markets 
make  Quebec  and  Ontario  natural  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  newsprint  industry. 

A  sample  of  the  newsprint  paper 
manufactured  at  Thorold  last  week 
from  southern  pine  was  compared  here 
today  with  paper  made  from  Canadian 
spruce  on  the  same  machine,  and  ex¬ 
perts,  while  agreeing  that  the  former 
was  by  far  the  best  yet  produced  from 
the  pine  tree,  pronounced  it  inferior. 
One  authority  in  pointing  to  its  coarser 


fibre  expressed  doubt  whether  it  could 
ever  be  developed  into  as  good  a  paper 
as  the  Canadian  product. 

In  the  newsprint  made  from  southern 
pine  there  was  contained  25  per  cent 
sulphite  and  75  per  cent  groundwood, 
while  newsprint  manufactured  front 
spruce  contains  usually  between  15  and 
20  per  cent  sulphite.  It  is  indicated 
by  newsprint  men  here  that  the  higher 
content  of  sulphite  does  not  create  an 
important  economic  factor,  but  does 
establish  an  inferior  grade  of  newsprint 
paper,  from  the  point  of  view  of  taking 
ink. 

The  less  sulphite  used  the  better  the 
grade  of  paper. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  appear  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  potentialities  of 
newsprint  manufacture  from  southern 
pine,  but  for  the  time  being  there  are 
advanced  by  well-posted  observers  here 
a  variety  of  factors  that  combine  to 
make  reasonably  remote  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  serious  competitive  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  Canadian  industry  from  that 
source.  These  include  the  fact  that 
the  newsprint  paper  thus  far  produced 
is  substantially  inferior;  that  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  established  that  costs 
would  be  very  substantially  below  those 
of  the  Canadian  producers  and  that 
mills  would  need  to  be  financed  requir¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  capital. 

Sight  should  not  be  lost,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  while  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  South  may,  and  appears 
most  likely,  to  be  some  time  off,  the 
creation  of  even  a  small  unit  would  re¬ 
duce  a  market  already  inadequate  for 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  industry. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

WEDDINGS,  TIGERS 
WEEK-END  GUESTS 

Believing  that  NEWS  is  a  prime  factor  in  developing  the  reader 
interest  which  stimulates  advertising  response,  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette  spare  neither  effort^nor  expense  in  givittg  Centrjil 
Massachusetts  readers  the  fullest  coverage  of  local  news. 

128  Suburban  Reporters 

In  the  201  Central  Massachusetts  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
community  centers  served  by  these  newspapers,  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  employ  128  salaried  reporters.  The  suburban  editions 
of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  publish  daily  an  average  of  70 
columns  of  suburban  news — LOCAL  news — with  NAMES: 

"Leicester  slenog  coeds  Leominster  bus  drioer — Marlboro  Tigers  vanquish 
visiting  eleven — Clinton  girl  week-ends  with  mother  at  Spencer" — 

The  stuff  from  which  reader  interest  is  made  and  advertising  response 
accelerated. 

964  Miles  Daily 

To  deliver  the  news  promptly  to  readers  in  the  Worcester  suburban 
territory,  Telegram  and  Gazette  delivery  cars  run  964  miles  daily. 
899  alert  carriers  complete  the  suburban  service. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasoru  why  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  are  the  preferred 
mwspapers  in  the  homes  not  only  of  Worcester  but  also  of  the  entire  Worcester 
suburban  area. 

Population  of  Worcester,  195,311;  city  and  retail  trading 
zone  (ABC)  433,287. 

Of  all  families  both  in  Worcester  and  throughout  the  retail  trading  zone  which 
e\eryday  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  newspaper. 

OtZof  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in  Their 

Homes  Regularly — Six  Days  Every  Week 

The  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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THE  TUGWELL  BILL 

AND 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


That  public  opinion  might  be  better  informed 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  secured  for  the  A.N.A., 
the  A.A.A.A.  and  The  Proprietary  Association 
a  place  on  the  program  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
annual  convention  at  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  November  16. 

The  address  was  by  Dr.  C. 

H.  Goudiss,  a  nationally 
known  authority  on  foods 
and  nutrition  and  at  one 
time  associated  with  Dr. 

Harvey  W.  Wiley. 


Through  the  facilities  of  the 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Star-Gsizette- 
Advertiser  the  text  of  Dr. 
Goudiss’  address  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and 
Universal  News  Service, 
and  carried  on  those  wires. 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 
are  opposed  to  un-American 
legislation  that  jeopardizes 
the  future  of  thousands  of 
manufacturers,  retailers  and 

millions  of  employees.  The  Gannett  Newspapers 
believe  in  and  will  fight  for  the  principles  of  the 
Tugwell  Bill  which  protect  against  unscrupulous 
and  fraudulent  merchandising  and  advertising  but 
oppose  the  methods  and  machinery  by  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  accomplish  that  much-to-be-desired 
result. 


THE  TUGWELL  BILL 

A  spcakar  b«for*  tha  Naw  York  Stata  Fadaration  of 
Woman’s  Clubs  at  tha  Mark  Twain  Hotal  yastarday 
told  what  tha  Dapartmant  of  Aariculturo  thinks  about 
tha  proposad  Tuywall  Bill  which,  if  passad  by  tha  nast 
Conyrass.  would  affact  a  naw  F^aral  Food  and  Druy 
Law.  Tha  dalayatas  to  tha  convantion  wara  cited 
“horrible  asamplaa’’  of  the  past. 

TIm  speaker  did  not  tall  his  listanars  that  there  exist 
t^ay  laws  which  ara  sufficient  to  cope  with  any  of 
the  cases  ha  cited.  Ha  did  not  make  it  clear  anouyh 
that  many  ot  tha  thlnys  to  which  ha  rafarrad  have 
bean  put  out  of  axistanca  by  axistiny  lawsi  that  many 
***••'•  hare  bean  brouyht  under  the  rayulations  by 
•*>*uny  laws  and  that  all  others  should  bs  eontrollad 
hy  present  food  and  druy  laws. 

Ha  did  not  sell  to  his  listanars  tha  idea  that  tha  pro¬ 
posed  Tuywall  Bill  will  place  completely  within  a 
bureau,  the  Dapartmant  of  Ayriculturo,  tha  power 
practically  to  maka  its  own  laws,  and  raramp  them 
»om  time  to  time;  that  It  yiras  powers  of  policeman, 
datactlra,  proaacutlny  attorney,  Judya  and  jury,  all 
rolM  into  one,  to  a  politically  constituted  bureau  with 
auth^^,  in  certain  instances,  to  conkscata  industry, 
even  riyht  off  tha  shalTas  of  yrocers  and  druyyists. 

At  any  time,  particularly  In  those  days  whan  tha  fiyht 
la  to  surHya  and  recoup,  un-Amarlean  layislation  such 
as  this,  Jaopardlainy  tha  future  of  thousands  of  man- 
ufactums  and  ratallars  and  millions  of  employes,  is 
somathiny  to  question.  It  is  stranya  that  moat  of 
the  yoTornment  ayancias  are  strivlny  for  improved 
business  yot  one  department  la  payiny  the  expanses  of 
propayandists  to  yo  about  tha  country  scariny  people 
with  only  half  the  story,  tryiny  to  lobby  tha  Dapart- 
mant  of  Ayriculturo  into  yovornmontal  functions 
which  properly  bolony  to  the  Dapartmant  of  Justice 
and  are  already  amply  covarad  by  tha  present  Food  and 
Druy  Act,  tha  Postal  Laws  and  tha  Federal  Trade  Act. 
^  principle,  and  certainly  in  this  instance, 

the  daleyation  of  such  unlimited  and  persecution 
po^rs  to  a  bureau  of  purely  political  appointment 
*"  j  “^c^enca  too  often  dominated  by  incompatants 
and  theorists.  Is  a  danyorous  thiny  to  endorse.  If  the 
intent  of  tha  bill  and  all  its  yo^  features  could  not 
be  otherwisa  ratainad,  in  fact  did  not  mostly  exist,  it 
would  be  diffarant. 

An  Editorial. 

Tha  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Star-CaMatta  Adeartirar, 
Nooamher  IS,  If 33. 


AFTER  declaring  that  his  objective  is  the  com- 
Aa  plete  extermination  of  every  unscrupulous 
manufacturer  of  food  or  drugs.  Dr.  Goudiss 
declared:  “Any  attempt  to  abruptly  stop  self- 
medication  by  law  may  re¬ 
sult  in  another  form  of 
bootlegging  and  racketeer¬ 
ing  .  .  .  evaded  laws  are 
even  more  dangerous  than 
no  laws  at  all.”  “Would 
create  chaos  and  bring  with 
it  a  new  swaggering  A1 
Capone  in  the  person  of 
the  corrupt  manufacturer.” 
“Not  in  the  heyday  of  un¬ 
enforceable  prohibition  was 
there  a  greater  opportunity 
for  corruption.”  “It  is  not 
the  unscrupulous  ones  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  passage  of  this 
Bill  ...  if  enacted  into  law 
it  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  every  one  of  us  who  is 
working  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  health”  .  .  .  “there  is 
no  such  thing  as  general 
agreement  of  medical 
opinion”  .  .  ,  “The  final  decision  rests  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  law  must  be  bigger 
than  any  individual  .  .  .  otherwise  it  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.” 

Excerpts  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Goudiss’  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November  16. 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  Newa  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Olean  Times-Herald  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 
Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  Ellmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON— -New  York— Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cincinnati  Post 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 


Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
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V 


thnt  counts 


SEitypes  of  advertising  are 
san . .  they  help  and  they  help 
3iid  sly.  But  in  practically 
m  ice  where  a  product  or  a 
)f  ducts  scored  a  national 
S8  ^as  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTIS- 
hatetually  made  the  touch- 
• 

less  )day  is  REGIONAL.  The 
etin  nap  no  longer  offers  any- 
a[  roaching  uniform  sales 
rlM  f.  One  town,  one  section 
e «  itry,  one  sub-market  will 
t  to  coming  .  •  .  another  town 
Lclh  section  will  be  flat  and 
dc  to  sales  and  advertising 
iL 


As  a  result . . .  practically  every  keen 
merchandising  organization  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  HAMMERING 
HARD  AT  THE  POINT-OF-SALE.  The 
results  are  instant.  The  dealer,  the 
salesman  in  the  field,  and  the  man 
on  the  floor  all  respond  enthusiast¬ 
ically  to  the  personal  support  they 
are  receiving.  And  their  enthus¬ 
iasm  is  transmitted  to  the  buying 
prospect.  Quick,  gratifying  sales  and 
increasing  sales  volume  are  sure  to 
result.  And  the  sum  total  of  your 
regional  success,  resulting  from  in¬ 
tensive  advertising  effort  at  the  point- 
of-sale,  means  national  success.  The 
trend  today  is  all  toward  newspapers. 


MID 


it 
Lirt< 


Times 

Mercury 
Standard-Times 
JJaily  News 
[<|teRALD  Tribune 


:(fSl}N 

iTImes 


New  York  World-Telegram 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 


Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Repltblican 


TELL  'EM 

TODAY 


SELL  'EM 
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MAGAZINE  CAMPAIGNS  EXAGGERATED 
BY  DISREGARD  OF  DUPLICATION 

Total  Circulation  of  15  Leading  Periodicals  Brought  Down 
50.32%  by  Figures  on  Overlapping,  Says  Bureau 
of  Advertising  Bulletin 


A  NATIONAL  advertiser,  seeking  to 
impress  his  dealers  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  support  he  was  giving,  armed 
his  salesmen  with  elaborate  portfolios 
which  presented  the  1933  schedule  as 
follows : 


Pobll  cation 

Circu¬ 

lation 

Inscr- 

tlona 

Combined 

Cir¬ 

culation 

Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post 

2,700,000 

7 

18,900,000 

Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  . 

1,850,000 

2 

3,700.000 

Delineator  .... 

2,000,000 

5 

10,000,000 

McCaU’a  . 

2,250,000 

7 

15,750,000 

Woman’s  Home 
Companion  . . . 

2,500,000 

5 

12,500,000 

Total  Circula- 
Circnlation. 

11,300,000 

26 

60,830,000 

Examples  of  this  sort  of  ‘presenta¬ 
tion’  are  abundant,”  says  a  new  sales 
promotion  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.  ‘‘Note  how, 
imder  the  heading  ‘Qimbined  Circula¬ 
tion,'  a  coverage  of  60,850,000  is  im¬ 
plied,  and  next  to  it  ‘26  insertions.’  A 
skillful  salesman  would  skip  from  these 
impressive  totals  to  a  display  of  beau¬ 
tiful  color  proofs  and  charts  designed 
to  dazzle  the  dealer’s  credibility. 

‘‘But  what  are  the  actual  facts  in  this 
campaign? 

‘‘Five  magazines  are  being  used  with 
a  total  of  11,300,000  circulation — re- 
duc^  by  duplication  to  less  than  eight 
million  units  of  coverage.  The  largest 
number  of  insertions  is  seven,  tjie 
smallest  two,  the  average  five.  An 
average  of  five  advertisements  to  one- 
quarter  of  American  buying  homes, 
rather  than  26  advertisements  covering 
each  home  twice  over! 

“Adding  together  the  circulation  of 
separate  issues  of  the  same  magazine, 
ignoring  duplication,  then  multiplying 
totals  by  4.5  (the  average  number  of 
persons  per  family)  are  all  fre¬ 
quent  devices  of  the  magazine  enthusi¬ 
asts.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  bulletin 
is  entitled  “Newspapers  and  Magazines.” 
Citing  statistics  on  duplication  of  mag¬ 
azine  circulation,  it  refutes  many  of  the 
arguments  made  in  behalf  of  magazine 
advertising  as  opposed  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“How  many  buyers  can  be  reached 
through  magazines,  and  how  many 
through  newspapers?”  asks  the  bulle¬ 
tin. 

“A  recent  survey  by  the  R.  L.  Polk 
Company  discovert  that  in  fifteen  rep¬ 
resentative  cities  an  average  of  91.4 
per  cent  of  the  families  read  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  54.4  per  cent  read  one  or 
more  magazines. 

“In  one  city  less  than  38  per  cent  of 
the_  families  read  any  magazines  at  all, 
while  92  per  cent  read  newspapers.  The 
highest  coverage  for  magazines  was 


76.5  per  cent  in  a  city  where  91.9  per 
cent  read  newspapers. 

“In  presenting  the  circulation  of  even 
a  limited  list  of  magazines,  promoters 
of  this  medium  may  often  establish  a 
higher  percentage  of  magazine  reading 
families  than  the  above  by  ignoring  one 
very  essential  factor:  duplication. 

“Magazines  are  for  the  most  part 
edited  to  appeal  to  an  individual  mm- 
ber  of  the  family.  There  are  period¬ 
icals  for  lx)ys,  for  girls,  for  the  house¬ 
wife,  for  the  golfer,  for  the  socially  in¬ 
cline — and  so  on  through  a  catalog  of 
interests  and  conditions. 

“It  would  be  natural,  then,  to  find 
more  than  a  single  magazine  in  many 
homes.  Polk  figures  show  that  in  one 
representative  city  the  duplication  of  six 
leading  monthlies  is  71  per  cent  of  the 
combined  numerical  circulation,  while 
that  of  four  leading  weeklies  is  62.5  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  an  advertiser 
who  buys  and  pays  for  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  55,380  in  this  market  is  only 
reaching  16,620  homes. 

“Duplication  is  not  necessarily  a  waste 
insofar  as  one  person  sees  the  same 
advertisment  in  several  places — repeti¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  is  a  valuable  factor  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  essential  disadvantages 
of  duplication  are:  (1)  it  is  costly; 
(2)  it  cuts  down  an  advertiser’s  cover¬ 
age  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  coverage 
which  he  may  think  he  is  getting  on  the 
basis  of  straight  circulation  figures. 
And  yet  many  advertisers  still  think 
that  the  total  circulation  of  a  list  shows 
the  total  coverage;  they  have  yet  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  duplication.” 

The  bulletin  lists  fifteen  leading  maga¬ 
zines  each  with  a  circulation  more 
than  1,000,000,  which  together  accounted 
for  advertising  volume  in  1932  of 
$81,035,216,  or  70.4  per  cent  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  total. 

“While  rarely  used  as  a  group  be¬ 
cause  of  the  aggregate  cost,”  says  the 
bulletin,  “these  fifteen  magazines  may 
be  considered  a  fair  example  of  practical 
magrazine  coverage.  Granting  that  the 
exceptional  advertiser  could  afford  to 
use  this  list,  what  coverage  is  he  getting 
for  his  money? 

“If  we  add  up  the  individual  circula¬ 
tions  of  these  magazines,  we  get  an 
apparent  total  of  29,698,068.  But  look 
how  duplication  pares  down  this  cir¬ 
culation.  By  the  time  the  last  magazine 
is  added  to  the  list  of  fifteen,  only  5.7 
per  cent  of  its  circulation  goes  toward 
increasing  coverage,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  94.3  per  cent  goes  into  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  those  who  read  one  or  more  of 
the  other  magazines. 

“Altogether  the  duplication  of  this  list 
of  fifteen  magazines  amounts  to  50.32 
per  cent  of  the  apparent  circulation — 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  on  the  basis 
of  extremely  conservative  estimates. 


JESSIE  MARIE 

DE  BOTH 


MOST  POPULAR  NAME  IN  THE 
COOKING  SCHOOL  WORLD  TODAY 

The  outstanding  personality  in  the  Cooking-School  Field  today  is 
Jessie  Marie  De  Both.  By  every  measure — talent,  experience, 
following,  class  of  newspaper  served — she  excels.  Sponsor  a  De  Both 
School — and  place  your  paper  definitely  in  the  ranks  of  the  very 
best  in  American  newspaperdom. 

DE  BOTH  HOME  MAKERS  SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK  OTYi  19SS  Gnyte  Rsadhn  CHKAOOi  tt4  EmI  OhM*  SkM| 


“Consider  by  way  of  c(xitrast  the 
newspaper  side  of  this  picture.  Approx¬ 
imately  2,000  daily  English-language 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Onada  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  38,400,000.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  duplication  in  this  total 
figure.  Granting  that  “every  family 
which  reads  at  all  reads  a  newspaper,” 
this  duplication  would  average  roughly 
9%.  In  some  markets  it  might  be 
higher.  In  others  it  would  not  exist  at  all. 

“But  an  important  fact  of  newspaper 
coverage  is  that  duplication  need  not 
exist  at  all.  Daily  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  over  1,400  separate  markets 
and  with  few  exceptions  each  is  con¬ 
centrated  largely  in  the  market  which  it 
serves.  'This  means  that  duplication  can 
be  kept  at  a  neglible  figure,  by  a  careful 
selection  of  dailies.” 

Turning  to  the  question  of  cost,  the 
bulletin  ^ives  the  average  daily  news¬ 
paper  milline  rate  as  $3.27,  and  the 
average  milline  rate  of  the  fifteen  maga¬ 
zines  as  $5.28.  Because  of  duplication, 
however,  it  is  stated,  “as  soon  as  more 
than  one  magazine  is  used,  the  milline 
rate  for  magazines  ceases  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  cost.” 

Half  of  the  bulletin  is  taken  up  with 
a  tabulation  of  magazine  circulations  in 
each  city  where  there  is  a  newspaper 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
These  tables  show  the  circulation  of  each 
magazine  in  each  city,  with  the  total  for 
the  15  magazines  for  each  city,  and 
finally  the  number  of  homes  reached  in 
each  city  when  duplication  has  been 
eliminate.  The  magazines  listed  are: 
American,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens, 
Collier's,  Cosmopolitan,  Delineator, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  Liberty,  Literary  Digest,  McCall’s, 
National  Geographic,  'Pictorial  Review, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  True  Story, 
IV Oman’s  Home  Companion. 

SIMMONS  PROMOTED 

Frank  M.  Simmons,  associate  editor 
of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  since  1921, 
has  been  made  managing  editor. 


H.  A.  LYON  TO  DIRECT 
SAVINGS  BANK  DRIVE 


Leaves  Bankers  Trust  Company  to 
Undertake  Public  Relations 
Effort — No  Advertising 
Planned 


H.  A.  Lyon,  former  president  of  ^ 
national  Financial  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  resigned  as  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  and  will  join  Harold  F. 
Strong  Corporation,  New  York,  public 
relations  counsel,  twng  charg^  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  and 
the  New  York  State  Association  d 
Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

Saying  that  his  new  work  could  Imdly 
be  described  as  yet,  Mr.  Lyon  indicated 
that  the  saving;s  banks  associations 
would  seek  to  bring  about  a  better 
“honest  sincere  understanding”  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  concerning  the  pub¬ 
lic's  stake  in  the  Imking  situation. 

No  advertising  is  planned  as  part  of 
Mr.  Lyon’s  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said  in  response  to  a  question,  pub¬ 
licity  releases  will  not  play  as  important 
a  part  “as  you  might  think,”  although, 
he  added,  it  is  planned  to  bring  out 
matters  of  news  interest. 

Two  units  of  the  New  York  State  asso¬ 
ciation,  Groups  4  and  5,  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York,  have  bera  carrying  on 
an  advertising  campaign  explaining 
savings  bank  matters.  Mr.  Lyon  said 
his  new  work  will  not  affect  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Besides  heading  the  National  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers’  Association,  he  has 
served  as  president  of  the  New  York 
group  of  financial  advertisers  in  1930. 
Before  joining  the  Bankers  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  he  spent  twelve  years  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Before  that  he  was  with  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


It  Takes  All 


Complete 

Coverage 

The  true  coverage  of 
a  community  must  in¬ 
clude  all  its  natural, 
unforced  trading  ter¬ 
ritory  for  best  results. 


Buying 

Power 

Not  only  must  people 
read  a  paper  —  they 
must  be  able  to  satisfy 
desires  created  by  good 
advertising. 


Reader 

Confidence 

Finally,  the  readers  of 
any  paper  must  have 
a  thorough  confidence 
in  the  integrity  both 
of  its  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 


YOLTLL  FIND  ALL  THREE  IN 

THE  YORK.  PA.  GAZETTE  AND  DAILY 

Which  covers  the  natural  limited  trading  territory  of  York 
City,  reaches  the  better  homes  of  City  and  County  alike  and 
has  fostered  the  very  finest  reader  confidence  by  an  un' 
usually  strict  censorship^of  advertising  and  independence  of 
news  policy. 

For  further  details  see 

HOWLAND  &.  HOWLAND,  Inc. 

National  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 

247  PARK  AVBNUB 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVBNUB 
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Can  you  carry  enough  ink  on  your 
newspaper  to  make  the  headlines  really 
black?  —  really  sharp  and  distinctive? 
Or,  has  your  paper  a  gray  appearance? 

You  cannot  carry  as  much  ink  on  your 
newspaper  as  you  should  unless  the 
news-text  type  that  you  are  using  is 
really  designed  for  producing  genuine 
blackness  as  well  as  maximiun  legibility. 

Ordinary  news  faces  fill  up  when 
enough  ink  is  used  to  properly  print  the 
headlines.  Ordinary,  old-fashioned  news 
faces  will  fill  up  when  enough  ink  is  used 
to  print  the  advertisements  as  black  as 
desired  by  newspaper  advertisers. 

Intertype  IDEAL  NEWS  is  not  an  or¬ 


dinary  news  face.  Its  individual  letters 
are  so  spaced  on  the  Modem  Wide  Tooth 
Matrices  as  to  prevent  filling  up  and 
blotting  when  the  full  amoimt  of  ink  is 
used  to  give  the  paper  a  real  serious 
appearance. 

Intertype  IDEAL  NE3WS  is  correctly 
proportioned  for  maximiun  legibUity  and 
correctly  spaced  for  full  printability  on 
any  presses  at  any  speed. 

Intertype  IDEAL  NEWS  is  made  on 
the  Modem  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  which 
last  long,  reduce  replacements,  and  also 
run  on  other  line  composing  machines  as 
readily  as  they  do  on  Intertypes. 


INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  BaukP^^ - 

360  Furman  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  T*  ^  i 

Chicago,  180  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  St.;  O  •  / 

I  San  Francisco,  162  Fremont  St. ;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  1 

s  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  ■  h*  I 

n  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World  J _#Oti  Itm  / 
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NEW  WAREHOUSE  AFIRE 

Flying  Wedge  Now  in  City  HaU  WOULD  RESTORE 

Mayor  Moves  Without  Group  of  Interferers  FAMILY  DOaOR 

Breaking  Pathway  for  Him  - 

-  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Sachs  Pleads 

The  “flying  wedge,”  barred  from  collegiate  football  as  too  e.n  I  OL  •  • 
.dangerous  to  the  life  imd  limb  of  the  collegians,  has  been  in-  idr  ueoeral  PhySICiaD 

troduced  into  the  world  of  politics  in  this  year  of  the  reign  of  -  I 

Mayor  John  Patrick  O’Brien  at  New  York  City  Hall.  ACADEMY  TO  HEAR  APPEAL 

And  the  O’Brien  “wedge”  borrows^ - — - -  . 

this  from  Knute  Rockn^— the  inter- 1 , _ .  * v_i.-  i j.  ^ 
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WRITERS  WADE  IN  MUD 
TO  REACH  BALLOON 

Firrt  New*  of  Stratosphere  Flier*’ 
Landing  Telephoned  to  Bridgeton 

(N.  J.)  New* - Chicago  Daily 

New*  Co-Spon*or  of  Flight 


First  news  of  the  landing  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  in  which  Lieutenant  Conunander 
T.  G.  W.  Settle  and  Major  Charles 
L.  Fordney  soared  through  the  strato- 
s^ere  was  obtained  by  a  telephone  call 
by  a  farmhand  to  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News.  ■ 

The  balloonists  landed  at  5.50  p.  m. 
Nov  20,  in  a  marsh  near  Bridgeton. 
They  spent  the  night  in  the  gondola 
and  in  the  morning  found  their  way 
to  a  farmhouse,  where  they  put  in  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  A  farmhand,  overhearing 
the  calls,  telephoned  the  Bridgeton  daily. 

Graham  Schofield  and  George  H. 
Bear,  of  the  Evening  News  staff,  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  farmlwuse,  talked  with 
Major  Fordney  and  sent  out  the  first 
definite  information  about  the  balloon- 
ists. 

New  Jersey  troopers  got  their  first 
tip  from  a  telephone  girl  _who  put 
through  a  connection  for  Major  Ford¬ 
ney  to  Washington.  Word  spr^d 
rapidly  through  Bridgeton  and  an  im¬ 
mediate  exodus  of  its  residents  toward 
the  Johnson  farm  followed. 

With  Schofield  and  Bear  in  the  v^, 
others  from  the  Bridgeton  News,  in¬ 
cluding  Wesley  Stone,  Ralph  Brandt 
and  Walter  Smith,  followed  in  another 
car. 

As  reporters  from  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  covering  the  biggest  aviation  as¬ 
signment  in  months,  as  well  as  others, 
converged  upon  the  swampy  section  in 
which  the  balloon  had  come  down,  hip 
boots  sold  at  a  premium.  Newspaper 
men,  photographers  and  officials  of  ^e 
National  Aeronautical  Assn,  vied  with 
one  another  to  obtain  them,  and  farmers 
who  possessed  them  were  offered  gold 
rush  prices  for  the  mere  rental  of  them 
for  a  day. 

Throughout  the  flight  the  two  bal¬ 
loonists  were  in  constant  touch  by  radio 
with  the  sensors  of  the  flight-^he 
Chicago  Doily  News  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Just  as  Commander  Settle’s  first  un¬ 
successful  attempt  in  Chicago  last  Aug¬ 
ust  was  an  occasion  for  swift  action  on 
the  part  of  Daily  News  reporters  and 
cameramen,  so  was  his  sky-soaring  flight 
this  week  an  event  which  has  kept 
everyone  connected  with  it  on  their 
toes  from  the  time  the  balloon  took  oS 
at  A^on,  O.,  at  dawn  Nov.  20. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter,  and  Aldcn  Brown,  Daily  News 
idiott^rapher,  followed  the  Settle 
stratosphere  balloon  by  automobile  as 
it  drifted  eastward  across  Ohio  arid 
Pennsylvania  and  eventually  landing  in 
New  Jersey.  Later  Casey  went  up  in 
an  airplane  at  Bellanca  Field  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  Navy  pilot  and  his 
companion.  Meanwhile  Brown  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  Daily  News  for  further 
instructions. 

While  Brown  was  conversing  with 
Hal  O’Flaherty,  Daily  News  assistant 
managing  editor,  shortly  before  9  A.  M., 
his  cMl  was  interrupted  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  operator  sayii^  that  Major 
Fordney  was  on  the  wire. 

After  giving  further  details  of  how 
he  and  Comnumder  Settle  had  slept  all 
night  in  the  balloon  and  requesting  that 
naval  authorities  be  given  the  location 
of  the  balloon.  Major  Fordney  bade 
goodbye  to  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  who  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  to  Brown  by  tele¬ 
phone  the  location  of  the  balloonists. 
Brown  got  in  touch  with  Casey  and  the 
two  of  them  waded  through  the  mud  to 
gTMt  Settle  and  Fordney.  Paul  Leach, 
Daily  News  Washington  correspondent, 
also  got  in  touch  by  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  with  Fordney  while  he  was  still 
at  Sam  Johnson’s  farm  nine  miles 
south  of  Bridgetoa 

The  Daily  News  reporter  and  cam¬ 
eraman  then  rushed  back  to  Bridgeton, 
where  the  mud-covered  Casey  filed  his 
story  for  the  late  afternoon  editions 


Lieutenant  Commander  T.  G.  W.  Settle,  U.  S.  N.,  pictured  recounting  his 
stratosphere  experiences  to  newspapermen  who  met  him  at  Anacostia  Field, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  21,  after  his  successful  flight  into  the  upper  strata, 
accompanied  by  his  aide.  Major  Chester  L.  Fordney 


and  Brown  made  arrangements  to  put 
his  pictures  aboard  a  plane  leaving 
Newark  this  evening. 

When  the  peak  of  the  flight  was 
reached  late  yesterday  afternoon.  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  and  Niles  Trammell,  vice-presi- 


Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News 
publisher,  shown  talking  with  Com¬ 
mander  Settle  and  Major  Fordney 
when  they  were  nearly  60,000  feet  in 
the  stratosphere  Monday.  The  two-way 
radio  conversations  were  broadcast 
over  WMAQ. 

dent  of  NBC,  talked  with  Commander 
Settle  and  Major  Fordney  in  two-way 
communication  by  radio.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  history  that  such  an 
achievement  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
summated.  The  voices  of  Col.  Knox 
and  the  balloonists  were  heard  with 
clarity.  Their  conversations  were 
broadcast  by  radio  over  Station 
WMAQ. 


PUBLISHER  EXONERATED 

C.  O.  Broxon,  Pixley,  Cal.,  publisher 
has  been  absolved  by  a  coroner’s  jury 
of  blame  for  the  death  of  Joe  Rodriguez, 
a  cotton  picker.  Rodriguez,  blind  in  one 
eye,  walked  directly  into  the  path  of 
Mr.  Broxon’s  auto,  the  jury  reported. 
The  publisher  was  en  route  to  Visalia 
to  attend  a  publishers’  meeting  at  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

MARKS  EIGH’nETH  BIRTHDAY 

More  than  200  persons  attended  a 
dinner  in  the  Hotel  Joplin,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky.,  Nov.  2,  in  observance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Harry  A.  Som¬ 
mers,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Elisa- 
bet  htotvn  (Ky.)  News,  and  as  a  tribute 
to  his  long  service  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 


CATES  HEADS  TEXAS 
EDITORIAL  GROUP 


New  Officer*  Named  at  22nd  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Hou*ton — Jack  E*te*,  of 
Dalla*,  I*  Elected  Fir*t 
V  ice-Pre*ident 

Frank  Cates,  of  the  Bartlett  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Texas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  the  closing  of  the 
twenty-second  convention  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  Houston,  Texas,  Saturday, 
Nov.  18. 

Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  was  elected 
first  vice-president;  Joe  Littleton  Tally, 
Goliad  Advance  Guard,  second  vice- 
president;  Arthur  Lefevre,  Texaco  Star, 
Houston,  assistant  vice-president ;  Hamp 
Coop,  Houston,  recording  secretary,  and 
Col.  P.  L.  Downs,  Temple  Telegram, 
corresponding  secr^ry. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  Roy  Miller, 
former  publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christt 
Caller,  the  editors  heard  a  brief  speech 
b>’  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  evange¬ 
list,  at  Houston  for  an  engagement 
Saturday  night. 

‘T  am  happy  to  talk  to  you  editors 
for  the  editors  do  all  the  talking  about 
me,”  Aimee  said.  ‘‘But  despite  unkind 
attacks  our  meetings  go  on.  Just  one 
sinner  brought  to  a  new  life  is  worth 
a  cross  of  10,000  tears.  This  is  my 
answer  to  those  who  ask  me  sometimes 
how  I  stand  all  this  publicity.” 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted.  One 
criticized  what  was  describkl  as  the 
eflfort  of  the  state  railroad  commission 
to  restrict  expenditures  of  public  utili¬ 
ties  for  advertising.  This  measure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ben  F.  Harigel  of  the  Lo 
Grange  Journal,  chairman  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee,  referred  to  the  rail¬ 
road  commission’s  opposition  to  the  size 
of  an  advertising  budget  shown  by  a 
large  gas  utility  of  North  Texas  In 
a  survey  of  its  assets,  made  for  rate¬ 
fixing  purposes. 

The  other,  offered  by  Hamp  Cook, 
urged  that  plans  for  a  Texas  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  in  1936  be  carried  out 
on  an  adequate  scale,  and  provided 
that  copies  of  the  resolution  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  state  legislature  and  the 
state  centennial  committee. 

The  convention  delegates  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  boat  rides  and  automoUIe 
tours  and  at  luncheons.  Saturday  night 
the  editors  were  the  guests  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Sugar  Company  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Houston  Club,  at  which  Senator 
Walter  Woodul  was  toastmaster.  T. 
O.  Walton,  president  of  Texas  A.  & 
M.  college;  F.  M.  Law  of  Houston, 
president  of  the  American  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Lee  Simmons  of  Hunts¬ 
ville,  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
prison  system,  were  on  the  program. 


BROADCASTING  SHOWS 
BIG  OCTOBER  GAIN 

Advance  of  More  Than  Double  the 
Seasonal  Average  Put*  Network* 
Ahead  of  Preceding  Year  for 
First  Time  in  16  Month* 


Broadcast  advertising  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  Columbia  networks  took  a 
big  jump  in  October,  going  $209,000, 
or  6.2  per  cent,  ahead  of  October, 
1932.  This  was  the  first  month  since 
June,  1932,  in  which  the  networks’  sales 
of  time  had  gone  ahead  of  those  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  according  to  the  reports  of 
National  Advertising  Records.  The 
October  total  for  the  two  companies 
was  $3,244,153,  against  $3,035,631  in 
October,  1932.  October  was  the  high¬ 
est  month  of  1933,  only  March  having 
previously  gone  above  the  ^,0(X),000 
mark. 

The  full  significance  of  the  October 
report  may  be  seen  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table,  which  shows  that  no  preced¬ 
ing  month  this  year  had  come  closer 
to  its  comparable  month  of  1932  than 
September,  at  84.3  per  cent.  From 
September  to  October  this  year  the  total 
increased  $1,140,000,  while  last  year 
the  gain  was  only  $540,000,  in  round 
numbers. 

The  average  seasonal  gain  for  the 
four  years  1929-32  was  only  $489,000 
for  this  period.  Thus  the  big  October 
gain  this  year  put  the  1933  figures  ahead 
of  the  four-year  averages  for  the  first 
time  since  March,  1933.  Whereas 
September  had  turned  in  only  93.9  per 
cent  of  the  four-year  average,  and  July 
had  set  a  low  record  of  84.8  per  cent, 
October  reached  118.9  per  cent  of  the 
average. 

Both  National  and  Columbia  broad¬ 
casting  companies  shared  in  the  new 
broadcasting  prosperity,  the  latter  mak¬ 
ing  the  biggest  gains  in  percentages  be¬ 
cause  of  its  smaller  volume.  Both  went 
substantially  ahead  of  the  preceding 
year  for  the  first  time  in  months. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details, 
with  the  best  and  poorest  months  of 
the  year  also  shown.  The  form  of  the 
table  is  comparable  to  that  used  for 
newspaper  land  magazine  advertising 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher, 
page  11. 

Network  Broadcasting 
{Compiled  from  reports  of  National  Advertis- 
ine  Records;  talent  costs  not  included.) 

Pet.  of  Pet.  of 
Same  Month’s 
1933  1932  Month  AveraRe 

Dollars  Dollars  1932  1929-32 

Total: 

Oct.  $3,244,153  $3,035,631  106.2  118.9 

Sept.  2,102.809  2,492,951  84.3  93.9 

July  1.816,407  2,416,616  75.2  84.8 

April  2.465,664  4,004,484  61.6  90.3 

National  BroadcastinR: 

Oct.  2,130.046  2,063,273  103.2 

Sept  1,555,606  1,807.795  86.0  i 

April  1.690,177  2.649.892  63.8 

Columhia:  1 

Oct  1,114,107  972.358  114.6 

Sept  547,203  685.156  79.9  < 

Auk.  499,638  540,342  92.5 

•May  624,256  1,326,994  47.0 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  OPPOSED 

Members  of  the  Michigan  League 
of  Home  Dailies,  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids  Nov.  17,  went  on  record  as 
opposed  to  giving  free  publicity  by 
newspapers  for  radio  broadcasts,  in¬ 
cluding  publication  of  radio  programs. 
The  delegates  reaffirmed  its  opposition 
to  the  Tugwell  pure  food  and  drug 
law. 


LINOTYPE  CO.  REPORTS  LOSS 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  re¬ 
ports  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30;  Net 
loss  after  taxes,  depreciation  and  other 
charges,  $959,253,  against  $993,526  loss 
in  previous  fiscal  year.  Victor  E.  Wal¬ 
ker,  one  of  the  managing  directors  of 
the  British  subsidiary,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  company  to  succeed 
.\.  H.  Pollen,  resigned. 

DAILY  N^MES  “SPECIAL” 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  appointed  Bryant-Griffith 
&  Brunson,  Inc.,  New  York  as  its  na¬ 
tional  representative,  effective  Dec.  L 
The  appointment  does  not  include  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPA., 

(  ■.■  linotype-0  EXCELSIOR 

THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  BODY  FACE 


Some  people  like  a  bargain.  They 
spend  three  cents  for  their  news¬ 
paper,  and  in  no  time  they’re  feel¬ 
ing  like  thirty  cents. 

Well,  if  they  want  the  day’s  news 
dished  up  in  ragged,  blurred,  illeg¬ 
ible  type— dish  it  up,  and  may  the 
aspirin  people  thrive.  But  if  you 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
they’d  drink  up  the  news  more 
eagerly  if  it  gave  them  less  of  a 
hangover— try  spiking  your  paper 
with  Excelsior. 

Excelsior’s  the  modern  newspa¬ 
per  body  face.  Foils  rubber  rollers, 
dry  mats,  high-speed  presses  and 
all  the  other  bugaboos.  No  ink 
traps  or  tight  corners  to  fill  in.  No 
fine  lines  or  lahdeydah  serifs  to 
break.  Every  letter  clear  and  open. 
Every  letter  sturdy. 

Individual  letters  are  easily  rec¬ 
ognizable  and  assemble  compact¬ 
ly.  Space  is  properly  distributed 
within  and  around  letters  to  give 
the  illusion  of  greater  size.  And 
Excelsior  prints  perfectly  on  news¬ 
print— with  a  fine  evenness  of  color 
and  with  no  “flicker.”  It’s  some 
type.  Worth  looking  into. 

Set  in  Linotype  Excelsior 
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HEADACH 


#  The  higher  publishing  costs  under  the  industrial  New  Deal 
are  inescapable.  Under  plain  horse-sense  business  economics, 
they  must  be  made  up  somehow,  somewhere. 

#  As  manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  we  beg  no  pardons  for 
pointing  out  the  positive,  continuous  savings  which  Ccui  be  made 
through  the  replacement  of  more  or  less  obsolete  equipment 
with  the  most  efficient  modem  press  on  the  market  today. 


#  No  point  has  received  more  attention  in  designing  and  build¬ 
ing  the  Goss  High  Speed  Anti  -  Friction  Press  than  lower 
production  costs  for  the  publisher.  It  offers  you  the  very  qualities 
which  conditions  made  imperative  today  —  Higher  Speed  .  .  . 
Greater  Efficiency. . .  Increased  Dependability. .  .Utmost  Eksonomyl 

•  How  much  can  be  saved  through  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  your  printing  plant? 


Our  fu 
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ADVERTISING  SUCCESS 

Advertising  theory  is  often  interesting,  but 
if  you  want  a  real  thrill  turn  to  advertising 
.  practice  which  is  based  on  science — practice 
that  can  be  described  in  the  terms  of  sales  results. 
We  know,  full  well,  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
making  innumerable  concerns  prosperous,  even  in 
the  face  of  four  years  of  depression,  but  these  facts 
are  usually  guarded,  and  it  is  not  often  that  we 
are  permitted  to  tell  a  story  like  that  of  Williams 
Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation,  appearing  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

At  the  end  of  its  1933  fiscal  year  the  corporation 
announced  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  unit  sales  over 
the  previous  year.  This  is  the  third  year  the  con¬ 
cern  has  shown  an  increased  sale. 

What’s  behind  this  record? 

Well,  first  a  good  product,  then  enterprise,  faith 
in  the  nation’s  resources  and  real  advertising. 

What  do  you  mean — “real”  advertising? 

We  mean  point-of-sale  advertising,  not  scattered 
appeals  by  harum-scarum  promoters  who  do  not 
know  their  business.  The  Williams  men  found  out 
that  14  states  of  the  union  offered  the  most  fertile 
fields.  It  was  stupid,  therefore,  to  plough  every 
state  with  broadcast  advertising.  The  company 
sold  78  per  cent  of  its  product  in  the  14  natural 
consumer  states.  The  backbone  of  every  Oil-O- 
Matic  campaign  naturally  was  key-city  newspaper 
advertising.  The  copy  has  been  timely,  in  harmony 
with  prevailing  opinion,  simple  and  inseparably  as¬ 
sociated  with  local  dealers.  Salesmen  were  trained 
to  tell  a  story  that  had  the  approval  of  the  home 
office.  There  was  careful  selection  of  retail  dealers, 
and  they  also  were  well  instructed.  But  the  story 
of  Oil-O-Matic  was  told  to  the  home  folks  in  plain, 
comprehensive  and  alluring  terms,  in  the  one  and 
only  dependable  medium,  the  local  newspaper.  This 
medium  comes  to  the  table  or  is  read  at  the  family 
fireside.  It  connects  the  local  dealer  with  the 
merchandise  offered.  The  newspaper  medium  is 
powerful  because  it  is  trusted,  not  occasionally,  but 
every  day  and  in  every  way.  Oil-O-Matic  success 
is  not  difficult  to  explain.  And  if  we  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  see  the  actual  cost  of  it  we  dare  say  news¬ 
paper  advertising  would  be  a  minor  percentage  item. 


Editorial  workers  continue  to  organise  under 
SRA  in  many  cities,  but  the  great  question 
remains  whether  they  propose  trade  unions  or 
a  national  professional  association  or  guild  to 
readjust  economic  conditions  and  improve  edi¬ 
torial  practice. 


U.  S.  Treasury  under  strict  censorship  by 
order  of  Mr.  Morgenthau  presented  a  strange 
spectacle  in  the  Roosevelt  regime.  No  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  requires  better  news  ven¬ 
tilation  and  Washington  correspondents  did  a 
public  service  by  fighting  it  in  the  open. 


I  A  L 


That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving,  and  tell  of  all  Thy  wondrous 
works. — Psalms,  XXVI;  7. 


"SUBSISTENCE  PHILOSOPHY” 


OUTLAW  FREE  PUBUCITY 

There  is  no  “fair  trade  practice”  feature  in 
the  proposed  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  code,  but  the  framers  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  code  have  written 
certain  reform  rules  in  their  draft. 

We  are  struck  by  one  clause  which  recently  was 
inserted,  as  follows:  “No  newspaper  establishment 
shall  accept  and  publish  editorial  matter,  known  to 
be  primarily  intended  to  advertise  merchandise  prod¬ 
ucts  and/or  services  of  any  individual,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration,  either  with  or  without  compensation  or  in 
consideration  of  the  placing  of  other  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  matter,  for  the  publication  of  which  there  is 
compensation.” 

That  would  outlaw  free  commercial  publicity.  If 
accepted  in  spirit  and  fact,  it  would  save  for  the  daily 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  States  an  esti¬ 
mated  $25,000,000  per  annum,  let  alone  perhaps 
twice  that  sum  in  ruined  prestige  among  readers 
who  regard  concealed  advertising  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns  as  an  offense  against  subscriber  intel¬ 
ligence.  If  the  N.E.A.  code  becomes  an  appendix  to 
the  general  newspaper  code,  this  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  clause  may  be  used  advantageously.  Those 
who  depend  on  legitimate  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  service  for  a  livelihood  would  have  new  rea¬ 
son  to  appreciate  NRA  if  through  it  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  shopping  news  leaks  were  plugged. 


a  way  toward  solid  ground  after  the  long  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  black  morass  of  panic  and  depressiog. 
Many  plans  have  failed,  more  will  fail,  and  fallible 
men  will  stumble,  but  some  facts  stand  out  clear 
and  bold,  giving  us  heart:  The  nation  is  organ- 
ized  to  fight,  the  battle  is  waging  on  every  eco¬ 
nomic  front,  some  gains  are  reported  and  others 
are  due.  The  will  of  the  nation  is  to  overcome 
insofar  as  possible  the  shameful,  wasteful,  ignorant 
and  uncivilized  fact  of  sixty  to  sixty-four  million 
Americans  “subsisting”  in  a  land  of  unexplored 
natural  plenty.  For  our  part  we  thank  Dr.  Pitldn 
for  a  ringing  alarm  that  was  due  and  well  placed. 
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ADVERTISERS  of  the  nation  at  Washington 
/-%  last  week-end  saw  Walter  B.  Pitkin  draw  a 

A.  picture  of  national  life  calculated  to  energize 
even  the  dullest  elements  in  the  sales  world.  Dr. 
Pitkin  inveighed  against  the  “subsistence  philosophy” 
which  seems  to  have  settled  down  upon  us  like  a 
thick  fog.  We  Americans  appear  to  have  accepted  the 
scandalous  idea  that,  in  a  land  of  rich  resources  and 
big  enough  for  two  hundred  millions,  a  vast  group 
of  people  somehow  are  compelled  to  live  on  a  coolie 
or  peasant  plane,  and  Dr.  Pitkin  startled  his  hearers 
by  asserting  that  between  60,000,000  and  64,000,000 
Americans  are  only  subsisting.  Members  of  this 
“extra-economic”  group,  he  said,  have  either 
no  money  or  so  little  that  they  are  outside 
the  limits  of  the  “money  and  profit  system.”  If  his 
figures  are  correct,  and  they  seem  reasonable,  all 
our  immense  economic  system,  manufacture  and  sale 
of  domestic  merchandise,  commerce,  trade,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  service,  invention  and  will  to  work,  is 
resting  on  the  buying  ability  of  just  about  one-half 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Often  we  have  contemplated  the  glittering  lure 
of  life  in  an  America  whose  immense  total  popula¬ 
tion  was  profitably  employed,  but  never  was  the 
reverse  picture  quite  so  realistic  as  when  Dr.  Pit¬ 
kin  laid  it  out  at  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers.  He  holds  to  the 
philosophy  of  a  high  and  real  American  standard  of 
life,  contrasted  with  the  low  standards  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  thinks  of 
America,  one  might  say,  in  the  original  terms  of 
a  free,  prosperous  and  truly  alive  nation.  But  he 
saw  little  hope  of  immediate  restoration  of  these 
ideals,  saying  that  “we  can’t  have  increased  buying 
unless  there  is  a  very  rapid  step-up  in  income,  and 
that  is  not  in  sight.”  He  predicted  a  profound 
disaster  if  during  the  next  five  years  there  is  “offi¬ 
cial  encouragement  of  the  subsistence  philosophy.” 
In  other  words.  Dr.  Pitkin  is  looking  beyond  mere 
relief  and  cries  out  for  restored  American  life 
standards.  Those  who  hope  to  succeed  in  business 
should  open  our  eyes  to  the  menace  of  a  nation 
half  of  whose  citizens  are  on  a  subsistence  level. 

We  were  struck  by  the  professor’s  references  to 
advertising  policy.  Said  he:  “Advertisers  have  been 
extraordinarily  backward  in  getting  at  this  problem. 
I  would  suggest  some  sort  of  advertising  which  will 
go  beyond  institutional  advertising  to  some  kind  of 
philosophy  of  life  advertising.  You  have  got  to 
sell  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  American  standard 
of  living.” 

One  gets  new  slants  on  the  New  Deal  from  such 
discussion.  After  all,  the  effort  is  to  recover  what 
was  lightly  tossed  away  by  ruthless  and  thoughtless 
men  when,  a  few  years  ago,  they  pounded  the  cym¬ 
bals  madly  for  deflation  of  the  whole  American 
scheme — down  with  prices,  wages,  rates  and  all  other 
factors  which  give  business  profit  meaning  and  make 
material  life  worth  living.  If  our  memory  serves 
us  well,  there  were  a  few  men  in  the  association 
Dr.  Pitkin  addressed  who  were  among  the  loudest 
shouters  for  a  degraded  standard,  men  who  argued 
passionately  for  slashed  prices  and  lowered  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates,  determined  to  pull  down 
the  press  house  with  all  others,  even  their  own. 
Where  are  their  arguments  now  in  the  face  of  chill¬ 
ing  statistics  showing  nearly  one-half  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  on  a  “subsistence”  basis?  What  comfort  or 
profit  is  to  be  found  in  their  “victory”? 

The  great  moral,  patriotic,  common-sense,  humane 
principles  which  underlie  the  recovery  movement 
cannot  be  lost  in  the  fog  of  selfish  discussion  now 
raging  across  the  land.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not 
deny — indeed  no  real  authority  could  deny — that 
the  federal  plan  has  been  and  is  highly  experi¬ 
mental,  charting  new  and  untried  courses,  feeling 


Every  dollar  that  local  merchants  put  into  o 
shopping  news  is  a  dollar  taken  from  the  local 
newspaper,  to  cripple  its  indispensable  Public 
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CIRCULATION  DIVISIONS 

There  is  a  general  misconception  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  with  immense  circulations.  The 
facts  were  brought  out  recently  by  a  study  made  for 
the  framers  of  the  NRA  code. 

Of  1,893  English-language  newspapers,  published 
in  the  evening  or  morning  fields,  exclusive  of  Stn- 
day  newspapers,  circulations  were  found  divided  is 
follows : 

145  had  circulations  in  excess  of  50,000. 

131  had  circulations  between  25,000  and  50,000l 
283  had  circulations  between  10,000  and  25,000. 
1,334  had  circulations  of  less  than  10,000. 
According  to  the  most  recent  Editor  &  Publishb 
Annual  Year  Book,  there  were  in  1932  in  the  United 
States  a  total  of  380  morning  and  1,533  evenly 
newspapers,  and  518  Sunday  newspapers.  The  tottl 
circulation  of  the  morning  papers  was  13,711,382; 
that  of  the  evening  newspapers,  22,696,297 ;  and  the 
Sunday  circulation  total  was  24,589,888.  Therefore 
the  approximate  nation-wide  average  morning  circa- 
lation  was  36,000;  for  evening  newspapers,  14,800; 
for  Sunday  newspapers,  47,500. 
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It  is  our  observation  that  the  few  sunivinf 
political  cartoonists  of  the  day  are  telling  tin 
ne7i‘S  story  better  than  it  has  ever  been  told  m 
pictures.  Why  are  so  few  such  geniuses  at 
work  ? 
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SEPARATE  DRUGS  AND  FCX)DS 

The  suggestion  that  the  so-called  Tugtell 
food  and  drugs  act  be  rewritten  to  sepante 
the  interests  of  the  food  and  drug  industries 
seems  to  us  a  good  idea.  Much  of  the  confuAo 
in  reference  to  this  legislation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  drug  control  is  a  problem  in  some  respects 
wholly  different  from  that  of  food  control.  Ako, 
we  believe  that  administration  of  the  drug  act  shoald 
be  under  the  national  health  service,  while  that  of 
foods  should  be  under  the  Department  of  Agrid- 
ture.  The  drug  people,  as  a  rule,  resent  and  fear 
administrative  control  under  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  bureaucracy. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  comment  on  the  positkn 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  in  rdff- 
ence  to  the  bill.  As  we  understand  it,  the  Fedfli- 
tion’s  directors  last  April  passed  a  resolution  urgi| 
that  any  amendment  to  the  existing  Act  be  single 
in  its  provisions  and  flexible  as  to  interpretatd; 
that  the  present  responsibility  of  the  vendor  be 
intact  without  extension  of  liability  to  the  publiiker 
or  advertising  agency;  that  no  form  of  govemart 
approval  be  requir^  in  advance  of  publicatki: 
that  the  law  governing  seizure  of  the  product  k 
not  extended  to  cover  violations  solely. of  provii* 
governing  advertising ;  that  administrative  provisiw 
be  made  allowing  reasonably  persuasive  advertii* 
appeal,  which  would  not  hamper  legitimate  adxD 
tising.  The  Federation’s  position  is  summed  W- 
“We  do  not  fe<  1  that  the  ‘general  agreement  of  nAr 
ical  opinion’  is  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  drttf' 
mine  whether  an  advertising  statement  is  truthW- 
neither  do  we  believe  an  advertiser  should  be  tir 
judged  guilty  of  false  advertising  if  he  publisliB* 
statement  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  is  true.’ 

The  Federation’s  attitude  has  been  so  badly  k" 
torted  in  the  present  discussion  that  we  belieiek 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  language  of  the  resolrfi* 


S.  N.  Ratcliffe,  editor  of  the  London 
Spectator  and  special  correspondent  of 
the  London  Observer,  recently  addressed 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.^  Civic  Club. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor,  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen,  has  been  named  to  the 
Civitan  Club  committee  to  promote  the 
proposed  municipal  airport. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  spoke  on  the  Hitler  re¬ 
gime  in  Germany  before  the  Oberlin 
Peace  Society  in  Oberlin,  O.,  Novem¬ 
ber  17. 

J.  W.  Hyatt,  editor,  Ralls  (Tex.) 
Banner,  who  has  been  ill  at  his  home 
for  several  weeks,  is  reported  improv¬ 
ing. 

R.  B.  Terry,  publisher.  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  and  the  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times-News,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  trustees  in  connection 
with  a  large  Carolina  bankruptcy  case. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  spoke  on 
“These  Changing  Times”  before  the 
Detroit  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Campbell,  editor, 
O’Donnell  (Tex.)  Index,  has 
named  tax  collector  for  the  O’Donnell 
Independent  school  district 

E.  J.  Archibald,  executive  editor, 

i'  '  '  ' „  "  ,  _ ' 

Scottish  Schools  Club  of  Montreal  Nov. 
20  on  “You  and  Your  Newspaper,”  ex¬ 
plaining  the  working  of  the  newsgath- 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


time 


Henry  T.  MURDOCK,  recently 
appointed  drama  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  at  31, 


(jl,  joined  Sen.  Joe  T.  Robinson  and 
tliers  in  a  deer  hunt  Nov.  15  and  16 
J  the  plantation  of  J.  O.  E.  Beck  near 
Itighes,  Ark.  A  part  of  the  venison 
■as  shipped  from  Memphis  by  Ham- 
lond  to  President  Roosevelt. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  president  and  pub- 
jiier.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele- 
mm,  was  recently  re-elected  chairman 
i  the  executive  committee  of  the  Trin- 
River  Canal  Association,  sponsor- 
» g  the  deepening  of  the  Trinity  River 
,jto  a  navigable  stream. 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher  of  the 
f  w  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been  on 
"j.  pheasant  hunting  trip  in  southern 
iregon.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
ishley  and  Lord  Tennyson,  both  of 
Jngland. 

Arthur  Brisbane  will  be  among  the 
•ominent  speakers  appearing  on  the 
•ligram  of  the  Florida  Chamber  of 
ommerce  program  at  Miami,  Dec.  4-5. 
iovernor  Sholtz  and  other  notables 
ive  already  accepted  invitations  to 
jeak  during  the  convention. 

E.  G.  Burkam,  publisher,  Dayton 


oddly  enough,  the 
“dean”  of  his 
city’s  theatrical 
editors  as  well 
m  as  the  youngest, 

m  After  leaving 

Penn  State  Col- 
lege  he  began  his 
%  K  newspaper  work 

in  1922  with  the 
■  Honey  Brook 

_  ^  (Pa)  Graphic  3ls  a. 

31  reporter,  later  be- 

^  coming  editor.  In 

1924  he  joined 
Henry  T.  Murdock  the  staff  of  the 

Public  Ledger  as 
general  assignment  man. 

In  1926  he  was  made  assistant  to 
Arthur  B.  Waters,  then  drama  editor 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  later  was  put 
,  '  in  charge  of  the  theatrical  and  movie 

news  of  the  Evening  Ledger.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  Mr.  Waters  resigned  to  become 
a  theatrical  producer  and  Murdock  suc- 

-  .  ceeded  him  but  retained  his  place  as 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  addressed  the  movie  editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger. 

Murdock  has  written  frequently  for 
magazines  on  theatrical  and  movie  topics 

-  J  -  .  and  also  has  written  a  number  of 

ering  and  news  distributing  agencies,  sketches  which  have  been  produced  by 
and  stressing  particularly  the  need  for  Thomas  Labrum  of  the  Erlanger  theat- 
accuracy.  rical  forces.  He  is  married  and  si^nds 

H.  W.  Hoffman,  editor,  Seminole  his  spare  time  motoring  and  giving 
(Okla.)  News,  is  a  member  of  the  radio  talks. 

county  delegation  which  is  attempting  During  the  last  year  the  real  “vet- 
to  have  the  government  straighten  We-  erans”  among  Philadelphia  drama  edi- 
woka  Creek  across  Seminole  and  tors  resigned,  including  Harry  L.  Knapp 
Hughes  counties.  of  the  Inquirer,  who  died  Nov.  18, 

Will  H.  Watson,  publisher,  Donora  Henry  (Jimmy)  Craven,  Record,  and 
(Pa.)  Herald- American,  was  elected  Mr.  Waters,  leaving  Murdock  as  dean. 
Burgess  of  Donora  by  acclamation.  He  ,  ,  .  "f 

was  the  candidate  of  the  four  parties  .  Mrs.  Blaine  Glasmann  formerly  with 
that  had  tickets  in  the  field.  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 

A.  W.  Huckle,  editor  and  publisher  has  rejoined  the  classified  advertising 
of  the  Rock  HUl  (S.  C.)  Evening  department. 

Herald,  was  chairman  of  the  local  Sal-  E.  J.  Usher,  advertising  manager, 
vation  Army  drive  which  had  a  goal  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal;  L.  E. 
of  $7,300  set  but  which  succeeded  in  Heindel,  director  of  advertising,  Madi- 
raising  more  than  $12,000  recently.  son  Capital  Times,  and  Arthur  Towell, 

-  of  Arthur  Towell,  Inc.,  advertising 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  agency,  have  been  appointed  to  take 

Roy  L.  WARDWELL,  general  ^harge  of  the  Christmas  plans  for  the 
manager,  Portland  (Me.)  Prm  Madisons  merchant  bureau. 

Herald  <5*  Express,  has  returned  from  Edward  D.  Dolhenty,  circulation 

a  hunting  trip  in  the  Maine  woods.  manager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
Dewey  M.  Murphy,  advertising  man-  ^  Gazette,  is  ill  in  St.  Vincent 
ager.  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  &  Star-  Hospital. 

Telegram,  has  been  named  chairman  Howard  Parish,  business  manager, 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club’s  annual  charity  Birmingham  Post,  addressed  a  mass 
food  show.  meeting  of  all  retail  sales  people  of 

James  B.  Miley,  for  the  past  six  Birmingham  recently  on  barmp  non¬ 
years  with  the  Milwaukee  Jo^al  ad-  negotiable  scrip  m  the  Birmingham 
vertising  staff,  has  joined  the  organiza-  o'®tnct.  , 

tion  of  the  Wisconsin  Cuneo  Press  as  Earl  A.  Robinson,  district  circula- 

account  executive.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


53  editors 


tTHEIN  it  became  known  not  long 
ago  that  Westbrook  Pegler  was  to 
write  a  daily  column  for  syndication 
through  United  Features,  “Time,” 
the  weekly  news-magazine,  reported 


Ithat  Pegler’s  work  represented 
•  “some  of  the  most  pungent 
wit  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
critical  sports  reporting  in  the  U.  S.” 


lecently  underwent  a  major  operation 
the  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New 
uork,  is  expected  to  be  able  to  return 
)  his  home  in  Asheville  about  Decem- 


that  it  was  remarkable  for  “an 
•  attentive,  saturnine  realism.” 


And  it  prophesied,  in 


com- 

O  •  menting  upon  PeglePs  de¬ 
termination  to  write  hereafter  upon 
subjects  other  than  sports:  “It  is 
unlikely  that  a  wider  field  will  de¬ 
crease  Pegler’s  eloquence  or  his 
impatience.” 


“Time’s”  tribute  is  gratifying.  But 
it  is  not  solitary.  53  editors  of  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  have  already 
shown  that  they  concur  in  it.  They 
have  shown  this  by  contracting  for 
Peglcr’s  column — beginning  with  its 
first  appearance  on  December  11. 


Eleanor 

Roosevelt 


(Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt) 

Her  weekly  500  word  articles  on  timely  social  and  national 
themes  begin  Simday,  December  3. 

There* s  still  time  to  wire  your  order. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  papers  that  are  already  on  the  list: 

Atlanta  Jaurnal  Fart  Worth  Star-Tolofram  Raadinf  EafU 

Charlalla  Obaarrar  Hafriabori  Patiial-Nowa  St.  Laoia  Star  A  Tinaa 

Chicafa  Timaa  Laxinftan  HaraU  San  Antonia  Eaaraaa 

Cincinnati  En^tdrar  Mamphia  Cammarcial  Appaal  Saattia  Tinioa 

OoToland  Nawa  Milwankaa  Jaamal  SprinffiaM  IDuiaia  Stata  Rofiatar 

Calumbua  Jaomal-Diapatch  Now  Tark  HoraM-Tribiina  Tnlaa  WarM 

Dallaa  Timaa-HaraM  Oklahama  Ctj  Oklahoman  Waahingtan  HaraM 

Eria  Oiapatch-Harald  Paaria  Journal-Tranacript  Wilkaa-Barra  Timaa  Laadar 

Fart  Wajna  Jaumil-Gaiatta  Philadalphia  Rocard 

The  McNausht  Syndicate,  InCa 

TIMES  BUILDING  CHARLES  v.  McAOAM 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Preaident 


C.  A  Porter,  editor,  Breckenridge 
(Tex.)  American,  was  recently  ad- 
fitted  to  practice  law  in  the  United 
■totes  District  Court  at  Abilene.  He 
j»d  previously  been  granted  a  license 
7  the  Texas  supreme  court. 

John  M.  Imrie,  managing  director, 
umonton  (Alta.)  Journal,  addressed 
Toronto  Young  Men’s  Canadian  Club, 
Sov.  13  on  the  increased  markets  in 
®e  Orient  for  Canadian  wheat. 

H.  A.  Lawson,  publisher.  Eagle  Rock 
(Cal.)  Sentinel,  has  been  re-elected 
Ito«dent  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Chamber 
«  Commerce. 

G.  W.  Wilkinson,  veteran  publisher 
"  the  North  Baltimore  (O.)  Beacon, 
w  been  seriously  ill  in  his  home. 


For  terms,  write  to 


united  features 


monte  bourjaily 

general  manager 


V.  V.  licNITT 
ChainiMn 
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tion  man  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
and  circulation  manager  for  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press,  recently 
was  injured  severely  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Fort  Wayne.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  broken 
ribs  and  a  punctured  lung. 

Harry  G.  Stutz,  general  manager  and 
editor,  Ithaca  Journal-News,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  community  chest  cam¬ 
paign.  Paul  Gillette,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  heads  the  publicity  committee, 
assisted  by  C.  R.  Rosenberry,  associate 
editor,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Boyle,  re¬ 
porter. 

W,  J.  Shine,  for  the  past  five  years 
space  buyer  for  the  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton 
agency,  has  joined  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Robert  L.  Owens,  of  the  Grand 
Porks  (N.  D.)  Herald  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  recently  spent  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  in  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg. 

Bruce  Craig,  Jr.,  advertising  solic¬ 
itor,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Craig,  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  Bruce  Craig  HI. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Howard  vincent  o’brien, 

Chicago  Daily  News  staff  writer  and 


columnist,  returned  to  Chicago  _  this 
week  following  an  extended  trip  to 
New  York  City  and  Washin^qn, 
where  he  interviewed  a  number  of 
notables  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  political  circles. 

Kenneth  Cr^g,  of  the  news  staff, 
Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  and  Mrs. 
Cragg,  are  parents  of  a  son,  born  re¬ 
cently. 
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TUX  EDITOU  *  PUBLlSUXa  CO..  INC. 
Jamaa  Wricbt  Brown,  Praaldent  and  I^bUtbar 
BulU  IT** — Tlmat  BuUdins — 4SBd  Strait  and 
Broadwar — ^Naw  York  Cttf.  N.  Y. 


Bryant  *-S*S>.  8*S».  S*S*.  ***»  and  l*»* 
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EitoMiakad  *»  AUtm  Ftrmm  im  IStS 
Marian  £.  Baw.  Editor;  Artbur  T.  Babb.  Umvimg 
Editor;  Wama  L.  BauatU  Ktm  BSittr;  Bobart  B. 
Mann,  daaoeiata  Bdittr;  JohnW.  Parry.  Ptetnr*  BdUtr 
Cbarlaa  B.  Oroomaa.  ButUttu  and  ddaarMaina  Man- 
apar;  Jamaa  Wricbt  Brown.  Jr..  Sarviaa  Mmumr; 
Oaorca  H.  Strata.  ClrentoMon  Manapar;  S.  L.  Dara. 
Claaaijiad  Manapar;  Elliabath  McMahnn,  Cnhitr. 
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Oaaipt.  Syibiay  B.  Clarka,  Manapar.  Parli  Bditor; 
Oaorca  Lawalaan.  1<  ma  PorM,  Enpklan  laa  Balna. 
Satna  at  Oiaa.  Tokyo  Corraapoodaot.  Claranca  A. 
Darlaa.  a/o  Japan  Adrartlaar.  Waablngtoo  Corraa- 
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Markat  Oulda  aantalninc  atandardiiad  marcfaandlalng 
and  marlnUnc  data  an  1,4**  nawapapar  markau 
third  Batnr^  In  Norambar— 

BlM  at  typa  IK  c  It  Inabai — l*t  acato  Unaa 
(ill*  ami)  an  tool  aolnmni — total  of  *TS  acata 
linaa  to  Ibo  paco— 


larcaat  typa  paca  la  tba  buiinaai  papar  Said — 
Dlaplay  adrartialnc  rataa:  tranilaot.  Tta  par  acata 
Urw,  or  aartaa  at  Inaortlona  aa  toUowi : —  _ 
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Yha  ilncla  eolumn  torty-two  Uim  rata  makar  card  at 
a  eoat  of  *1*  oar  waak  aama  aa  low  a  rata  on  a 
il-tlma  baali  aa  any  otbar  icbadnla,  rumaly.  11*8 
par  paca;  t*l  ball  paca;  It*  qnartar  paca. 
ClaaalWad  rataa:  Tta.  par  acata  Una  on*  Uma;  **e. 
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Clarence  T.  Leigfiton,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times, 
recently  addressed  Syracuse  University 
journalism  students  on  “The  Newspaper 
as  a  Community  Asset.” 

Jack  Ayers,  racing  columnist  for  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  and  Mrs.  Ayers 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Jake  Falstaff,  columnist,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Nov.  13  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Today. 

W,  W.  KastruR  editor  of  the  Clyde 
(O.)  Enterprise  tor  the  last  15  years, 
resigned  last  week  and  with  his  family 
moved  to  California,  where  he  will  re¬ 
enter  newspaper  work. 

Harry  Stockwell,  formerly  assistant 
music  ^itor  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal-Post,  now  a  featured  player  and 
singer  in  “As  Thousands  Cheer,”  a 
musical  comedy  in  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Stockwell  are  parents  of  a  son  bom 
last  week. 

Fred  W.  Mitchell,  publisher  of  the 
Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Journal,  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Times. 

Raymond  A.  Schroth,  editorial  writer, 
Trenton  (N,  J.)  State  Gasette  and 
Mrs.  Schroth,  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
born  Nov.  8.  He  has  been  named 
Raymond,  Jr. 

Tod  Rockwell,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  sports  staff,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  annual  football  “huddle” 
of  the  Detroit  Kiwanis  Club,  Nov.  21. 

Charles  Schwarz  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  Daily  News  real  estate  editor, 
succe^ing  Harry  Beardsley,  who  takes 
over  Schwarz’  position  as  Daily  News 
rewrite  man. 

Mrs.  (Senevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  joined  Arthur  Sears  Hen¬ 
ning,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  in  weekly  night  radiobroad¬ 
casts  over  Station  WGN.  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick  describes  the  “Washington  Whirli¬ 
gig”  from  a  woman’s  viewpoint. 

Harry  J.  Westerman,  cartoonist  on 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Statf  Journal  and 
Mrs.  Westerman,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter. 

Will  Baltin,  theater  editor.  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News 
&  Sunday  Times,  wrote,  photographed 
and  directed  a  five-minute  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  “Mr.  Public’s  Decision”  for  the 
Community  Chest  Drive. 

Dave  Beardsley,  formerly  copy  reader, 
Nmark  (N.  J.)  Morning  ledger,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
copy  desk. 

Ralph  McGill,  sports  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  addressed 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Rotary  Club  Nov. 
15,  on  the  Machado  government  in 
Cuba  during  its  regime  of  atrocities 
and  graft 

John  P.  Voorhees,  for  the  last  three 
years  state  news  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Rockingham  (N.  C.)  Richmond 
County  Journal.  He  has  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  latter  newspaper. 

A1  Warden,  sports  editor,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  is  outlin¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  Orient  early  in  1934 
as  business  manager  of  the  Ogden 
Boosters,  formerly  the  Wichita  Henries 
basketball  team.  Last  year  Mr.  Warden 
mapped  a  tour  of  Hawaii  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities  and  accompanied  the  team. 

Harold  L.  Boyle,  financial  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Even¬ 
ing  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  ha.s 
resumed  work  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  months. 


Bltaatlona  wantad:  i*a.  par  atata  Uaa  ana  Uma; 
4*e.  pao  acata  Una  ttuo*  Umai  (aoant  oU  worda  In 

tba  Una). 

BabaerlpUen  lalaa;  By  mall  poyabl*  In  adranaa 
United  Btatoa  and  bland  Paiaanlont  t*  par  yaar; 


Canada  |4.i*;  IMa  fl. 

Cbartar  llaiabar  at  tba  AodU  Buraao  at  ClitnlaUani 


Maurice  F.  X.  Donahue,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette  & 
Sunday  Times- Advertiser,  and  Mrs. 
Donahue,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  Nov.  17. 


John  Bruce,  writer  of  “Skylines,” 
daily  feature  in  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  had  a  new  series  last  week 
describing  tramp  life  in  the  jungles 
among  migratory  hcrfioes  who  throng 
California  railroads  during  winter 
months. 


Miss  Mary  Hirschfield  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  staff,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  European  trip, 
is  writing  a  series  based  on  her  obser¬ 
vations  inroad. 


Eddie  Sullivan,  night  city  editor,  and 
Charles  Schmidt  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Record  art  department,  are  conducting 
a  daily  strip  in  the  Record  under  the 
title  of  “Pinkerton,  Jr.” 

Henry  Justin  Smith,  Chicago  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  after  a  vacation  trip  to 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marion  C.  Lucas,  former  city  editor. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News,  has 
been  recommended  by  Congressman 
Homer  C.  Parker  for  appointment  as 
postmaster  at  Savannah. 

Charles  Coveil,  formerly  with  papers 
in  Syracuse,  Boston  and  Portland,  Me., 
has  joined  the  Ithaca  Journal-News 
copy  desk. 

J.  C.  Sellers,  editorial  writer,  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  represented 
Florida  officially  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Southeastern  Council  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from 
Gov.  Dave  Sholtz. 

Egmond  Hoekstra,  city  hall  reporter. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal 
and  Mrs.  Hoekstra,  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  bom  at  Nichols  Hospital,  Battle 
Creek,  Nov.  17. 

Cy  Peterman,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
James  Ganz,  Record,  and  Stam  Baum¬ 
gartner,  Inquirer,  have  been  appointed 
chairmen  of  committees  in  clurge  of 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Philadel^ia 
Sports  Writers  Association  by  C  Wil¬ 
liam  Duncan,  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Lloyd  Jenkins,  reporter,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  who  has  been  on  sick 
leave  has  returned  to  work. 

Harlie  Clark,  formerly  city  editor, 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital-News, 
now  is  (^iting  the  Harrisonville  (Mo.) 
Missourian. 

John  B.  Chappie,  managing  editor, 
Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press  and  Mrs. 
Chappie,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
Nov.  14  at  the  Ashland  (jeneral  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Joseph  Kwapil,  librarian,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  is  seriously  ill  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  following  a  recent  major 
operation. 

Anna  L.  Strong,  only  American  tab¬ 
loid  editor  in  Russia,  spoke  Nov.  20  in 
Philadelphia  before  the  American-Rus- 
sian  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ed  Jaffe,  contract  bridge  editor, 
Philadelphia  Record,  with  a  partner 
won  the  open  pair  championship  at  the 
atuiual  state  bridge  tournament  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Frank  Ewing,  formerly  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  News  Globe,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  as  reporter. 

Maude  Waddell,  feature  writer, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  several  months  in  the 
C^olina  coast  country,  where  she  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  and  wrote  historical 
and  biographical  features. 

H.  S.  Norman,  oil  reporter,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  was  at  Fort  Worth 
Nov.  18  to  report  developments  in 
Texas  oil  fields  under  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  code. 

John  W.  Cannon,  manager  of  the 
High  Point  news  bureau  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  served  as  a 
delegate  to  a  state  Civitan  convention 
at  Charlotte  last  week. 

Rex  William  Wallace,  sports  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En^irer  &  News 
and  statistician  of  the  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  amateur  basketball  league,  has 
made  arrangements  with  league  teams 
to  furnish  weekly  statistics  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  league  cities. 

Lewis  H.  Wallace,  formerly  of  the 
Lake  City  News,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Georgetown  (S.  C.)  Times. 

Jacqueline  Markey  has  joined  the 
Battle  Creek  (Midi.)  Enquirer  and 
News  editorial  staff. 


Dougald  Coxe,  who  recently  sold  hi 
interest  in  the  Marion  (N.  C.)  He 
Dowell  County  News,  has  joined  th 
Baltimore  Post  reportorial  staff. 

Aaron  Fischer  has  been  appoint* 
city  editor  of  the  Sayre  (Okla.)  Dml 
Headlight  Journal  and  Weekly  Heai 
light. 

Mrs.  Edward  Thayer  Lindsei 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Decaiu 
(Ga.)  De  Kalb  New  Era,  was  guest  ( 
honor  Nov.  19  at  the  second  of  a  seri* 
of  community  concerts  being  sponsot; 
by  the  Decatur  Woman’s  Club,  honorin 
her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  communit 

Howard  E.  Lee.  formerly  managm 
editor  of  the  New  London  (Conn 
Day,  has  joined  the  Newport  Nei, 
(Va.)  Daily  Pfess  as  night  editor. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Helen  LANZINGER,  secretary- 
Frank  S.  Newell,  assistant  t^i 
ness  manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade  ai 
circulation  director  of  the  Blade  ai 
Toledo  Morning  Times,  to  Lloyd  i 
Speidell,  Toledo,  last  week. 

Mary  Jane  Walcott,  Toledo,  to  Ow. 
Heitzman,  bookkeeper  for  the  ToIa 
Blade  composing  room,  in  Todelo  No 
18. 

C  Godwin  Turner,  publisher,  Ns- 
vualk  (Conn.)  Hour,  to  Mrs.  Estd 
B.  Mortimer  of  New  York  City,  Nt 
11,  at  the  Little  Church  Around  t 
Comer,  New  York. 

Branch  T.  Masterson,  advertisb 
salesman,  Oklahoma  News,  Oklahoi 
City  to  Miss  Virginia  Miller,  Nov.  ] 
Charles  W.  Capron,  editor,  Ludh 
(Vt.)  Tribune  to  Miss  Dorothy  Colt 
of  Orleans,  recently  in  Orleans. 

Edward  Rosewater,  son  of  Vid 
Rosewater,  former  publisher,  the  Om 
Bee,  to  Miss  Maxime  Friedman,  Ni 
23  at  Germantown,  Pa. 

Miss  Meva  Doak,  former  society  e 
tor  of  the  Snyder  (Tex.)  Times 
Butler  Smiser,  Fort  Worth,  recently 
Gilbert  Hitchcock  Doorly,  grand* 
of  former  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hiti 
cock,  publisher  of  the  Omaha  (Ne 
World-Herald,  to  Mary  Ann  M . 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
May,  randhers  of  Sunshine,  Wyo.,  N 
20.  Young  Doorly,  following  his  " 
turn  from  Dartmouth  University  I- 
year,  joined  the  World-Herald  staff 
an  assignment  reporter.  His  fatl 
Henry  Doorly,  is  general  manager  m 
the  paper. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Ray  tucker,  Washington  con  • 
pondent  for  United  Press,  and  f 
mer  reporter  Springfield  (Mass.)  f- 
publican,  will  be  guest  speaker  Dec  I 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Busit 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club 
Holyoke.  His  subject  will  be  “W 
is  Doing  in  Roosevelt  Town.” 

Frank  Palmer,  Eastern  bureau  m 
ager.  Federated  Press,  spoke  on  “C 
italist  Censorship  and  The  Way  (J  ' 
at  Pen  &  Hammer  Club,  New  SU 
Nov.  23. 


MUHLKER  RE-ELECTED 

For  the  second  consecutive  te  ■ 
Herbert  C.  Muhlker  of  the  New  7' 
Times  will  be  Commander  of  “Big  S 
Post,  1522  Veterans  of  Foreign  W"' 
composed  of  newspapermen  and  print 
P.  Bernard  Coffey,  of  the  Daily  JVr 
and  Joseph  Jacobson,  both  suet* 
themselves  as  senior  and  junior  t* 
commanders,  respectively.  The  i 
officers  will  be  installed  at  a  banc 
to  be  held  at  Post  Headquarters, 
West  441h  street,  Saturday  evo 
Nov.  25.  Commander-in-Chief  Ja 
E.  Van  Zandt  of  the  Veterans  of  F 
cign  Wars,  and  Department  0 
mander,  Lieut-Colonel  Bernard 
Kearney  have  been  invited  as  instal 
officers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MEET  FEB.  1 

Atmual  meetit^  of  the  Penn^tn 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  ■ 
be  held  Feb.  2-3  at  the  Benjamin  Fn 
lin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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GALLICO  COLUMN  TO  START 


Will  Be  Fictional  in  Character — 
Pegler  Joining  Scripps-Howard 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  announced  this  week 
that  the  new  daily  column  by  Paul  Gal- 
lico,  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  under  the  t^le,  “You 
Know  How  It  Is,’’  is  to  be  released 
starting  Nov.  26. 

The  column  will  be  fiction  written 
around  sports  events.  It  will  be  sea¬ 
sonal.  Mr.  Gallico’s  daily  column  in 
the  News  is  based  on  news  events. 

Mr.  Gallico  is  nationally  known  for 
his  writing  and  has  been  featured  in 
numerous  national  magazines. 

The  syndicate’s  contract  with  West¬ 
brook  Pegler,  whose  column  “Speaking 
Out  on  Sports,’’  was  widely  printed, 
expired  Nov.  22.  The  announcement 
that  Mr.  Pegler  was  joining  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  when  his 
contract  expired  was  made  several 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Pegler’s  new  column,  which  will 
not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  sports, 
starts  Dec.  11.  Mr.  Pegler  is  now  tak¬ 
ing  a  vacation. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Source  of  Data  on  Canadian  Citiea 
in  1934  Market  Guide 

Much  of  the  material  appearing  in 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  for  1934,  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  this  edition  was  com¬ 
piled  from  data  prepared  and  copy¬ 
righted  by  the  Canadian  Business  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Toronto.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  compiled  much  marketing  data 
for  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Inc.,  and  for  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  publishers,  notably  the 
Toronto  newspapers,  which  collaborated 
with  the  research  bureau  in  preparing 
the  material  shown  for  that  city.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  cooperation  of  these  interests. 

PLANS  $50,000  CAMPAIGN 
{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Nov.  22 — T.  B. 
O’Steen,  traffic  manager  for  the 
Florida  Motor  Lines  and  its  affiliated 
companies,  today  arrnounced  a  $50,000 
Florida  advertising  campaign  in  the 
East  and  midwest.  Northern  Motor 
Coach  Lines  are  co-operating  in  the 
Florida  advertising  drive,  it  was  stated. 
The  campaign,  already  under  way,  is 
to  continue  through  January,  according 
to  O’Steen. 


TEXAS  MERCHANT  ACQUITTED 

Sanford  Hirshberg,  second  of  five 
men  charged  with  untrue  advertising  to 
be  tried  in  county  court,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  was  acquitted  before  a  jury  re¬ 
cently.  Dave  Pincus,  first  to  be  tried,  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  $10  and  costs 
some  time  ago.  Pincus’  appeal  is  still 
lending.  The  charge  against  Pincus, 
Hirshberg  and  three  others  grew  out 
of  an  advertisement  of  a  Washer  Bros, 
department  store  “bankrupt  sale.’’ 


BANS  EYELASH  DYES 

Dr.  Shirley  W,  Wynne,  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Health,  has 
banned  the  sale,  manufacture  or  use  of 
eyebrow  or  eyelash  dyes  containing 
harmful  ingredients.  He  exonerated 
eyebrow  pencils  and  mascara.  Eyelash 
dyes  have  been  one  point  of  attack  by 
Prof.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  who,  argu¬ 
ing  for  the  proposed  new  food  and  drug 
act,  charged  that  women  had  been  made 
blind  by  their  use. 


FREED  OF  VIOLATION 

M.  Earl  Adams,  editor  of  the  Healds- 
l>arg  (Cal.)  Tribune  and  postmaster, 
was  absolved  of  legal  blame  for  tech¬ 
nical  violation  of  postal  laws  when  his 
30  day  probation  was  terminated  bv 
Federal  Judge  Kerrigan  Nov,  1.  Adams 
then  withdrew  his  plea  of  guilty,  en¬ 
tered  at  Sacramento  a  month  ago. 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  the  charge  was 
dismissed.  He  was  accused  by  Clarence 
R.  Law,  a  rival  editor. 


SALES  AND  UNAGE  GAIN  IN 
MANY  SECTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


which  Nashville  is  situated,  than  in  any 
of  the  11  other  districts  in  the  countr^U 
No  state  has  shown  stronger  reserve 
powers  during  the  period  of  depression 
than  has  Tennessee,  and  none  is  movi'’g 
more  steadily  along  recovery  lines.  The 
wide  diversity  of  its  basic  interests — 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
— has  been  a  powerful  factor.’’ 

Miami,  Fla.,  has  evidence  already 
that  this  winter  will  be  better  than  re¬ 
cent  ones  in  resort  business — a  fact 
which  not  only  means  good  business  for 
Miami,  but  should  indicate  much  easier 
conditions  in  the  home  cities  of  the 
sun-seekers.  George  V.  Harper,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  Miami  Herald, 
outlines  conditions  thus :  “The  opening 
of  Miami  Biltmore  and  Roney  Plaza 
resort  hotels  in  metropolitan  Miami  by 
Col.  Henry  L.  Doherty,  the  owner, 
early  in  November,  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  of  the  activities  which 
ordinarily  attract  tourists  to  this  area. 
This  has  been  followed  by  an  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy  influx  of  visitors,  with  re¬ 
sultant  increase  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  The  Herald’s  figures  for 
November,  1933,  compared  to  No¬ 
vember,  1932,  show  an  increase  up  to 
Nov.  20,  of  17  per  cent  in  local  linage, 
36  per  cent  in  national  and  19  per  cent 
in  classified. 

“Transportation  comi»nies,  including 
railroads,  steamships,  air  lines  and  bus 
companies,  advise  us  of  extraordinarily 
heavy  advance  bookings.  Every  hotel 
in  Miami  reports  25  to  45  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  guests  today  as 
against  same  day  last  year. 

"We  look  for  the  greatest  winter  sea¬ 
son  in  Miami  history  as  a  resort  center, 
and  the  Herald  is  highly  optimistic  over 
the  outlook  for  the  newspaper  industry 
in  this  section  of  the  country.’’ 

From  Richmond,  Va.,  L.  A.  Gaines, 
Jr.,  business  manager  of  the  Richmond 
Neivs-Leader,  reports  as  follows: 

“October  department  store  sales  for 
Richmond  showed  an  increase  of  8.2 
per  cent,  while  the  country  as  a  whole 
broke  even.  Department  store  linage 
in  the  News-Leader  has  shown  substan¬ 
tial  increases  for  August,  September, 
October  and  November  thus  far.  Elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  units  sold  in  the  first 
nine  months  this  year  were  3,112,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,878  last  year.  Community 
Fund  executives,  after  a  recent  survey, 
report  27  per  cent  increase  in  plant 
and  store  employees  over  last  year.  To¬ 
bacco,  rayon,  cellophane  and  craft- 
paper  manufacturers  report  good  ac¬ 
tivity.’’ 

Brief  reports  from  the  Southwest  re¬ 
fer  again  to  the  improved  status  of  the 
cotton  farmer  as  one  important  factor 
in  the  situation :  This  is  from  A.  L. 
Shuman,  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram: 

“Business  upturn  in  this  section  has 
been  quite  marked  the  last  few  months, 
resulting  in  increased  linage,  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail.  Outlook  for  future 
business  in  this  section  is  very  encour¬ 
aging  due  to  improved  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions,  particularly  the  increased  prices 
of  cotton  and  wool.  Banks  report  sub¬ 
stantial  liquidation  of  indebtedness  by 
farmers  throughout  the  section.  We 
feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  fu¬ 
ture.’’ 

And  this  from  Edgar  T.  Bell,  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times: 

“Unseasonably  warm  weather  is 
holding  back  retail  sales  and  newspaper 
linage,  both  being  about  equal  to  last 
year’s.  Prior  to  the  warm  weather,  mer¬ 
chants  were  experiencing  good  busi¬ 
ness.  I  talked  to  several  merchants 
this  morning.  All  are  optimistic  for 
December. 

“Millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid 
to  cotton  and  wheat  farmers,  which  has 
restored  the  farmers’  purchasing  power. 
Throughout  the  cotton  belt  of  Okla¬ 
homa  conditions  are  exceedingly  good. 
Bank  deposits  in  Oklahoma  City  are  up 
approximately  $15,000,000.  Heads  are 
up  in  Oklahoma.” 


From  the  Northwest,  J.  F.  Young, 
business  manager  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Rezdezv,  calls  attention  to 
better  banking  conditions,  higher  com¬ 
modity  prices  and  government  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  is  his  statement: 

"Reopening  of  Old  National  Bank 
and  its  12  affiliates  has  released  $9,- 
000,000  of  deposits  into  local  trade  chan¬ 
nels.  Higher  prices  tor  metals,  lumber 
and  farm  products  have  increased  Spo¬ 
kane  district’s  income  approximately 
$50,000,000  above  last  year’s  figure. 

"The  government’s  power  development 
at  Grand  Coulee,  near  Spokane,  will 
mean  the  expenditure  of  $63,0()0,000, 
while  other  self-liquidating  projects  are 
contributing  to  business  activity.  The 
Farm  and  Home  Loan  program  is  solv¬ 
ing  many  financial  difficulties.  A  more 
stable  banking  situation  and  deposit 
guarantee  should  aid  in  restoring  public 
confidence  in  financial  institutions.  With 
all  these  factors  working,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  upward  trend  is  sure  to  con¬ 
tinue.” 

In  eastern  cities  sentiments  are  like¬ 
wise  optimistic.  “Retail  trade  in  the 
national  capital  has  been  on  a  steady 
increase  since  July,  although  still  con¬ 
siderably  behind  former  years,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fleming  Newbold,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  "The  index  of  business 
transacted  in  Washington  department 
stores  in  October  stood  at  111.1,  using 
the  1923  average  as  100,  according  to 
compilations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  at  Richmond.” 

"The  figure  for  October  a  year  ago 
was  118.5. 

“The  placing  in  employment  of  some 
twelve  thousand  persons  under  the  civil 
works  program  here  is  expected  by 
trade  leaders  to  have  a  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  on  business,  giving  an  encouraging 
outlook  for  Christmas  buying. 

“Advances  in  check  transactions,  as 
gauged  at  the  Washington  Clearing 
House,  have  been  steady  since  March, 
the  October  total  being  $57,625,740  as 
against  $49,971,241  for  September. 
Gains  in  telephone  service  and  in  postal 
receipts  have  been  noted,  while  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  use  of  electricity.” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who  recently  told 
a  meeting  of  retailers  that  the  business 
trend  was  definitely  upward,  as  reported 
on  page  5  of  this  paper,  points  to 
linage  gains  in  both  retail  and  national 
advertising. 

“Progress  is  noted  in  the  majority 
of  the  classifications,  reflecting,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  general  improvement  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  buying  public,”  he 
said.  “An  encouraging  factor  is  the 
increasing  success  of  quality  offers, 
which  indicates  a  lessening  emphasis  on 
bargain  and  price  merchandise. 

“We  look  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  this  upward  trend  because  newspaper 
advertising  is  a  vital  link  in  recovery.” 

C.  A.  Reynolds,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  describes  the  business  situation 
from  another  angle: 

“Business  in  this  section  shows  a 
slight  upturn.  There  is  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  failure  of  summer  increases 
to  be  maintained,  which  is  attributed 
largely  to  unseasonable  weather.  Good 
Christmas  business  is  generally  antici¬ 
pated.  Advertising  linage  is  substan¬ 
tially  better  than  last  year. 

“The  improvement  is  based  on  in¬ 
creased  basic  industry  wages,  increased 
money  going  into  public  works,  recog¬ 
nition  of  Russia,  and  the  advent  of  pro¬ 
hibition  repeal.  The  business  trend 
should  be  upward. 

“A  condition  peculiar  to  this  section 
which  will  add  further  impetus  is  the 
change  in  municipal  administration. 
Another  powerful  influence  which  many 
think  in  force  is  the  clearance  sale 
abroad  against  the  depreciated  dollar 
of  our  commodity  surpluses.” 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  news¬ 
papers  report  that  the  week  of  Nov. 
13-18  was  their  best  in  linage  since 
1929.  “On  Monday,”  it  is  stated,  “nu¬ 
merous  merchants  reported  the  best 
week-end  business  they  have  had  in 
many  months.  One  merchant  reported 
Friday  brought  the  greatest  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  86  years  of  business. 


“Merchants  are  enthusiastic  over 
business  prospects  for  December,  and 
are  concentrating  all  efforts  on  boom¬ 
ing  business  for  Trenton.  Result:  A 
more  than  50  per  cent  reduction  in 
families  on  the  relief  roll. 

"Retailers  and  prominent  readers 
state  that  the  Trenton  Recovery  Ex¬ 
position  and  Trenton  Recovery  Day 
Sale,  Nov.  13  to  16,  sponsored  and 
managed  by  Trenton  Times  newspapers, 
did  much  to  aid  recovery.” 

Roy  C.  Kates,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
citing  increased  October  and  November 
linage  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  attributes 
the  gains  to  “confidence  of  advertisers 
that  business  is  on  the  upgrade.” 

“Factory  employment  in  Rochester,” 
he  says,  “in  (jetober  was  8  per  cent 
above  October,  1932,  and  payrolls  in¬ 
creased  17  per  cent.  Passenger  car 
sales  for  ten  months  of  the  year  were 
32  per  cent  better  than  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  October  passenger 
car  sales  were  up  88  per  cent.  Freight 
car  loadings  are  slightly  higher.” 

"Due  to  much  improved  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  Fall  River,  Mass,”  says 
Charles  E.  Sevigny,  business  manager 
of  the  Fall  River  Herald  Neivs,  "linage 
has  shown  a  marked  gain  the  past  three 
months  over  last  year,  and  indications 
show  that  we  can  expect  business  to 
stay  at  the  present  level  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  A  news  flash  today  states  that 
over  15,000,000  yards  of  print  cloth 
were  sold  in  past  two  days  in  spite  of 
advancing  prices.  Local  print  cloth 
mills  are  reported  planning  to  increase 
scale  of  operations  to  handle  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

“A  section  of  the  American  Printing 
Company,  idle  two  years  resumed  oper¬ 
ations  this  week.  Other  sections  are 
expected  to  resume  shortly.  This  means 
employment  to  hundreds.” 


NEW  CONTRACT  DISCUSSED 

N.  Y.  Printer*  and  Publiahers  Confer 
— Agreement  Ends  Dec.  4 

Negotiations  between  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  and  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  are  being 
held  at  the  association’s  offices  in  the 
New  York  Sun  building. 

The  utmost  secrecy  is  being  observed 
in  these  preliminary  conferences,  w'hich 
opened  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Leon  M.  Rouse,  president  of  the 
union,  and  publishers’  representatives, 
including  C.  C.  Lane,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
chairman  of  the  publishers  association, 
are  attending  the  conference. 

The  contract  between  the  printers  and 
publishers  expires  Dec.  4.  The  exist¬ 
ing  contract  was  signed  last  December. 
It  represented  a  ten  per  cent  cut  from 
the  previous  wage  scale  and  a  two- 
hour  spread  in  shift  periods.  The 
agreement  was  reached  through  an  ar¬ 
bitrator.  Union  officials  at  that  time 
denounced  the  arbitrator’s  decision. 
The  wage  scale  at  present  for  the  day 
shift  is  $1.,30  per  hour,  $58.50  per 
week  of  six  days. 


McDonald  succeeds  stoll 

F.  D.  McDonald,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  business  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star  and  Times,  has  been 
appointed  secretary-manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Elmer  E.  Stoll.  L.  J. 
Chase,  formerly  of  the'  firm  of  Frank 
D.  Chase,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  architects 
and  engineers  specializing  in  newspaper 
plants,  has  been  appointed  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
Times  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  McDonald.  For  the 
next  three  months  Mr.  Chase  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  problems  in  connection  with 
the  Star  and  Times’  new  $1,500,000 
plant  which  is  rapidly  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  after  which  he  will  devote  his  time 
to  production  problems. 


WOOD  ON  VACATION 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of  the 
Nezv  York  World-Telegram,  is  on  va¬ 
cation.  He  is  expected  to  return  Dec.  2. 
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FRIENDS  TO  HONOR  GEORGIA  EDITOR’S 
50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  PUBLIC 

State's  Leading  Newspapermen  Will  Attend  Barbecue  Nov.  28 
For  James  C.  Williams  of  GreensbOTO  Herald-Joumal — 
Joined  Printing  Office  at  Age  of  12 


By  BOB  O’KELLEY 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Greensboro,  Ga.,  Nov.  22— 

Home-town  friends  of  Editor 
James  Cranston  Williams,  familiarly 
knowTi  as  “Un¬ 
cle  Jim,”  and 
sometimes  r  e  - 
ferred  to  as  dean 
of  the  Georgia 
press,  are  going 
to  honor  him  on 
Tuesday,  Nov. 
28  with  a  barbe¬ 
cue. 

Invitations  sent 
to  leading  Geor¬ 
gia  newspapermen 
by  Miles  W. 
Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  committee 
on  arrangements, 
state  the  barbecue  is  “an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  his  courageous  and  out¬ 
standing  public  service  in  Georgia  as 
an  editor  for  more  than  50  years.” 

Such  events  are  unusual  in  journalis¬ 
tic  services,  and  especially  coming  to 
such  a  man  as  “Uncle  Jim,”  who 
through  his  editorial  page  in  the 
Greensboro  Herald-Joumal  has  stepped 
on  the  toes  of  many  leading  Georgia 
politicians  and  occasionally,  when 
there’s  a  demand,  has  done  some  edi¬ 
torial  sweeping  around  his  home-town 
door. 

I^t  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four, 
^itor  Williams  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  type  cases.  He  entered  a 
printing  office  at  the  age  of  12,  among 
his  first  duties  being  the  operation  of 
a  Washington  hand-press. 

“Uncle  Jim”  is  staunch  Democrat. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
southern  newspaper  editor  to  declare 
for  Alfred  E.  Smith  as  the  democratic 
nominee  in  1928.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  1927  and  the  editorial  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New  York,  who 
read  it  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Reprints  were  circulated  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  years  ago  when  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  a  political  power 
in  Georgia,  and  very  strong  in  every 
section  of  the  state,  “Uncle  Jim”  was 
among  the  first_  to  take  an  editorial 
stand  against  this  organization.  As  a 
result,  H.  L.  Mencken  in  his  American 
Mercury  commented  upon  the  Herald- 
Joumal’s  fearless  attitude. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  taking  an  active  stand  in 
tick  eradication  in  Georgia  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  sent  to  Greene  county 
to  obtain  co-operation  and  do  the  work. 
Editor  Williams  was  about  the  only 
person  in  the  county  to  co-operate  at 
first. 

He  says  he  based  his  conclusion 
on  the  fact  that  government  experts 
knew  what  th^  were  doing. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  court¬ 
house  in  Greensboro  and  the  room  was 
crowded.  The  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  at  the  outset,  requested  that  all 
persons  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  tick  eradication  to  please  leave 
the  room.  Editor  Williams  told  the 
chairman  that  he  was  in  attendance  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  but  if  the  state¬ 
ment  meant  for  him  to  leave  he  would 

Editor  Williams  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  leave  the  room  and  he  was 
hissed  as  he  departed. 

“The  government  men  went  ahead 
and  dipped  the  cattle  against  strong  op¬ 
position  and  hindrances.”  said  “Uncle 
Jim,”  “and  there  is  not  a  cattle  tick  in 
Greene  county  today.  That  proves  how 
wrong  public  sentiment  can  sometimes 
be.  Out  of  700  m^  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  faith  in  the  government’s 
program.  Since  that  item  I  have  never 


censured  any  one  man  for  tying  up  a 
jury.” 

Editor  Williams  is  one  of  the  three 
living  charter  members  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  attending  its  first 
meeting  in  Milledgeville  more  than  40 
years  ago.  In  1931,  the  Herald-Journal 
was  awarded  the  George  M.  Napier 
trophy  by  the  association  for  having  the 
best  editorial  page  of  any  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  donating  a  trophy 
every  year  through  the  association  to 
the  Georgia  newspaper  having  the  best 
editorial  page. 

The  Herald-Journal  has  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  many  years  as  being  Georgia’s 
most  widely  quoted  newspaper  in  the 
weekly  field.  For  many  years,  the 
Literary  Digest  has  been  reproducing 
paragraphs  from  the  paper.  The 
Greensboro  publication  has  received 
mention  at  one  time  or  another  in  many 
national  magazines  and  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Editor  Williams  has  two  sons  who 
are  following  in  his  journalistic  foot¬ 
steps. 

The  eldest  is  Captain  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary-manager  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
at  Chattanooga.  Captain  Williams  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Americus 
Daily  Recorder.  He  also  served  as 
private  secretary  to  the  late  United 
States  Senator  William  J.  Harris  of 
Georgia. 

Carey  Williams,  younger  son,  assists 
his  father  in  publication  of  the  Herald- 
Journal.  Carey  Williams  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  a  national  reputation  through  his 
humorous  paragraphs,  which  are  syndi¬ 
cated  and  appear  in  many  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country. 


AUGUSTA  EDITOR  HONORED 

Three  United  States  Senators  and  the 
world’s  greatest  golfer  joined  with 
other  notables  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  in  tribute  to  Thomas  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  recently  in  recognition  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  toward  obtaining  government  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Savannah  River  for 
transportation.  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  and  Senators 
James  F.  Byrnes  and  Ellison  D.  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  delivered  addresses 
eulogizing  Mr.  Hamilton’s  work.  Bobby 
Jones  was  among  the  distinguished 
guests,  as  was  also  Major  John  S.  Cohen, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  a 
former  United  States  senator  from 
Georgia.  The  occasion  was  a  barbecue 
dinner,  attended  by  several  hundred  men 
from  the  two  states  and  many  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


“HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

■  o - 

Over  300  daily  newspapers  are 
conducting  “Home  Economics” 
Cooking  Schools  this  year  — 
THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON, 
o - 

Booking  Now  for 
1934  Spring  Season 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ICHITA  (Kan.)  Sunday  Eagle, 
Nov.  12,  special  section  for  the 
First  Annual  4-H  club  fat  stock  show 
Nov.  12  to  16. 

Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald, 
16-page  Blue  Eagle  edition,  Nov.  2, 
with  front  and  back  pages  in  blue 
ink. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  8-page 
section,  colored  stock,  on  Killian’s  “Ca¬ 
pacity  Days,”  Nov.  16. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  36 
pages,  Nov.  15  marking  “Mankato  Day.” 

Taylor  (Tex.)  Daily  Press,  20-page 
historical  and  NRA  edition,  Nov.  20. 

Ridgewood-Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Advocate,  Nov.  16,  48  pages,  New  Home 
and  20th  anniversary  number. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
Nov.  16,  tabloid  edition,  16  pages,  con¬ 
taining  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
menus  to  announce  a  menu  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspapers. 

Qlenwood  (Ark.)  Herald,  Nov.  17, 
commemorating  the  KXlth  anniversary 
of  Pike  County. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  Arizonia 
resource  edition,  74  pages,  Nov.  18. 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  Nov. 
9,  “Wisconsin  Products  Section”  in 
connection  with  Wisconsin  Products 
week. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Lloyd  TIERNAN,  publisher.  Bur¬ 
st  ozu  (Cal.)  Printer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  San  Bernardino-River- 
side  Counties  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  AssoaAxiON 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Upland, 
succeeding  Carl  Barkow,  co-publisher, 
Banning  Herald  and  Record.  Miss 
Gladys  Peterson,  Fontana  Herald,  was 
elected  secretary,  succeeding  Harold  F. 
Kuhn,  publisher,  Beaumont  Gazette. 

James  E.  Northmore  of  the  Detroit 
Times  was  elected  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Press  Cameramen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Fort  Shelby  Hotel,  Nov.  6.  The 


other  officers  chosen  are  Monroe 
Stroecker,  Detroit  News,  vice-president; 
VValter  S.  Steiger,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
secretary;  Paul  Olsen,  Foto-Ad,  trea¬ 
surer,  and  A1  Mosse,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  sergeant-at-arms. 

More  than  325  members  and  guests 
attended  the  annual  gridiron  dinner  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
Nov.  14  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson.  Na¬ 
tional  and  state  personages  and  events 
were  portrayed  by  St.  Louis  newspaper 
and  advertising  men. 

One  thousand  persons  attended  the 
sixth  annual  supper-dance  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Press  Club  held  Nov.  18,  at  the 
Chateau  Laurier.  One  of  the  novelty 
features  was  the  distribution  of  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  size  newspaper.  Press  Club 
News,  by  girls  dressed  as  newspaper 
boys.  W.  D.  Adamson,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal  is  president  of  the  club. 

Texas  League  Sports  Writer'  As¬ 
sociation,  recently  organized  at  Gal¬ 
veston,  will  meet  in  San  Antonio,  Jan. 
6.  “Andy”  Anderson,  Houston  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the  association; 
B.  A.  Bridgewater,  Tulsa  World,  vice- 
president,  and  Jack  O’Brien,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

G.  V.  Underwood,  of  the  Fairview 
(Okla.)  Republican  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Group  9  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  AssoaAnoN  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Enid,  Okla.  W.  K.  Leatherock, 
Perry  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Woods  County  Enterprise,  Wa^- 
noka,  Okla.,  was  re-elected  secretary. 
The  group  decided  to  meet  again  abo.ut 
April  1. 


SCHOOLS 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY’S  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  was  host  to 
Susquehanna  Valley  School  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  Lewisburg,  Nov.  11.  Dr. 
Lewis  E.  Theiss,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Bucknell,  spoke  on  “Drifting 
Into  Print.” 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


OUTSIDE  THESE 
FOUR  WALLS 


THE  CHROME 
FORMULA 

The  Chrome  Mit  Formuli 
Sivtt  BurgiM  Chrome  Meb 
Iheir  turperior  printing 
charectcriitici-makcs  them 
eerier  to  handle — reducer 
troubler— cut  cort. 


A  LABORATORY  has  lour 
walls.  An  experiment  made 
in  our  Laboratories  is  not 
handled  like  a  world’s  series  ball 
game.  There  is  no  audience  except 
the  lew  patient  technical  men  who 
are  making  the  experiment. 

But  the  results  ol  that  experiment 
may  be  very  important  to  you  in 
your  stereotype  room. 

Answers  are  olten  lound  to  the 
most  dilhcult  problems.  In  lact, 
the  Burgess  Chrome  Mat,  which 
has  changed  the  entire  stereotype 
picture,  came  from  just  such  work. 

And  every  Burgess  Man  is  ready 
to  give  you  the  results  ol  all  our 
laboratory  experience  in  securing 
better  printing — whether  you  use 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  or  not. 

Just  tell  us  your  "griels". 


DIIDnCCC  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
DUliOCdd  Freeport,  Illinois 

CHROME  MATS 


A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 

BURGESS  CHROME  MATS  === 
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WIDE  PUBUCITY  GIVEN 
CHICAGO  EXPOSITION 

Report  Saye  Free  Space  Devoted 
to  Fair  Establishes  New  Record 
— John  Morrison  Heads 
Publicity  for  1934 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusbes) 
Chicago,  Nov.  22 — A  Century  of 
Progress,  which  closed  here  Nov.  12, 
set  a  new  mark  for  world-wide  pub¬ 
licity,  according  to  an  official  report  to 
the  fair  management  submittexl  last 
week  by  Victor  Rubin,  chief  of  the 
press  division. 

“Newspapers  in  every  corner  of  the 
country  and  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
globe  carried  news  of  the  Century  of 
Progress  exposition,”  stated  Mr. 
Rubin’s  report.  “The  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  was.  undoubtedly,  the  most  widely 
publicized  international  exposition  or 
spectacle  of  any  kind  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

“Although  it  paid  for  none  of  the 
space,  the  exposition  quite  probably  ob¬ 
tained  more  columns  in  more  papers  of 
the  world  than  any  previous  exposition, 
at  far  less  cost  and  with  a  far  smaller 
publicity  personnel. 

“Despite  skepticism  and  actual  hos¬ 
tility,  often  organized,  the  exposition 
was  able  to  reach  the  press  of  the  world.” 

Wright  A.  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  is  quoted 
as  estimating  that  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  devoted  three  times  as 
much  space  to  the  fair  as  they  did  to 
any  previous  exposition.  Principal 
papers  of  South  America  and  Europe 
carried  frequent  descriptions  of  the  fair, 
according  to  the  report. 

John  Morrison,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  American,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director  of  the  1934  exposition. 


A.P.  GROUP  MEETS 

Texas  ABSociation  Bans  Bureau’s 
Election  Returns  from  Radio 

Dean  Chenoweth,  managing  editor, 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  convention  Nov.  20 
at  Temple.  Allan  Merriam,  Dallas 
Times-Herald  managing  editor,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 

The  editors  voted  to  continue  the 
Texas  election  bureau  as  an  agency 
for  gathering  state  election  returns,  but 
also  voted  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting 
of  election  returns  gathered  by  the 
bureau  and  to  set  up  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  bureau 
so  that  the  property  rights  in  its  news 
might  be  protected. 

Action  was  also  taken  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  giving  out  of  election  returns 
by  means  of  the  telephone,  by  posting 
on  bulletin  boards  or  by  public  an¬ 
nouncement,  limiting  the  returns  to 
publication  in  regular  or  extra  editions 
of  newspapers  subscribing  to  the  bureau. 
John  E.  King,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  News,  presented  the  report  of 
a  special  committee  on  the  subject. 


Young... 

75  per  cent  of  the^people 
who  buy  The  Sun  are  be¬ 
tween  20  and  45  years  of 
age  .  .  .  young  enough  to 
spend  money,  old  enough  to 
have  money  to  spend  .  .  . 
In  The  Sun  the  advertiser’s 
message  reaches  the  buying 
population. 

NEW  YORK 
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M.  E.  FOSTER  HONORED  DRUG  PAPER  COPIES  TABLOID 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  CLUB 


Banquet  Turned  Into  Testimonial 
Dinner  for  Houston  Editor 

High  praise  was  heaped  upon  M.  E. 
Foster,  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  by  a  score  of  leading  Texas 
newspapermen  at  a  dinner  given  the 
Texas  Editorial  Association  by  the 
Houston  Press  Nov.  16. 

Two  hundred  guests  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Foster  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  a  dressing  gown.  A  plaster 
cast  binding  a  fractured  vertebrae,  the 
result  of  a  recent  automobile  accident, 
prevented  his  wearing  the  customary 
clothing. 

Mr.  Foster  was  toastmaster  at  the 
dinner,  but  the  guests  took  charge  and 
turned  the  dinner  into  a  testimonial 
for  the  editor. 


NEW  WEEKLIES  STARTED 

George  E.  Richards,  of  the  Boston 
Post  night  city  desk,  and  publisher  of 
the  Dorchester  News,  has  recently 
started  the  Roxhury  Times,  Dorchester 
Argus  and  South  Boston  Sun,  all  week¬ 
lies.  The  News  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Richards  is  editor,  has  moved 
to  1400  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester, 
Mass.  Edward  W.  Connors  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Roxbury  Times,  and  also 
associated  with  the  new  weeklies  is 
Harry  L.  Katz,  business  manager. 


Drug  Topics  Changing  to  Weekly  in 
Newspaper  Make-Up 

Changing  from  a  monthly,  pocket-size 
magazine.  Drug  Topics,  will  become  a 
weekly  tabloid  newspaper  with  its  first 
issue  in  January.  The  new  Drug  Topics, 
it  is  said  by  the  publishers,  the  Topics 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City, 
is  modeled  in  typography  and  make-up 
after  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Although  the  magazine  will  not  for¬ 
mally  change  to  its  new  format  until 
the  first  week  in  January,  a  sample 
copy  of  48  pages  has  been  distributed 
among  1,500  drugpsts  as  well  as  to 
advertisers,  advertising  prospects,  and 
advertising  agencies.  Messenger  boys 
presented  questionnaires  to  the  1,500 
druggists  next  day,  obtaining  reports 
on  the  most  popular  features.  Regular 
contributors,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  Jerry  McQuade,  editor,  will 
include:  Don  Herold  and  Ed  (Graham, 
magazine  artists;  C.  D.  Batchelor,  poli¬ 
tical  cartoonist  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  Ralph  Fuller,  magazine  writer; 
and  Grant  Powers,  who  illustrates  Paul 
Gallico’s  sports  column  in  the  Daily 
News. 

The  advertising  rates  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $200  per  page  in  the  old 
format  to  $532  in  the  new  page  size. 
The  52-time  rate  will  be  $402.50. 


New  York  Group  to  Start  Drive  for 
Members  Soon 

Organization  of  a  new  club  to  re¬ 
place  the  disbanded  Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York  was  announced  this  week. 
The  new  group,  under  the  name  The 
Newspapermen’s  Club  of  New  York, 
occupies  space  at  47  W.  47th  strert. 
There  are  seventy-five  members  of  the 
new  group.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told. 

Nelson  Robins,  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  president.  Mr. 
Robins  was  the  last  president  of  the 
old  club.  Other  officers  are  James  y. 
Yarnall,  Newark  Ledger,  vice-president; 
James  Jemail,  New  York  Daily  New^ 
treasurer,  and  Leon  Levine,  formerly 
of  Universal  Service,  secretary, 

A  committee,  headed  by  Kent  Stiles, 
has  been  named  to  draw  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  group.  Membership  is 
limited  to  men  who  have  had  five  yea.rs 
of  newspaper  editorial  experience,  or 
who  are  presently  employed  on  news¬ 
papers.  Former  newspapermen,  with 
five  years  of  experience  on  newspapers 
but  who  are  now  engaged  in  related 
occupation,  are  also  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship. 

A  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held 
Nov.  27,  at  which  a  membership  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  launched. 


Trentonians  Are  Buying- 


JOHN  W.  MANMNG 
AUXLMANNING 
JOHN  W.  MANMNG.  JL 


Selling  Good  Furniture  Since  1847 


A.  V.  MANNING'S  SONS 

UPHOlSTEliy  AND  R.OOI!  COVKINGS 

80-28  S.  BROAD  STREET 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


^HONE  61S3 

•  6154 

•  615$ 
4917 


l^OYefflber  18^  1935. 

Mr.  Ttiomas  L.  Kerney, 

\J^  Advertising  Director, 

I  Trenton  Times, 

^  Trenton,  K.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Kerney: 

Yesterday,  Friday  November  17,  was  the  opening  dey 
of  our  86th  Anniversary  and  the  sales  volume  was 
greater  then  any  other  day  In  our  history.  We  can¬ 
not  recall  of  any  other  time  during  our  long  life 
that  so  many  people  visited  our  store.  The  record 
volume  was  over  two  times  as  great  as  any  day  In 
1932. 

I  am  addressing  you  regarding  this  splendid  volume 
accomplishment  because,  while  I  feel  that  a  g reat 
deal  of  this  response  may  be  attributed  directly  to 
the  reputation  which  we  have  always  enjoyed  and  to 
the  extraordinary  values  which  we  offer,  1  also 
believe  that  it  demonstrates  beyond  question,  the 
splendid  pulling  power  of  the  Trenton  papers,  as 
the  sale  was  opened  by  a  double  truck  In  Thursday 
afternoon's  paper  and  a  double  truck  in  Friday 
morning’s  paper.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you 
and  your  associates  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  our  advertising  department  In  turning  out, 
what  we  believe,  was  the  strongest  advertisement  we 
have  ever  published. 

We  also  believe  that  this  result  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  In  Trenton.  1  sincerely  hope  that  my 
fellow  merchants  will  be  encouraged  by  our  experience. 

Yours  very  truly. 


A.  V.  maming's  sons 

John  W.  inning, 

TRENTON  TIMES  NEWSPAPERS 

KELLY-SMITH,  National  Representatives 
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•UR.  OVN  VOQl^ 

"or  Letters 


T  T  seems  a  long  way  back  to  the 

time  when  many  newspaper  cynics, 
and  others,  were  greeting  the  “New 
Deal”  with  a  wink,  opining  that  it  was 
just  another  piece  of  political  claptrap 
to  dangle  before  a  stupid  public,  and 
that  nothing  very  much  could  be  done 
about  anything  anyway. 

And  it  seems  farther  away  still  when, 
after  eight  months  of  swift,  bold,  direct 
action,  one  listens  to  the  violent  out¬ 
cries  and  learns  that  they  are  not  de¬ 
manding  “Where  is  the  New  Deal?”, 
but  protesting  that  already  there  has 
been  too  much  of  it — far  too  mucn. 
From  some  quarters  one  gathers  the 
idea  that  the  Depression  was  a  sickly, 
but  beloved  member  of  the  family,  who 
is  being  asked  to  return,  no  questions 
asked. 

The  amazing  record  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  been  recorded  in  all  its  breath¬ 
less  detail  in  “The  Roosevelt  Revo¬ 
lution”  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (Viking  Press,  $2.50). 
And  the  central  impression  which  this 
bo^  makes  is  that  a  genuine  revo¬ 
lution  by  the  ballot  has  taken  place,  and 
that  instead  of  less  of  the  New  Deal, 
the  country  can  expect  more. 

As  a  newspaperman  who  has  covered 
every  activity  of  President  Roosevelt 
since  he  was  inaugurated  governor  at 
Albany,  Mr.  Lindley  has  as  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  man  as  anyone  in 
the  country  not  connected  with  his 
official  household.  In  addition,  the 
author  has  an  open  mind,  a  brilliant 
talent  for  following  the  major  phases 
of  events  without  getting  bogged  down 
in  the  details,  and  a  clear,  vivid  writing 
style. 

To  newspapermen  the  most  intcresi- 
ing  parts  of  the  book  will  be  those 
where  Mr.  Lindley  gives  inside  infor- 
mation-^n  the  origins  of  Roosevelt’s 
economic  ideas,  and  his  national  elec¬ 
tion  strategy ;  the  origin  of  the  Brains 
(as  Lindley  prefers  to  call  it)  Trust, 
and  the  analysis  of  its  members’  back¬ 
ground  and  personalities ;  the  secrets  of 
the  Interregnum,  and  just  why  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Roosevelt  seemed  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  course  of  events  under  the 
still  ruling,  but  moribund.  Hoover  ad- 
rninistration ;  the  details  of  how  the 
New  Deal  program  was  jammed 
through  the  special  session  of  Congress ; 
the  behind-the-scenes  picture  of  the 
London  Economic  Conference,  and  why 
Prof.  Moley,  No.  1  Brain  Truster,  fell 
into  disfavor ;  and  the  President’s  views 
on  inflation. 

An  unescapable  impression  formed  by 
the  book  is  that  of  the  amazing  fitness 
of  the  President  for  his  job.  He  stands 
forth,  as  Lindley  protrays  him,  as  a 
man  of  the  most  contradictory  qualities, 
an  American  aristocrat  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  most  sincere,  whole-hearted 
democrat.  Underrated  when  he  took 
office,  he  has  grown  in  stature  with 
every  official  act.  His  knowledge  of 
every  section  of  the  country  and  its 
problems,  and  his  inherent  belief  that 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  a  mass  production 
country,  underlie  all  his  acts.  A  man 
of  breeding  and  modest  wealth,  he  is 
not  a  partisan,  an  apologist  or  hopeful 
sycophant  of  other  men  of  greater 
wealth.  He  is  fearless,  and  as  bold  an 
experimenter  as  the  capitalists  who  re¬ 
sent  his  experimentation.  In  addition, 
he  is  one  of  the  keenest  politicians  ever 
to  enter  the  White  House,  and  a  man 
who  thrives,  keeps  his  head  and  is 
pleasant  under  the  pressure  of  terrific 
duties  which  would  break  the  morale 
of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  executives.  His  remarkable  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  press  in  the  fullest  and 
freest  White  House  conferences  which 
Washin^on  correspondents  have  ever 
known  is  another  unusual  factor  in  his 
favor.  Add  to  this  his  perfect  radio 


voice,  and  his  canny  and  frequent  use 
of  the  radio  to  talk  to  the  people  of 
the  country  as  friend  to  friend,  and  a 
remarkable  concentration  of  leadership 
talents  is  reached. 

To  date,  according  to  Lindley,  in  a 
situation  where  every  move  was  fraught 
with  the  gravest  consequences,  the  only 
mentionable  blunder  made  by  Roosevelt 
as  the  administration,  was  the  drastic 
cutting  of  payments  to  war  veterans. 

“Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  his  budget 
balancing  assistants,”  the  author  writes, 
“instead  of  $385,000,000  as  first  esti¬ 
mated,  the  cuts  approximated  $480,000,- 
000.  Without  question,  battle  casu- 
alities  with  specific  injuries  had  been 
cut  too  deeply.”  But  once  having  done 
what  no  previous  administration  had  the 
courage  to  do,  and  having  done  it  too 
well,  the  President  agreed  to  a  recon¬ 
sideration,  and  compromised  with  the 
demands  of  Congress.  But  the  major 
part  of  the  reduction  still  remained. 

To  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  following  the 
New  Deal  from  before  its  authentica¬ 
tion  at  the  polling  booths,  a  bloodless 
revolution  has  occurred.  New  people 
are  in  the  saddle,  with  a  mandate  from 
the  masses  to  change  the  game,  to 
experiment,  to  curb  and  restrict  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  few  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  many.  In  his  closing 
chapter,  “The  Next  Phase,”  we  learn: 

That  if  the  U.  S.  Supreme  (3ourt  does 
not  interpret  the  present  legislation  in 
the  light  of  present  circumstances,  two 
more  justices  can  be  appointed  from 
the  libieral  ranks  to  gain  a  balance  of 
power. 

That  the  experimental  attitude  has 
supremacy  and  will  be  continued. 

That  the  Roosevelt  revolution  is  not 
“Fascism”  since  the  “dictatorial”  powers 
conferred  on  the  President  can  be  re¬ 
voked  at  the  will  of  Congress. 

That  the  current  experiment  involves 
no  departure  from  democratic  gover- 
ment,  in  that  the  formalities  of  the 
Constitution,  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  have  been  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served  (witness  the  second  bonus 
army) ;  and  that  free  expression  of 
opinion  has  not  only  been  protected, 
but  encouraged. 

That  the  Roosevelt  revolution  is 
democracy  trying  to  create  out  of 
American  materials  an  economic  syst^ 
which  will  work  with  reasonable  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  great  majority  of  citizens. 

That  the  far-reaching  adjustments 
which  have  to  be  made  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  completed  quickly.  A 
great  many  people,  including  those  re¬ 
presenting  high  finance  and  vested 
wealth,  will  have  to  surrender  more 
than  they  may  be  expected  to  surrender 
without  a  fight. 

That  the  revolutionary  process  will 
continue  until  a  crude  state  of  equil¬ 
ibrium  is  reached  which  satisfies  the 


Also  I  Am  A  Salesman 

First  oontrset  secured,  lareest  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  aery  oontrset  run- 
nine  loneer  than  any  oontrset  seoured 
by  sny  other  man.  the  field  belne  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  me  That  Is  my  record 
on  a  new  national  publication  which 
I  am  going  to  leave  for  excellent 
reasons. 

For  four  years  to  October,  1932, 
with  Hearst  as  Managing  Editor  of 
American  ArehUect.  Four  years  Edi¬ 
tor  of  AdtrrtMna  and  .Selltnc.  Four 
years  with  Butlding  Aoe,  two  as  As¬ 
sistant  Editor,  two  as  Edltor-ln-Chlel. 
Every  publication  I  edited  showed  a 
substantial  Increase  In  subscription 
renewals.  Obviously  I  have  a  flair  for 
IMinted  showmanship. 

Probably  the  same  (mlltles  respon¬ 
sible  for  my  sales  and  editorial  suc- 
cessee— the  ability  to  think  with 
common  sense  clearness,  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  wlllingnms 
to  work  hard — will  Bt  In  with  your 
scheme  of  things. 

1  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
talk  things  over  with  you. 

ERNEST  EBERHARD 
7010  Continental  Avenue 
Forest  Hills  Long  Island 

Boulevard  S«048 


groups  whichs  which  are  best  able  to 
assert  their  power. 

As  Mr.  Lindley  says : 

“The  bulk  of  the  evidence  at  the  close 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  Roosevelt  re¬ 
volution  indicates  that  the  pace  of  the 
change  will  be  accelerated.  Far  more 
radical  and  drastic  measures  may  have 
to  be  used  to  reach  the  joint  objective 
of  recovery  and  reconstruction.  Recovery 
without  reconstruction  of  the  economic 
system  is  probably  impossible . 

“In  all  probability,  an  increasing  part 
of  the  national  income  will  have  to  be 
skimmed  off  by  the  government  and 
spent  on  public  works  and  social  im¬ 
provements. 

“The  money-accumulating  motive  can 
still  be  utilized.  The  feed-bag  can  still 
be  dangled  in  front  of  the  capitalistic 
horse ;  he  may  sniff  at  it  and  perhaps  be 
allowed  an  occasional  appetizing  mouth- 
full,  but  he  must  never  be  permitted  to 
get  his  head  sunk  deep  in  the  feed  bag. 
The  poor  animal  only  knows  that  when 
he  was  a  young  and  lusty  colt  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  feed-bag  made  him  grow. 
He  isn’t  aware  that  if  he  persists  in  his 
coltish  habits  the  only  result  will  be  an 
acute  case  of  indigestion  leading  to  his 
early  death . 

“The  choices  before  the  nation  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  office  were 
chaotic  social  upheavel,  a  big  business 
dictatorship  along  Fascist  lines,  or  an 
orderly  readjustment  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  democratic  institutions.  As 
the  Roosevelt  revolution  reached  the 
end  of  its  first  phase  the  choices  re¬ 
mained  unaltered.  Orderly  readjust- 
mentment  by  democratic  methods  may 
turn  out  to  be  impossible  of  achieve¬ 
ment;  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  Kerensky  of  the  revolution. 
However,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  far  abler 
man  than  most  of  the  figures  who  have 
been  thrown  up  in  the  transitional 
periods  of  history.  His  extraordinary 
achievements  in  seven  months  support 
the  belief  that  orderly  r'*"o’'*tion  is 
feasible.  His  success  depends  very 
largely  on  keeping  the  middle  classes, 
especially  the  farmers,  and  labor  moving 
down  the  road  together.  If  the  Roose¬ 
velt  revolution  fails,  it  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  magnificent  failure.  If  it 
success  it  will  be  a  remarkable  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  capacity  of  democratic 
government  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
new  industrial  age.” — W.  L.  B. 

*  n  * 

“tJEADLlNES  AND  DEAD- 

LJ  lines,”  by  Robert  E.  Garst 
and  Theodore  Menline  Bernstein,  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  journalism  textbooks  to 
come  from  the  presses  in  recent  years. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  treats 
of  only  a  small  slice  of  newspaper  tech¬ 
nique,  but  the  job  it  describes  is  par¬ 
amount  in  importance.  When  General 


Johnson  spoke  recently  of  the  headlines 
giving  the  public  “the  jitters,”  he  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  have  in  mind  the  technical 
exactness  of  American  headlines,  but 
thought  of  them  in  a  s^ial  sense. 
Messrs.  Garst  and  Bernstein,  although 
they  are  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
social  significance  of  their  subject,  indi¬ 
rectly  make  it  clear  that  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
answering  the  arguments  of  the  social- 
minded. 

The  authors  have  a  high  esteem  for 
their  subject,  not  only  for  its  utility, 
but  also  for  its  form.  They  say : 

.\  headline  writer  who  boasted  that  he 
was  engaged  in  producing  a  literary  art 
form,  promptly  would  be  set  down  as  aa 
intellectual  climber.  Yet  such  a  boast  would 
not  be  without  basis.  For  the  headline  is 
a  form  of  expression  having  fully  as  many 
standards  to  be  met  and  requirements  to 
be  filled  as,  say,  the  sonnet  or  the  triolet, 
with  tile  Important  additional  one  of  visual 
form.  The  difference,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
end-all — in  one  case  it  is  beauty,  in  the  other 
utility. 

They  tell  you  what  the  headline  is, 
how  it  looks,  what  it  says,  and  how  it 
says  it,  with  ample  illustrations  and  ex¬ 
planations.  There  is  one  section  ex¬ 
plaining  and  criticizing  “headlinese,” 
“that  strange  speech  that  corrupts  good 
English.”  Accuracy  and  clarity  must 
never  be  sacrificed  for  color  and  force, 
the  authors  say ;  “if  a  headline  does  not 
communicate  a  thought,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  decoration.” 

The  authors  append  a  useful  “head¬ 
line  vocabulary  of  related  words.”  To 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  of 
“headlines”  and  standardization,  the  list 
deliberately  excludes  all  phrases  and 
figures  of  speech,  “so  that  it  will  not 
suggest  hackneyed  headline  construc¬ 
tions.”  This  list  is  compiled  something 
on  the  order  of  a  thesaurus,  and  is 
unique  in  journalism  textbooks. 

TTie  book  describes  the  routine  of 
publishing  a  newspaper,  and  a  good- 
sized  section  is  given  over  to  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  copy-editing,  all  good,  clear 
information  of  exceptional,  practical  and 
technical  details. 

Mr.  Garst  is  assistant  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  and  Mr.  Bernstein 
is  the  assistant  cable  editor.  Both  are 
associates  in  journalism  at  Columbia 
University.  They  have  turned  out  an 
exceptionally  valuable  textbook  that 
could  be  studied  with  profit  not  only 
by  students  but  by  newspapermen. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  journalism  school,  contributes  a 
foreword.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  Columbia  University  Press  ($2.75) 
— J.  W.  P. 

ENTERS  DAILY  HELD 

The  Greenfield  (O.)  Times,  a  week¬ 
ly,  has  been  converted  into  a  daily. 
Carlton  Hartley  is  the  publisher.  The 
weekly  was  started  in  1927. 


I 


Mechanically  Speakings 

tif  you  start  with  a  Wood' Dry’ Mat 
you  will  finish  in  that  group  of 
newspapers  which  Includes  the 
progressive  leaders  in  the  great 
0  01*  BAFT  majority  of  cities — large  and  small. 

In  Albany 

you  will  find  proof  of  this  in 
the  papers  using  Wood  mats. 
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Adver  t .  SI  n  P  Agencies 

CHICAGO  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY  LIQUIDATES 

M*xon,  Inc.,  Occupies  Offices  For¬ 
merly  Used  by  Julius  Glidden, 
Chase  &  Hooker — Fate  of 
Accounts  Indefinite 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
CliicaKo.  Xov.  23 — Maxon,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agency  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Detroit,  is  moving  its 
Chicago  office  from  333  North  Michigan 
avenue  to  180  North  Michigan  avenue, 
occupying  quarters  formerly  used  by 

i  Julius,  Glidden,  Chase  &  Hooker,  local 
advertising  agency.  The  latter  agencv 
is  liquidating  its  business,  effective  Nov. 
18. 

Future  plans  concerning  principals  in 
the  tirm  of  Julius,  Glidden,  Chase  & 
Hooker  were  not  ready  for  announce¬ 
ment  here  today. 

Neither  was  there  definite  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  placing  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  they  have  handled.  An 
announcement  from  officers  of  the 
.Maxon  agency  is  expected  soon. 


I  Tea  Garden  Account  to  J.  W.  T. 

j  Election  of  A.  E.  Philips  as  vice-pre.«- 
I  dent  of  Tea  Garden  Products  Co.,  of 
;  San  FraiKisco,  was  announced  by  F. 
j  H.  Jost,  president,  following  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Philips  joined 
\  the  company  last  September,  after  14 
I  years  of  service  with  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company.  At  the  same  directors’ 
meeting,  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  was  appointed  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  for  Tea  Garden  Products  Co., 
packers  of  preserves,  jellies,  mince  meat 
and  other  food  products.  The  company 
has  plants  in  ^n  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Seattle. 


New  Silberstein  Accounts 

Parfus  Corday,  Inc.,  New  York  has 
appointed  Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc., 
also  of  New  York,  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Corday  perfumes  and  pow¬ 
ders.  The  Silberstein  agency  has  also 
secured  the  advertising  accounts  of 
Braeburn  of  Rochester  and  Louis  Holtz 
&  Sons,  clothing  manufacturers,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. :  and  Stevenson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Dungannon,  Ireland,  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  on  Moygashel  Irish 
Linen  fabrics  in  the  American  market. 

Peek  Fremn  CampaiKn 

Peek  Frean  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
England,  has  released  an  advertising 
campaign  in  leading  newspapers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
featuring  the  Peek  Frean  imported  line 
of  Ritz  Assorted,  Twiglets,  Caviar 
Puffs  and  All-Wheat  Crispbreads.  Copy 
is  being  placed  by  San  Francisco  office 
of  Emil  Brisacher  and  Staff. 

Black  Flag  Appoints 

The  Black  Flag  Company,  Baltimore, 
manufacturer  of  Black  Flag  Insecticide, 
has  appointed  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto  distiller,  has  also  appointed 
Fletcher  &  Ellis  to  handle  its  advertising 
in  the  United  States. 

Leipsig  Fair  to  O’Dea  Agency 

Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  advertising  the  International 
Trade  Fairs  held  semi-annually  in  Leip- 
rluk  has  appointed  Mark 

O  Dea  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Magazines,  newspapers 
and  business  papers  are  being  used. 

Obtains  Three  Accounts 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Chicago  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  following  accounts:  Mun- 
sing  Wear,  Minneapolis;  O’Cedar  Car- 
poration,  Chicago;  and  National  Toilqt 
Company,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Hirsbon-Garfield  Appointed 

The  advertising  account  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Modes,  Inc.,  has  been  placed  with 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York,  Na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  be  used. 


SHEAFFER  BACK  IN  DAILIES 

After  an  absence  of  two  years, 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft.  Madison, 
la.,  returned  to  newspapers  this  week 
with  advertising  copy  on  Sheaffer  pen 
and  pencil  writing  sets  for  Christmas 
gifts.  The  black  and  white  copy  ap¬ 
peared  this  week  in  metropolitan  dailies 
and  will  be  extended  to  a  general  list 
of  new.spapers  for  a  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign  during  November  and  December. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company  formerly  used 
color  rotogravure  for  its  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
account  is  handled  by  Mcjunkin  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Chicago. 


Guy  C.  Smith  Joins  Agency 

Guy  C.  Smith,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  eastern  sales  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  has  joined 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
advertising  agency,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Smith  will  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  soon  to  go  to  the  agency’s  New 
York  headquarters.  He  had  been  with 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  wholesale 
food  distributors,  for  11  years,  serving 
as  advertising  manager  for  eight  years 
and  advertising  and  sales  counsel  fot 
one.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he 
was  appointed  vice-president  in  charge 
of  eastern  sales. 

Street  &  Finney  Reappointed 

John  E.  Fontaine,  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Drug  Company  of 
Boston,  announces  the  re-appointment 
of  Street  &  Finney,  New  York,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  for  the  United  Drug 
Company.  Street  &  Finney  were  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  for  the  United  Drug 
Company  from  1917  to  1931.  J.  Clement 
Boyd,  who  has  recently  been  in  business 
for  himself,  has  joined  Street  &  Finney 
as  account  executive.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Copi- 
pany  and  a  vice-president  of  W.  1. 
Tracy,  Inc. 

Titman  Corp.  Launches  Product 

Titman  Food  Products  Corporation, 
New  York,  headed  by  Benjamin  Tit¬ 
man,  former  president  of  the  Van  Camp 
Packing  Company,  is  bringing  out  its 
first  product,  Malt-O-Egg.  First  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  a  newspaper  campaign 
in  New  York,  released  this  month.  The 
advertising,  it  is  stated,  will  spread 
as  distribution  is  developed.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  handled  by  the  New  York  office 
of  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising 
Agency. 

Swiss  Leaves  U.  S.  Agency 

S.  Robert  Swiss,  prominent  in  To¬ 
ledo  and  national  advertising  circles, 
resigned  last  week  as  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Toledo,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  the  last  11  years  in  charge 
of  the  Willys-Overland  and  affiliated 
advertising  and  merchandising  accounts. 
Mr.  Swiss  has  been  granted  an  agent’s 
franchise  by  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Co. 


Lord  &  Thomas  Place  Campaign 

The  Automobile  Oub  of  Southern 
California  has  launched  an  advertising 
campaign  for  new  members  in  approxi¬ 
mately  250  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers,  prepared  and  placed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

H.  H.  Watson  Joins  Budd  Co. 

Harry  H.  Watson  has  joined  the 
New  York  selling  staff  of  the  John 
Budd  Company.  For  nine  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  New  York  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  New  York  American. 

Agencies  Elected  to  A. A. A. A. 

The  Geyer  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  the  Geyer-Cornell  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

To  Promote  Cheese  Sales 

Faced  with  a  big  surplus,  leading 
cheese  producers  of  the  country  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  took  steps 
to  bolster  up  prices  and  designated  Dec. 
11-16  as  “Cheese  Week.’’ 


ADDS  RUSSIAN  SECTION 

Thurber  P.  Lewis  Heads  New  York 
Agency’s  New  Department 

A  Russian  department  has  just  been 
created,  after  long  planning,  by  Smitl^ 
Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  advertising 
agents.  New  York,  to  take  care  of  the 
advertising  of  the  various  products  of 
the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  and  of 
other  companies  identified  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  charge  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  Thurber  P.  Lewis,  who  has 
traveled  extensively  through  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  had  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  in  the  United  States. 

h'or  some  years  Smith,  Sturgis  & 
Moore  has  handled  the  advertising  of 
prominent  divisions  of  the  Amtorg 
T  rading  Corporation — Oriental  Rugs 
and  Mosselprom  Candy,  etc.,  as  well  as 
Intourist,  Inc.,  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  State  Travel  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

This  agency  has  also  handled  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Chatka  (Russian)  Crab- 
meat,  distributed  by  the  Tupman  Thur- 
low  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

White  Motor  Campaign 

Newspaper  advertising  to  be  placed 
at  the  discretion  of  dealers  in  their 
own  communities  is  to  be  part  of  the 
current  advertising  campaign  by  the 
White  Company,  announcing  its  first 
truck  selling  as  low  as  $1,085.  The  fac¬ 
tory  campaign,  announced  as  the  great¬ 
est  ever  conducted  by  that  firm,  in¬ 
cludes  billboards,  national  magazines, 
trade  publications  and  direct  mail. 


Planning  Malt  Campaign 

The  Micky  Malto  Products  Company, 
San  Francisco,  is  getting  ready  to 
market  a  new  product  called  ’49  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malt  Tonic,  to  be  marketed 
through  drug  and  grocery  outlets.  A 
national  advertising  campaign  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  released  in  the  near  future 
by  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Emil 
Brisacher  &  Staff. 

Ingalls- Advertising  Named 

Ingalls-Advertising,  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
Vanta  Baby  garments,  according  to  an 
announcement  this  week  by  G.  F.  Farn- 
shaw,  president  of  the  Farnshaw  Sales 
Company,  Inc.  C.  A.  Dana  Redmond, 
vice-president  of  the  agency,  will  handle 

the  account.  - 

Marshall  Joins  Mathes  Agency 

Charles  R.  Marshall,  for  many  years 
prominent  in  advertising  activities  in 
Boston,  has  joined  the  advertising 
agency  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New 
York.  For  several  years  he  was  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 


Planning  $1,000,000  Campaign 

The  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  has  announced 
that  it  will  sponsor  a  $1,(XX),000  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  campaign 
in  1934  in  a  drive  for  new  business. 
The  Mayers  Company,  Los  Angeles 
agency,  reports  that  the  campaign  will 
be  released  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 


Fehr  Brewery  Appoints 

The  Frank  Fehr  Brewing  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  maker  of  F.F.X.L  beer, 
has  appointed  Procter  &  Collier  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  to  direct  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  and  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  used. 


Detroit  Office  fo*-  NBC 

The  national  Broadcasting  Company 
has  announced  the  opening  of  a  new 
office  in  the  Fisher  Building,  Detroit, 
and  the  appointment  of  Don  U.  Bath- 
rick  as  Detroit  district  manager. 

Cigar  Account  to  Weiler 

George  Zifferblatt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
have  appointed  Sidney  H.  Weiler  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  of  that  city,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Greystone  Cigars. 
Newspapers  are  being  used. 

Opens  Houston  Office 

The  Pitluk  Advertising  Agency,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  has  opened  a  branch  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  with  Leonard  Rosinger 
in  charge. 


ENTERTAINED  AGENCY  MEN 

The  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette 
entertained  a  group  of  leading  San 
Francisco  advertising  agency  men  on 
Armistice  Day.  After  visiting  the 
Gazette  plant,  the  advertising  men  were 
guests  at  luncheon  where  brief  talks  on 
the  Gazette  and  its  market  were  made 
by  Charles  E.  Dunscomb,  publisher; 
Vernon  R.  Churchill,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  C.  H.  Erwin,  business  man¬ 
ager.  After  luncheon  the  visitors  were 
taken  to  the  California- Washington 
football  game.  The  guests  were  L.  G. 
Watson  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Stanley 
Swanberg,  vice-president,  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner;  Mac  Campbell, 
space  buyer,  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.;  Paul 
Harlan  of  M.  E.  Harlan  Agency,  T. 
H.  McGuffick,  space  buyer,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  Theodore  P.  Jardine, 
account  executive,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  Austin  B.  Fenger,  president, 
Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives ;  David  A. 
Williamson,  V.  E.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  Hoefer  of  Fenger-Hall,  Ltd. 


BalUntine  Appoint*  B.  &  B. 

P.  Ballentine  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  brewers  of  ale  and  beer,  have 
appointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  to 
handle  their  advertising.  Benton  & 
Bowles  will  also  handle  the  advertising 
for  Ballentine’s  Malt  Syrup  and  Exsize. 
P.  Ballentine  &  Sons,  Inc.,  was  a  well- 
known  brewing  concern  before  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  firm  did  not  reenter  the  beer 
and  ale  business  last  April  when  ^2 
beer  and  ale  were  legalized,  preferring 
to  await  complete  repeal. 


Bowers  Ha*  Liquor  Account* 

Thos.  M.  Bowers  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Morand  Bros.  Bever¬ 
age  Company,  Chicago,  wines  and 
liquors;  Royal  Distillers,  Ltd.,  Chicago, 
who  have  been  licensed  to  manufacture 
London  Dry  gin  and  Old  Tom  gin  by 
John  E.  Fells  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London; 
Delaney  &  Murphy  Company,  Chicago, 
wines  and  liquors;  John  E.  Fells  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  distillers  and  wine 
merchants’  United  States  advertising. 


Doig  With  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 

C.  E.  Greenfield,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  announces  that  J. 
Rufus  Dpig  has  returned  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  that  organization 
after  having  been  San  Francisco  man¬ 
ager  of  Petrie  &  Co.,  radio  station  rep¬ 
resentatives,  since  Jan.  1  of  this  year. 
Previously  Doig  was  with  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  for  more  than  four 
years, 

Hoyt  Head*  Charity  Drive 

Winthrop  Hoyt,  president  of  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  New  York  City, 
is  chairman  of  the  advertising  division 
of  the  Citizens  Family  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee  for  its  campaign  for  $4,()(X),000  to 
assist  family  relief  activities  in  New 
York  City. 


Arbogu*t  Join*  Critchfield 

Oren  Arbogust,  Chicago  advertishing 
man  who  has  operated  his  own  agency 
for  the  past  several  years  and  prior  to 
that  was  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has  joined  Critch¬ 
field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  head  of  the 
copy  department. 


Lo*  Ancele*  Acenev  Move* 

Jaffe  &  Jaffe,  Los  Angeles  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  specializing  in  hotel  adver¬ 
tizing,  is  moving  its  offices  from  1(X)8 
W.  6th  street  to  the  Granada  Building, 
670  So.  Lafayette  Park  Place.  The 
agency  principals  are  Ben  Jaffe,  Sam 
Jaffe  and  Frank  J.  Mclniry. 


H.  S.  Richland  Join*  Ka*tor 

Herbert  S.  Richland,  after  20  years 
with  the  Federal  Advertising  agencv. 
New  York,  the  last  14  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 
Advertising  Company.  He  will  be  with 
the  New  York  office  at  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


COOPERATIVE  attack  on  the  an¬ 
ticipated  “leisure  market”  which  is 
expected  to  accompany  shorter  working 
hours  in  the  coming  years  will  1^ 
launched  when  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  join  in  a  National  Recreation 
Accessories  Exhibit  Jan.  19-26  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  The 
exhibit  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Natiorial 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sporting  goods  and  travel  goods,  ma¬ 
terials  for  home  and  garden  improve¬ 
ment,  educational  articles,  etc.,  will  be 
shown  to  retailers  at  the  exhibit.  Th.en 
in  March  it  is  contemplated  that  re¬ 
tailers  will  carry  on  special  sales  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  store  displays  and  adver- 
tising. 

“The  potentialities  of  the  recreation 
market  are  vast  and  now  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  period,”  according  to  Russell  ’H. 
Van  Tine,  whose  agency,  Russell  H. 
Van  Tine,  advertising,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  for  the  National 
Recreation  Campaign.  “Under  the 
NR  A  short  days  and  weeks,  they  will 
increase  with  employment  and  buying 
power.  They  suggest  new  and  domi¬ 
nant  merchandising  and  advertising. 

“Newspaper  advertising  for  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  anticipated  in  certain  metropoli¬ 
tan  markets  preceding  and  during  the 
exhibit.” 

Warner  S.  Hays  of  Philadelphia  is 
managing  director  of  the  enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Liquor  concerns  that  may  plan  to 
j6o  just  enough  advertising  to  get  by 
during  the  early  years  of  repeal  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  on  the  theory  that  they  will  con¬ 
front  more  demand  than  they  cjp  fill  anyr- 
way,  might  give  ear  to  the  comment  of 
Walter  H.  Hildick,  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Distill^  Liquors  Corpo¬ 
ration,  265  Greenwich  street.  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Hildick  pointed  out,  in  a 
recent  statement  to  stockholders  of  the 
company,  that  the  period  immediately 
following  legalization  of  liquor  offers 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  aggressive 
merchandising  and  the  fixation  of  drink¬ 
ing  habits. 

Reporting  that  the  corporation  would 
begin  distilling  operations  this  month, 
and  have  the  first  of  a  million  gallons 
of  apple  brandy  ready  for  market  bv 
February  or  March,  the  statement  cited 
“the  probable  shortage  of  good  domesti- 
grain  liquors  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  following  the  repeal  of  prohibi¬ 
tion"  as  offering  a  material  advantage 
to  competitors.  “ 

Charles  S.  O’Donnell  has  been  named 
director  of  sales.  He  was  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  for  six  years, 
and  previously  was  director  of  sales 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  of  New 
York,  and  director  of  domestic  sales  of 
the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  of 
Fresno,  Cal.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agency  for  the  new  corporation, 
o  *  « 

NEE-ACTION  WHEELS,”  one 
gathers,  will  take  the  place  in 
General  Motors  selling  plans  next  year 
^at  was  held  by  “no  draft  ventilation” 
in  opening  the  1933  campaign.  The 
first  1934  General  Motors  advertising, 
released  this  week  in  daily  newspapers 
of  key  cities  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  centered  around 
the  expression  “knee-action  wheels.” 
The  same  metaphor  was  used  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  in  a  statement 
widely  published  immediately  before  the 
advertising  began. 

This  launching  of  the  General  Moto.rs 
1934  sales  campaign,  following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  models  by  Stude- 
baker  and  Nash,  brings  opening  of  the 
new  selling  season,  which  traditionally 
begins  with  the  New  York  Automobile 
Show,  a  long  step  nearer. 

The  emphasis  on  the  “knees.”  or  inde¬ 
pendent  springs  for  each  front  wheel, 
is  one  indication  of  the  results  of  Geii- 
eral  Motors  extensive  research  into 
customer  desires,  which  has  attracted 
wide  attention. 


Research  in  another  direction  has 
-  developed  a  new  copy  theme  for 
Cities  Service  Company,  which  is  being 
used  in  a  test  advertising  campaign  now 
miming  in  Kansas  City,  following  a 
previous  test  in  Sprinfield,  Ohio.  This 
campaign  warns  of  the  dangers  of  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  to  automobile  owners  qnd 
urges  use  of  “power  prover”  service  at 
Cities  Service  stations  to  assure  proper 
tuning  of  engines.  Full  pages  in  color 
are  being  used  in  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  in  a  three-week  campaign.  If 
results  are  satisfactory,  the  dangers  of 
carbon  monoxide  may  form  the  theme 
of  a  more  extensive  campaign  in  1934, 
it  is  stated. 

Some  of  the  copy  reproduces  news 
stories  about  accidents  caused  by  effects 
of  the  gas  on  motorists. 

In  developing  the  idea,  according  to 
James  J.  Delaney  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.. 
1,000  persons  were  questioned  and  it 
was  found  that  most  of  them  knew  o? 
the  danger  but  did  not  know  how  to 
avoid  it. 

*  4t  * 

HELP-W.4NTED  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  City  newspapers 
continue  to  run  close  to  but  below  the 
number  carried  a  year  ago,  according 
to  the  count  of  Media  Records,  Inc. 

After  running  ahead  of  the  1932  fig¬ 
ures  all  summer,  and  in  one  week  reach¬ 
ing  a  high  mark  of  156  per  cent  of  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  before,  the 
percentages  dropped  off.  Weekly  per¬ 
centages  from  the  week  ending  Oct.  7 
to  the  one  ending  Nov.  18  have  been; 
96  per  cent,  119  per  cent.  94  per  cent, 
92  per  cent,  86  per  cent,  95  per  cent. 
93  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

CURRENT  definition  of  news :  When 
the  president  of  a  big  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  receives  only  $10,000  a  year  salar*  . 
Meaning,  of  course.  Wood  F.  Axton, 
of  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Company, 
Louisville,  which  makes  Spuds  and 
Twenty-Grand  cigarettes  as  well  as 
many  other  tobacco  products.  Said  he, 
at  the  dedication  of  an  addition  to  the 
plant:  “One  of  the  great  troubles  of 
this  country  is  that  business  executives 
are  taking  too  much  for  themselves. 
If  there  is  any  pay  raising  in  this  fac¬ 
tory  it  will  start  at  the  bottom  and 
not  at  the  top.  No  business  is  safe  if 
the  executives  accept  too  much  ‘take¬ 
out.'  ” 

«  *  * 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF 
INDIANA,  whose  advertising  strat¬ 
egy  as  described  by  A.  N.  Steele  its 
advertising  manager,  was  reported  in 
this  paper  on  Oct.  28,  i»ge  11,  has  been 
declared  the  best  national  newspaper 
advertiser  of  the  year  by  unanimous 
vote  of  judges  headed  by  “Socrates.” 
of  Vincent  Edwards  &  Co.,  New  York, 
advertising  service  organization. 

The  Standard  Oil  advertising  was 
marked  by  keen  study  of  newspapers, 
with  proposed  copy  themes  considered 
in  the  light  of  their  news  intercut  to 
buyers,  and  with  most  of  the  advertising 
localized.  Popularity  contests  for  ser¬ 
vice  station  attendants,  and  a  cartoon 
series  by  O.  Soglow  drew  especial  at¬ 
tention. 

Other  campaigns  listed  in  the  first 
ten  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1  were.: 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  tbia  creat  State  you  muat 
une  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Tezas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

Saltonal  /fev^eteruatirei 

New  York  CbicaKo  Det-oit  San  Franeiaoo 


Amoco  motor  products.  Wonder  Cut 
bread,  Hormel’s  vegetable  soup,  Oxydol 
cleanser,  Sohio  petroleum  products. 
Chase  &  Sanborn’s  tea  and  coffee, 
Conoco  motor  products,  Heinz  products, 
and  Kirk’s  castile  soap. 


Joins  Milwaukee  Agency 

Edward  J.  Schickel,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  has  joined  the  merchan¬ 
dising  staff  of  Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap  Associates,  Milwaukee  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Mr.  Schickel  has  served  as 
advertising  manager  for  several  Mil¬ 
waukee  corporations  and  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  with  midwestern 
advertising  agencies.  He  is  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Junior  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  and  aided  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  first  automobile  booster 
tour  of  that  organization. 

Placed  by  Marcchalk  &  Pratt 

Advertising  of  the  Provident  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  referred  to  in  last  week’s  issue 
of  this  paper,  is  placed  by  Marschalk 
&  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  this  week.  A  limited  amount 
of  advertising  for  Provident  Mutual  is 
placed  by  Marschalk  &  Pratt  each 
spring  and  fall. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Joins  A.N.A. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  manufacturer  of 
Camel  cigarettes  and  Prince  Albert 
smoking  tobacco,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  Inc.  S.  Qay  Wil¬ 
liams,  president,  and  C.  W.  Harris,  vice- 
president,  will  represent  the  company  in 
the  A.  N.  A. 


Conway  Western  Manager 

Otto  Guenther,  president  of  Guenther- 
Bradford  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency,  announces  that  J.  C.  Con¬ 
way  has  bwn  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Bankers’  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Con¬ 
way  has  been  with  the  Los  Angeles 
office  for  the  past  three  years. 

Returns  to  Bott  Agency 

W.  B.  Watterson  has  again  resumed 
his  duties  as  space  buyer  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Bott  Advertising 
Agency,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  after  a  leave 
of  absence,  which  he  spent  with  his 
father,  who  is  ill  in  Oeveland,  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh  Glass  to  BBDO 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
has  retained  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  New  York,  to  conduct  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign,  featuring 
Duplate  Safety  Plate  Glass. 

New  Job  for  Koser 

Ralph  B.  Koser  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  He  was 
associated  for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


Nemed  Art  Director 


Pen  Johnson  has  been  named  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Albertson  Kemper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  San  Francisco. 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspapers 


NEW  YORK 

Metalb  tribune 

SYNDICATE 


AD  TIPS 


Blaker  AdvrrtUing  Agency,  Inc.,  120 
East  4l8t  street.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  ot  Rena  Rosenthal,  New 
York  City. 

Cecil.  Warwick  A  Cecil,  230  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y’ork  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Bonwlt,  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

U’Evelyn  *  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  406 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Gladding,  McBean 
&  Co. 

Fletcher  A  Ellis,  Inc.,  331  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Coward  Shoes,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Hudson  Advertising  Co.,  75  West  street. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
Caspar  Oil  Corporation,  New  York  City, 

George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Secured  the  account  of  Automonve 
Gear  Works,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Inc. 

Meldrum  A  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  1018  Leader 
Building,  Cleveland.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  oi  Lovell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Erie,  Pa. 

M.  Glen  Miller,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Secured  the  account  ot 
Kathryn  Murray,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pritchard  &  Thompson  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Canal  Bank  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Secured  the  account  of 
Myles  Salt  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Clande  Schaffner  Advertising  Agency, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Secured  the  account 
of  Peck  Spring  Co.,  Plalnville,  Conn. 

Shaffer-Brennan  Advertising  Company, 
4  North  Eighth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Secured  the  account  of  Peerless  Water¬ 
proof  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Inc.,  2(1 
North  Wells  street.  Chicago.  Secured 
the  account  of  Radio  &  Television  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Cor- 
poration,  420  Lexington  avenue.  New 
York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Addison  Tars,  Inc.,  Tars  Bnilding,  Buf¬ 
falo.  Secured  the  account  of  the  Macn- 
lette  Garment  Co. 

Wales  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  230 
Park  avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Oxford  Filing  Supply 
Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Zinn  &  Meyer,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
Charles  Mattlage  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 


Pcorij  is  Leading  the  Business  Parade  and 
Advertisers  Are  Getting  Results  in 
Peoria's  Leading  Newspaper, 


THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPI 

(JJeodLifvMOutoJ 


UPS! 

In  addition  to  beatins  its 
October  1932  [record  in 
total  advertising  linage,  |the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1933  scored  gains:  in 
1 7  diversified  classifications 
of  display  advertising  .  .  . 
Evidence  of  business  building 
up  in  Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles 
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ARKANSAS  DAILIES’  MEDICINE  SURVEY 
DRAWS  ATTENTION  OF  ADVERTISERS 

Report  Based  on  Interviews  With  Druggists  in  All  Cities  Shovrs 
Comparative  Standings  of  Brands  in  23  Classifications 
of  Remedies 


Tackling  the  space-selUng  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
national  advertiser,  Arkansas  Dailies, 
Inc.,  has  completed  a  thorough  survey 
of  proprietary  medicine  sales  in  its  state, 
which  has  already  done  much  to  focus 
advertisers’  attention  upon  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  smaller  Arkansas  cities. 
Although  the  survey  was  issued  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  it  has  already  brought 
“very  tangible  results  in  the  form  of 
new  advertising  schedules,”  according 
to  Wallace  Witmer,  manager  of  the 
association. 

“Further  than  the  immediate  business 
that  has  been  secured  for  us,”  he  went 
on,  “is  the  great  good  it  has  accomplished 
for  our  organization  in  gaining  the  at¬ 
tention  of  large  advertisers  who  hereto¬ 
fore  have  given  small  dailies  very  little 
consideration  in  their  advertising  plans. 
This  survey  gives  us  an  approach 
through  the  sales  department  and  gains 
for  us  a  hearing  from  higher  executives 
who  ordinarily  shift  the  details  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  others  in  less  responsible 
positions. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  only 
small  daily  organization  of  our  type  that 
is  doing  this  sort  of  work.  At  least, 
I  believe  we  are  a  pioneer  in  making 
surveys  such  as  this  proprietary  medi¬ 
cine  survey.  We  are  now  planning  a 
food  survey  to  be  made  next,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  will  follow  that  with  others. 

“A  metropolitan  newspaper  automat¬ 
ically  receives  at  least  consideration  by 
reason  of  its  size  and  the  importance 
of  the  market  it  serves.  Our  problem 
has  been  to  convince  advertisers  of  the 
sales  potentialities  of  our  small  city 
markets,  and  then  show  our  newspapers 
can  be  used  advantageously  in  their 
marketing  plans.” 

The  survey  has  been  issued  in  booklet 
form,  with  separate  reports  available 
to  those  interested  in  each  of  23  major 
classifications,  as  follows: 

Cough  Drops  Pile  Remedies 

Nose  and  Throat  Rheumatism  Remedies 

Drops  Liver  Remedies 

Cold  Ointments  Skin  Remedies 

Baby  Laxatives  Boil  Remedies 

Malaria  Remedies  Women’s  Tonics 

Laxatives  Cough  and  Cold  Reme- 

Mineral  Oil  dies 

Reducing  Salts  and  General  Tonic  Prepa- 

Tablets  rations 

Liniment  Headache  Remedies 

Dentifrices  Stomach  Remedies 

Com  Remedies  Kidney  Remedies 

Oral  Antiseptic 

Before  the  questionnaires  were  print¬ 
ed,  letters  were  written  to  all  the  manu- 
ifacturers  whose  products  were  listed, 
J  asking  under  what  classifications  their 
products  should  be  shown,  and  request¬ 
ing  suggestions  as  to  data  that  would  be 
helpful  in  the  final  report.  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  this  sort  was  carried  on  for 
two  months  before  the  questionnaire 
was  finally  drawn  up  and  work  begun 
on  the  survey. 

“We  wanted  an  unbiased  report,”  said 
Mr.  Witmer.  “To  this  end,  through  an 
advertisement  in  an  advertising  journal, 
we  established  contact  with  the  Johnson 
Market  Research  Service  of  Fort  Smith, 
.^rk.  The  office  of  Arkansas  Dailies 
was  not  visited  by  any  member  of  the 
Johnson  Market  Research  Service  until 
after  the  field  work  was  completed.  All 
survey  workers  were  kept  uninformed 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  survey  in  our 
desire  to  secure  unbiased  data.  The 
calls  were  checked  for  accuracy,  the 
individual  questionnaires  were  checked 
for  inconsistencies,  and  all  data  in  the 
report  was  identified  with  the  sources.” 

The  field  work  required  seven  weeks, 
and  all  of  the  retail  druggists  in  the  23 
cities  represented  in  the  Arkansas  Dailies 
poup  were  interviewed.  Also  included, 
•n  order  to  make  this  complete  for  the 
jwjor  cities  of  Arkansas,  were  Little 
Rock,  Fort  Smith  and  Texarkana,  in 
which  reports  from  a  representative 


cross  section  were  secured.  The  cities 
checked  were  as  follows: 

Arkadelphia  Hope 


Arkadelpbia 

Batesville 

Blytheville 

Camden 

Conway 

DeQueen 

£1  Dbrado 

Eureka  Springs 

Fayetteville 

Forrest  City 

Fort  Smith 

Harrison 

Helena 


Hope 

Hot  Springs 
Jonesboro 
Little  Rock 
Malvern 
Newport 
Pine  Bluff 
Rogers 
Searcy 

Siloam  Springs 
Stuttgart 
Texarkana 
Wynne 


The  questionnaire  presented  to  each 
of  190  retail  druggists  in  person  re¬ 
quested  the  following  information: 

1.  Name  and  address  of  the  store. 

2.  Name  of  the  person  interviewed. 

3.  Name  of  store  manager. 

4.  Names  of  jobbers  and  distributors 
through  which  store  purchased  merchandise. 

5.  Approximate  percentage  of  total  sales 
attributable  to  patent  or  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines. 

6.  List  of  proprietary  medicines  in  stock, 
classified  according  to  product  of  similar  ap¬ 
peal. 

7.  First,  second  and  third  best  sellers  in 
each  classihcation. 

The  completed  survey  gives  a  sales 
comparison  chart  of  similar  products 
for  each  city,  listing  the  first,  second  and 
third  best  sellers  in  each  drug  store 
for  every  classification.  A  best  seller 
was  given  three  points ;  second  best 
seller,  two  points;  third  best  seller,  one 
point.  On  this  basis  charts  were  made 
showing  comparative  standings  of  those 
products  indicated  by  one  or  more  drug¬ 
gists  as  first,  second  or  third  best  sel¬ 
lers.  Products  not  mentioiied  as  being 
among  the  best  sellers  are  omitted  from 
the  charts. 

Following  the  chart  for  each  city 
there  is  a  store  by  store  breakdown  of 
distribution  and  comparative  sales. 

Interesting  information  concerning  the 
wholesale  trade  areas  was  disclosed  by 
the  survey.  For  instance,  it  was  shown 
that  in  the  26  major  cities  of  Arkansas 
there  are  241  retail  drug  store  accounts 
with  wholesale  drug  firms  located  in  the 
state.  One  hundred  forty-three  retail¬ 
ers  reported  buying  from  wholesale 
druggists  outside  the  state.  This  is 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  manufacturers  who  base 
advertising  appropriations  alone  on 
sales  to  Arkansas  jobbers. 

Mr.  Witmer  commented  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  represented  an  advance  in  methods 
of  selling  the  smaller  newspapers  of  the 
country  to  national  advertisers. 

“To  sell  a  market  we  cannot  speak 
in  generalities,”  he  said.  “Advertisers 
are  not  nearly  so  much  interested  in  the 
number  of  income  tax  returns,  automo¬ 
bile  registrations,  and  other  indices  of 
buying  power  as  they  are  in  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  distribution  and 
sales  standing  of  their  products  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  their  competitors. 
To  get  this  information,  an  accurate 
survey  is  the  only  answer.  The  response 
we  receive  from  work  of  this  sort  has 
proven  to  us  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track.” 

The  Arkansas  Dailies  organization  is 
a  group  of  23  daily  newspapers  located 
in  the  key-cities  of  Arkansas,  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  national  ad¬ 
vertising  cooperatively.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  office  is  located  at  303  Sterrick 
Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  As  an  organization, 
the  Arkansas  Dailies  group  develops 
surveys  of  the  Arkansas  market,  works 
with  national  advertisers  along  the  usual 
lines  of  merchandising  cooperation,  and 
not  only  represents  the  newspapers  in¬ 
dividually  in  the  solicitation  of  national 
advertising,  but  endeavors  to  sell  Arkan¬ 
sas  as  a  market.  C.  E.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  South  Arkansas  daily 
newspapers,  is  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 


HELD  RECOVERY  EXPOSITION 

Thousands  of  persons  attended  the 
Trenton  Recovery  Exposition  sponsored 
by  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  News¬ 
papers,  Nov.  13-15  in  the  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory.  Seventy-five  boodis 
were  used  to  display  various  products 
of  Trenton.  The  event  was  opened 
by  Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Gov.  Paul  V.  McNutt  of  In¬ 
diana.  The  special  edition  printed  on 
the  closing  day  of  the  Exposition  ran 
36  pages.  The  advertising  staff  of 
the  Times  Newspapers  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Thomas  L.  Kearney,  business 
manager,  Don  Johnson,  production 
manager  and  Joseph  Kerney,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  planned  and  directed  the 
exposition. 

HARTLEY  CITY  EDITOR 

The  appointment  of  Cope  Hartley 
as  city  editor  has  been  axmounced  by 
the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star.  Mr. 
Hartley  replaced  William  Howell,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  a  newly  created 
beat  in  Oakland. 

“SPECIAL”  EXPANDS  LIST 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  New  York, 
began,  as  of  November  1st,  to  represent 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald  Post.  Be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  1,  this  firm  will  also 
represent  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard. 


TELEPHONED  STORM  STORY 

Mrs.  J.  M.  McArthur,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  South 
Magnetawan,  Northern  Ontario,  stood 
at  an  Ontario  Forestry  Department 
open-air  telephone  in  3-above  zero 
weather  to  phone  to  the  outside  world 
first  news  of  55  hunters  recently 
trapped  by  sudden  snowfall  and  freez¬ 
ing  temperature.  Mrs.  McArthur  read 
her  copy  for  more  than  two  hours  in 
a  biting  wind  at  the  telej^ione  fastened 
to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  a  field. 
The  blizzard  prevented  her  reaching 
the  nearest  telegraph  office  11  miles 
away. 

NEW  GERMAN  DAILY 

A  new  German  daily,  the  Milzvaukee 
DeutscJie  Zeitung,  a  successor  to  the 
Milwaukee  Herold  which  discontinued 
in  October,  is  now  being  issued  by  the 
German  News  Company.  Hellmuth  K. 
Falk  is  general  manager  and  managing 
editor. 

BENNETT  FUND  DIRECTORS 

Wallace  Morgan,  the  well-known 
artist,  and  George  Van  Slyke,  political 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun,  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Memorial  Fund  Corporation. 


Is  NEW  Circulation 
Still  Obtainable? 


1  3  I 

Note;  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaigns  are  divided  into  four  periods.  As  will  be  noted 
by  the  above  wire.  PARTLOWE  results  for  The  Manitowoc  Herald-Times  in  its  present 
circulation  campaign,  during  xhe  first  period  only  .  .  .  with  three  periods  yet  to  go  .  .  . 
exceed  the  total  results  of  the  entire  four  periods  in  the  campaign  .  .  .  conducted  in  the 
Manitowoc  field  three  years  ago  when  general  business  conditions  were  infinitely  better. 

R.egardless  of  bank  failures,  strikes,  unemployment, 
crop  failures  and  every  other  local  condition  that  seems 
_  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 

Our  Total  Results  *  PARTLOWE  PLAN 

.  campaign  will  produce  new  cir- 

***  ®  culation  and  cash  business  be- 

ManitOWOC  Field  yond  your  own  greatest  con- 

bafore  tha  inauguration  Ception  of  yOUr  field, 

of  tha  currant  campaign 

Contracts  for  the  PARTLOWE  PLAN 
Total  Cash  Racoipta  campaign  are  being  filled  as  rapidly  as 

$52,032.20  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

booked.  To  assure  Partlowe  service 
Total  Naw  Subtcribara  soon,  it  would  be  advisable  to  book  your 

3,799  publication  now. 

Write  or  wire  for  Terms,  Open  Dates,  etc. 


CHARLES  PARTLOWE  COMPANY 

Circulation  Building  Experts 

OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING  •  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 
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RADIO  WAR  ON  NEWSPAPERS  WOULD 
ONLY  HARM  RADIO,  SAYS  EDITOR 

Cooperation  Best  for  Both  Sides  Is  Belief  of  Newspaperman  Who 
Also  OMms  Broadcasting  Station — Doesn’t  Fear 
News  Encroachment 
By  F.  A.  MILLER 

President  and  Editor,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 


Many  newspaper  men  seem  to  be 
greatly  disturbed,  appearing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  radio  is  destined  to  supplant 
the  newspaper  as  a  medium  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  news.  Naturally  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  newspaper  publisher  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  possession  or  non-pos¬ 
session  of  a  broadcasting  station. 

If  possessing  a  station  he  will  con¬ 
sider  as  proper  some  things  which  would 
be  regarded  as  improper  by  one  not 
owning  a  station.  One,  therefore,  is  as 
rightly  entitled  to  his  view  as  the  Other. 
If  a  newspaper  has  had  the  foresight 
to  fortify  itself  by  possessing  a  broad¬ 
casting  plant  and  thereby  controlling 
the  situation  in  its  city  and  its  circu¬ 
lation  territory  is  that  foresight  to  be 
disparaged  by  those  who  did  not  have 
the  business  acumen  to  so  fortify  their 
interests  ? 

A  _  radio  war  on  newspapers  would 
be  ridiculous.  Persons  or  radio  com¬ 
panies  proposing  such  a  proceeding  are 
making  a  mist^e.  Do  they  not  real¬ 
ize  that  creation  of  such  a  contest  would 
result  in  great  harm  to  radio?  The 
newspapers  are  in  a  position  to  do  much 
good  for  radio  if  friendly,  much  harm 
if  unfriendly.  This  should  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  every  radio  organization  and  to 
every  newspaper  publisher.  Between 
the  two  organizations  should  exist  the 
utmost  friendliness  and  cooperation.  The 
newspaper  is  much  more  essential  to 
radio  than  is  radio  essential  to  the 
newspaper,  if  at  all  essential.  If  radio 
battles  against  the  newspapers  and 
for^  the  latter  to  a  defense  by  elimi¬ 
nating  all  mention  of  radio  and  radio 
programs  from  their  columns  the  radio 
audience  necessarily  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  Radio  then  would  have  no  in¬ 
expensive  means  of  presenting  in  ad¬ 
vance  its  programs  to  the  people. 

Newspapers  which  do  not  own  broad- 
psting  stations  and  are  situated  in  cit¬ 
ies  where  such  stations  operate  would 
do  well  to  form  friendly  relations  with 
those  stations.  Experience  suggests 
that  radio  can  be  used  to  build  circu¬ 
lation,  to  make  known  a  newspaper’s 
news  and  other  features  and  in  general 
to  build  good  feeling  toward  a  news¬ 
paper. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  fear  that 
radio  will  supplant  the  newspaper  is 
not  founded  on  solid  ground.  Virtually 
all  signs  and  facts  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  radio  never  can  take  the  place 
of  the  newspaper  which  is  progressive, 
thoroughly  sensitive  to  the  desires  and 
needs  of  its  reading  public  and  which 
endeavors  to  supply  those  needs  and 
desires  in  full  measure  with  perhaps 
a  little  added  that  is  not  expected. 
These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind; 

News  presented  by  radio  is  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  necessarily  brief. 

News  by  radio  is  not  comprehensive 
in  variety. 

News  by  radio  is  not  a  permanent 
record  that  can  be  referred  to  in  leisure 
moments  as  desired,  as  can  the  pages 
of  a  newspaper. 

Radio  does  not,  as  does  the  news¬ 
paper,  present  illustrations  to  make  its 
news  more  interesting  and  more  easily 
understood,  and  never  may  be  able  to 
do  so  except  at  much  expense. 

Radio  requires  a  special  instrument 
for  reception  of  the  broadcast,  the  low¬ 
est  cost  for  a  first  class  instrument  be¬ 
ing  more  than  the  yearly  cost  of  a  first- 
class  newspaper.  Instruments  are  being 
improved  constantly  and  the  old  must 
be  discarded  at  a  loss  and  the  new  ac¬ 
quired  at  additional  cost,  but  the  cost  of 
the  newspaper  seldom  varies  from  de¬ 
cade  to  decade. 

To  receive  radio  news  one  must  be 
present  when  it  is  delivered.  The  news¬ 


paper  is  present  to  be  read  whenever 
desired. 

It  one  is  not  tuned  in  for  a  radio 
news  period  when  it  begins  much  of 
it  is  lost  and  cannot  be  picked  up  as 
can  the  news  of  a  newspaper. 

One  listening  to  radio  news  must 
bear  with  the  announcer  even  if  one 
is  not  interested  in  certain  news  offered. 
If  one  tunes  out  what  one  does  not  de¬ 
sire  one  may  fail  to  tune  in  quick 
enough  to  hear  what  one  does  desire. 
The  newspaper  reader  is  privileged  to 
Select  only  the  news  that  interests  him, 
a  glance  at  headlines  suggesting  wliat  he 
may  or  may  not  desire  to  read. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  is  this: 

The  Tribune,  the  34th  American 
newspaper  to  own,  operate  and  control 
a  broadcasting  station,  began  broad¬ 
casting  as  a  novelty  in  April,  1922.  This 
was  twfore  the  federal  government  had 
any  interest  in  radio  broadcasting  and 
therefore  no  regulation.  From  a  play¬ 
thing  station  the  Tribune  has  develops 
radio  until  it  is  a  department  of  the 
business  occupying  large  space  in  the 
Tribune  building,  having  two  stations, 
WSBT  and  WFAM ;  two  studios,  con¬ 
trol  room,  manager,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  three  annoimcers,  librarian  and 
program  director,  auditorium  with  stage 
and  transmission  station  outside  the 
city.  Thirteen  persons  are  on  the  radio 
staff.  The  Tribune  controls  the  broad¬ 
casting  situation  in  South  Bend,  having 
the  foresight  to  acquire  this  control 
to  protect  the  people,  itself  and  its  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  Tribune  radio  and  the 
Tribune  newspai^r  are  in  constant  co¬ 
operation,  each  aiding  the  other. 

The  Tribune  publishes  considerable 
radio  information,  much  of  it  pertaining 
to  its  broadcasting  station.  Programs 
of  other  stations  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Advertising  is  eliminated 
except  where  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
a  program  without  using  the  name  of 
the  advertiser.  Such  instances  are  so 
few  in  number  that  they  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  disturbing.  The  advisability  of 
eliminating  all  programs  is  doubtful. 
That  may  come  in  time,  but  at  present 
broadcasting  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
people’s  daily  life  that  radio  programs 
must  be  regarded  as  news  and  be  so 
treated. 


OPPOSED  LAVISH  WELCOME 

Concurrent  with  the  return  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  last  week  of  Conrad  H.  Mann, 
president  of  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce, 
who  was  pardoned  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  after  serving  four  hours  of  a  five- 
month  prison  term  for  violation  of  the 
federal  lottery  laws,  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  in  a  front  page  editorial 
by  Dick  Smith,  managing  ^itor,  warned 
that  “there  should  be  no  vulgar  display 
in  the  way  of  a  reception  for  Mr,  Mann 
on  his  return  to  Kansas  City.”  When 
Mann  returned  from  New  York  last 
year  after  his  conviction,  friends  in 
Kansas  City  met  him  with  a  band.  On 
his  arrival  last  week  he  was  met  by  a 
group  of  relatives  and  friends. 


ISSUED  BURLESQUE  EDITION 

The  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  as  a 
supplement  to  its  Nov.  16  issue,  pub¬ 
lished  a  20-page  tabloid  called  the  Idaho 
Dirt-Farmer,  a  burlesque  on  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  The  supplement  was 
design^  primarily  to  amuse  the 
Grangers,  who  were  holding  their 
national  convention  in  Boise.  The  bur¬ 
lesque  idea  was  carried  throughout  the 
edition,  50  per  cent  of  which  was  adver¬ 
tising  from  merchants  who  advertised 
their  wares  in  terms  of  inflated  cur¬ 
rency  and  who  contributed  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  humor. 


AIDED  COMMUNITY  DRIVE 

Besides  contributing  a  series  of  full- 
page  advertisements  to  the  Community 
Chest  during  its  annual  November  cam¬ 
paign,  publishers  and  personnel  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  newspapers  were  heavy 
contributors  to  the  fund.  Among  large 
donations  announced  were :  Burkam- 
Herrick  Company,  publishers.  Journal 
&  Herald,  §1,000;  James  M.  Cox,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  News,  $5,000;  James  M. 
Cox,  Jr.,  assistant  publisher,  $250; 
Walter  Locke,  editor.  Daily  News, 
$250.  William  G.  Robinson,  general 
manager,  the  McCall  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  chairman  of  the  campaign. 
McCall  employes  subscribed  $5,326. 


SCHOEPF  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

Albin  K.  Schoepf,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  General  Printing 
Ink  Company,  New  York,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  W.  Ullman,  resigned, 
who  has  been  named  vice-chairman  of 
the  board.  Thomas  A.  Lenci,  for¬ 
merly  secretary,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  The  company  de¬ 
clared  a  special  interim  dividend  of  15 
cents  a  share  on  common  stock,  payable 
Dec.  22  to  stock  of  record  Dec.  8. 
The  regular  quarterly  of  $1.50  a  share 
was  also  declared  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  Jan.  2  to  stock  of  record 
Dec.  15. 


WON  NRA  PARADE  PRIZES 

More  than  400  officials  and  employes 
of  the  Courier  Citizen  Company,  prin¬ 
ters,  and  the  Courier-Citizen  Newspaper 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier-Citisen  and  Ez>eninq 
Leader,  participated  in  the  Lowfll 
NRA- Armistice  Day  parade  Nov.  H, 
making  one  of  the  most  impressive 
showings  of  the  many  participating 
groups.  One  of  the  Evening  Leader’s 
floats  was  adjudged  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  75  appearing  in  line,  and  one  of 
the  Courier-Citizen’s  was  awarded  first 
place  for  its  originality.  The  Lowell 
Sun  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
most  beautiful  float  class. 


REINHART,  JR.,  PROMOTED 

The  promotion  of  Robert  Reinhart. 
Jr.,  national  advertising  manager  of  II 
Progresso  I talo- Americano,  New  York, 
as  advertising  director  of  the  newspaper 
to  succeed  ()tto  Asciutto,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  who  becomes  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  both  the  Corriere 
d’America  and  Corriere  della  Sera,  has 
been  announced  by  Generose  Pope,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers. 


CUENIN  REJOINS  DAILY 

J,  P.  Cuenin  has  returned  to  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  to  conduct  his 
daily  sports  column  called  “Rod  and 
Gun,”  after  three  years  with  the  San 
Erancisco  Chronicle.  Cuenin  had  pre¬ 
viously  written  this  column  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  for  eight  years.  Bill  Robinson 
is  now  writing  a  daily  column  for  the 
Chronicle  called  “The  Woodsman.” 


Cline  •  WesUng^eiite 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
HeriJd 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
Aak  thmm  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicacoi  111  West  Waahiogtaa 
Street 

New  Yoriit  Deity  Newe  Bldg. 
m  Eaet  ebtS  SL 

Sea  Freaeieeei  FIret  Ne 


OPENS  DETROIT  OFFICE 

Theis  &  Simpson  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  newspaper  representative 
firm,  has  announc^  the  opening  of  a 
new  office  in  Detroit  under  the  m^- 
agement  of  James  J.  Higgins,  who  has 
been  located  in  that  city  for  the  past 
four  years.  An  increase  in  automotive 
linage  is  given  as  the  basis  of  exp^- 
sion  in  Detroit  at  this  time.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  has  been  in  New  York  recently 
completing  details  for  his  new  con¬ 
nection. 


KEAYS  REJOINS  PAPER 

Park  Keays,  secretary  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  his  return  to  Broken  Bow  to 
resume  his  connection  with  the  Custer 
County  Chief.  Keays  will  retain  his 
position  with  the  press  association  at 
least  until  the  annual  meeting  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  the  office  in  Lin¬ 
coln  will  be  maintained  until  action  is 
taken  then. 

HEADS  MUSSOLINI’S  PAPER 

Premier  Mussolini  appointed  his  21 
year  old  nephew,  Vito  Mussolini,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  II  Popolo 
d’ltalia,  his  Milan  newspaper,  Nov.  IS. 
Vito  is  the  son  of  the  Premier’s  brother, 
Arnoldo  Mussolini,  who  was  manager 
of  the  newspaper  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  December,  1931. 


FIRST  PAPER  OUT 

<7  newspaper 


WHAT  the  public  knows  already 
from  your  rival  is  nothing  to 
shout  about.  Many  an  office 
thinks  it  is  publishing  a  newspaper, 
but  the  street  comers  tell  a  different 
story. 

Certified  Mats  are  a  big  help  in 
putting  such  an  office  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  They  are  depend¬ 
able  time-savers  during  the  critical 
rush  hour.  They  mold  easily  and 
perfectly,  scorch  in  30  to  60  seconds, 
according  to  conditions.  First  casts 
can  be  used  with  confidence  that 
they  are  good. 

These  mats,  with  the  uniformity 
that  avoids  spoilage,  are  accelerat¬ 
ing  operations  and  smoothing  the 
routine  in  many  offices  now  using 
Certifieds.  Why  not  yours? 

for  dependable  stereotyping 
use  Certified  Dry  Mats. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 

(CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
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OCTOBER  LINAGE  102.6%  OF  YEAR  AGO 

Increasing  Number  of  Gains  Shown  by  Individual  Newspapers  in  Monthly  Tabulation  of  Daily  and 

Sunday  Issues  in  Principal  Cities  of  Nation 


GOOD-SIZED  gains  in  October  linage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  October,  1932,  are  shown 
by  many  newspapers  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
monthly  tabulation  covering  daily  and  Sunday  issues 
in  approximately  eighty  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  The  table  is  based  on  measurements  by 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

As  told  in  last  week’s  issue,  newspaper  linage  in 
general  in  October  reached  a  level  2.6  per  cent  ahead 
of  that  in  October,  1932,  while  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Linage  Index  rose  to  its  second  highest  level 
of  the  year.  .  ..  .^  . 

Following  is  the  report  on  individual  newspapers 
and  cities : 

AKRON,  OHIO 


1933 

1932  Gain  or  Loss 

...(e) 

673,610 

602,467 

71.143 

G 

.,.(e) 

1,052,427 

992.035 

60.392 

G 

Times-Press  . 

..(S) 

190,217 

130,516 

59,701 

G 

1,726,037 

1,594,502 

131,535 

G 

190,217 

130,516 

59.701 

G 

Grand  Total . 

1,916,254 

1.725.018 

191,236 

G 

ALBANY,  N.  Y 

..(e) 

657,669 

595,130 

62,539 

G 

..(e) 

748,096 

691,982 

56,114 

G 

. .  (m) 

393.393 

405,181 

11.788 

L 

..(S) 

174.633 

172,260 

2,373 

G 

Knickerbocker  Press  . 

..(S) 

108,098 

102,747 

5,351 

G 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,799,158  1,692,293  106,865  G 

Total  Sunday . 282,731  275,007  7,724  G 

Grand  Total .  2,081,889  1,967,300  114.589  G 

•  Sunday  Times-Union  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linacc.  1933—87,850  lines;  1932—91,016  lines. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


...,(m) 

275,134 

249,097 

26.037  G 

. (e) 

290.485 

166,450 

124.035  G 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

52,910 

48,927 

3,983  O' 

565,619 

415,547 

150.072  G 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

52.910 

48,927 

3,983  G 

Grand  Total  •  • .  • 

.  618,529 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

464,474 

154,055  G 

. (e) 

341.661 

296,310 

45,351  G 

631,831 

605,048 

26,783  G 

Constitution . 

....(m) 

469,377 

467.488 

1.889  G 

•American  . 

- (S) 

176,663 

185,729 

9,064  L 

Journal  . 

- (S) 

170,966 

189,703 

18,737  L 

Constitution  . . 

. (S) 

209,958 

219,064 

9.206  L 

1,442.869  1,368,846 

74.023  G 

557.489 

574,496 

37,007  L 

Grand  Total  •  • . . . 

2.000,358  1,963,342 

37,016  G 

•  Sunday  American  figures  include 
linage.  1933—87.850  lines;  1932—91,016 

American 

lines. 

Weekly 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•Press-Union  . (e)  352.230  439.436  87.206  1. 

Press-Union  . (S)  58,498  84.046  25,548  L 


Grand  Total  , 

410.728 

523,482 

112,754  L 

•  Press-Union 
only. 

morning  and  evening  sold  in 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

combination 

News  . 

552,329 

433,111 

119.218  G 

1.186.866 

1,227,069 

40,203  L 

403.413 

580,266 

176.853  L 

Sun  . 

488,846 

511,133 

22.287  L 

•American  . 

. (S) 

376,763 

323,219 

53,544  G 

Sun  . 

. (S) 

473,652 

470,457 

3,195  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2,631,454 

2,751.579 

120,125  L 

Total  Sunday 

850,415 

793,676 

56.739  G 

Grand  Total  . 

3,481,869 

3.545.255 

63.386  L 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly 

Image.  1933—87.850  lines;  1932—91,016  lines. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . . . . 

354,418 

298,065 

56,353  G 

News  . 

485.518 

464.257 

21,261  G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

290,133 

245.620 

44,513  G 

News  &  Age-Herald.... (S) 

208,430 

184,260 

24,170  O 

Total  Daily  . 

1,130.069 

1.007,942 

122,127  G 

Total  Sunday 

208,430 

184,260 

24,170  G 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.338,499  1.192.202 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

146,297  G 

Record  . 

255,078 

214,637 

40,441  G 

American  . 

. (e) 

392,158 

414,449 

22.291  L 

*Glol)e  . 

679,931 

702,382 

22.451  L 

Herald  . 

902.740 

916,411 

13.671  L 

Post  . 

565.603 

598,590 

32,987  L 

Transcript  . . . . 

. (e) 

327.757 

380.356 

52,599  L 

Traveler  . 

. (e) 

1.090.665 

1,116.669 

26,004  L 

•Advertiser  ... 

. (S) 

223.784 

207,396 

16,388  G 

Globe  . 

. (S) 

411,766 

413,801 

32,035  L 

Herald  . 

345.937 

349,158 

3,221  1. 

Post . . 

. (S) 

139,494 

160,808 

21,314  L 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

•Courier  . (e)  650,490  709,135  58,645  L 

*Couricr  (e)  and  Post  (m)  told  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Times  . (m)  299,325  271,490  27,835  G 

News  . (e)  438,515  405,725  32,790  G 

Times  . (S)  110,512  134,136  23,624  L 


Total  Dally  .  737,840  677,215  60,625  C' 

Total  Sunday .  110,512  134,136  23,624  L 

Grand  Total  .  848,352  811,351  37,001  G 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

American  . (e)  730,056  684,264  45.702  G 

Dally  News  . (e)  1,175,712  1,137,405  38,307  G 

Times  . (e)  244,598  258,545  13,947  L 

Deraid  Examiner . (m)  1,560,170  525,747  1,034,423  G 

Tribune  . (m)  1,026.819  972,303  54,516  G 

Post  . (e)  .  223,628  . 

•Herald  Examiner  . (S)  324,631  351,669  27,038  L 

Tribune  . (S)  562,975  502,773  60,202  G 

Times  . iS)  39,671  56,884  17,213  L 


Total  Daily  .  4,737,355  3.801,892  935,463  G 

Total  Sunday  .  927,277  911,326  15,951  O 

Grand  Total  .  5,664.632  4,713,218  951,414  G 

•Sunday  Herald  Examiner  figures  include  American 
Weekly  linage,  1933 — 87,850  lines;  1932 — 91,016  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer  . (m)  522,094  480,837  41,257  G 

Post  . (e)  537,691  548,547  10,856  L 

Times-Star  . (e)  925,795  872,908  47,887  G 

Enquirer  . tS)  510,882  482,787  28,095  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,985.580  1,907.292  78.288  G 

Total  Sunday  .  510,882  482,787  28,095  G 

GVand  Total  .  2,496,462  2,390,079  106,383  G 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  609,604  616,631  7,027  L 

News  . (e)  582,554  516,756  65,798  G 

Pres . 975.500  1,014.049  38,549  L 

Plain  Dealer  . (S)  334,680  246,291  88,389  G 

•News  . (S)  .  45,772  . 


Total  Daily  .  2,167.658  2,147.436  20.222  G 

Total  Sunday  .  334.680  292.063  42.617  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,502,338  2,439,499  62.839  G 

•Sunday  edition  of  the  News  was  absorbed  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  effective  Jan.  15,  1933. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  842.204  840.627  1,577  G 

Citizen  . (e)  600,260  648,910  48.650  L 

Ohio  State  Journal - (m)  191,647  233,984  42,337  L 

Journal-Dispatch  . (S)  209,024  207,077  1,947  G 

Star  . (S)  41,338  . 


To‘al  Daily  .  1,634,111  1,723.521  89,410  L 

Total  Sunday .  250,362  207,077  43,285  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,884,473  1,930,598  46,125  L 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  492,966  543,867  50.901  L 

Times-Herald  . (e)  810,517  824,210  13,693  L 

Journal  . (e)  428.068  433,571  5,503  L 

IMspatch  . (e)  234,966  287,821  52,855  1. 

News  . fS)  316,447  243.807  72,640  0 

Times-Herald  . (S)  306,546  293.145  13,401  G 

Dispatch  . (S)  69,519  123,959  54,440  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,966,517  2,089.469  122.952  L 

Total  Sunday  .  692,512  660.911  31,601  G 

Gran'd  Total  .  2.659,029  2.750,380  91,351  1. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  164,954  203.735  38,781  L 

Herald  . (e)  794,678  795.613  935  L 

News  . (e)  754.252  775,461  21,209  T. 

Journal  . (S)  164,913  135,171  29,742  G 

News  . (S)  146,874  130.595  16,279  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,713,884  1,774.809  60,925  L 

Total  Sunday  .  311,787  265.766  46,021  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,025.671  2,040,575  14,904  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rock  Mt.  News . (m)  1,027.083  443,027  584,056  0 

Post  . (e)  765,982  790,990  25,008  L 

Rocky  Mt.  News  . (S)  68.707  71.871  3.164  T, 

Post  . (S)  204,518  218,911  14,393  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,793.065  1,234.017  559,048  G 

Total  .Sunday  .  273.225  290.782  17,557  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2,066.290  1,524,799  541,491  G 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  627,069  560.847  66.222  G 

News  . (el  1.051,518  1,097,889  46,371  1. 

t^-ee  Press . (m)  496,277  514.844  18..567  I. 

•Times  . (S)  300,095  215.693  84,402  G 

News  . (SI  335,859  3.14.163  1.696  G 

Free  Press  . (S)  157,723  162.051  4,328  L 


Total  Etailv  .  4.213,932  4,343,494  129,562 

Total  Sunday  .  1,120.981  1,161.163  40,182 

Grand  Total . 5,334.913  5,504,657  169,744  1 

Globe  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination.  Linas 
9‘  one  edition  (eve.)  is  shown. 

tSundav  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weekl 
Image.  1933—87.850  lines;  1932—91.016  lines. 


Total  Daily  .  2,174,864  2,173..580  1,284  G 

Total  Sunday  . 793.677  711.907  81.770  G 

GVand  Total  .  2,968,541  2,885.487  83,054  G 


•Sunday  Times  includes  American  Weekly  linage,  1933 — 
87,850  lines;  1932—91,016  lines. 

EASTON.  PA. 


Courier-Express  . 
News  . 

BUFFALO.  N. 

Y. 

479,504 

984,739 

28,108  G 
59.115  G 

Express  . 

EL 

....(e) 

PASO, 

528.955 

TEXAS 

572,389 

43.434  L 

Timet  . 

392.062 

423,373 

31,311  L 

Times  . 

. .  .(m) 

306,617 

340,363 

33.746  L 

Courier-Exprest  . 

. (S) 

217,175 

200,752 

16,423  G 

Herald-Post  . 

....(e) 

394,450 

343,228 

51,222  G 

Times  . 

. (S) 

54,358 

72,269 

17,911  L 

Times  . 

...(S) 

131,701 

121,669 

10,032  G 

Total  Daily  .. 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . . , 

1.943.528 

1,887.616 

55,912  G 

Total  Daily  . 

701,067 

683,591 

17,476  G 

271,533 

273.021 

1,488  L 

Total  Sunday  ... 

131,701 

121,669 

10,032  O 

2,215.061 

2,160.637 

54.424  G 

Grand  Total . . 

832,768 

805.260 

27,508  G 

ERIE,  PA. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Dispatch-Herald  . (e)  438,098  458,312  20,214  L 

Times  . (e)  408,642  432,820  24,178  L 

Dispatch-Herald  . (S)  72,190  68,129  4,061  G 


Total  Daily  .  846.740  891,132  44,392  L 

Total  Sunday .  72,190  68,129  4,061  O 

Grand  Total  .  918,930  959,261  40,331  L 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier . (m)  407,688  420,379  12,691  L 

Journal  . (e)  179,158  216,242  37,084  L 

Press  . (e)  351.663  360,649  8,986  L 

Courier  . '.(S)  108,417  99,182  9,235  G 

Press  . (S)  50.946  60,480  9,534  L 


Total  Daily .  938,509  997.270  58,761  L 

Total  Sunday  .  159,363  159,662  299  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,097,872  1,156,932  59,060  L 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald-News  . (e)  473,336  431,456  41,880  G 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

lournal  Gazette  . (m)  372,409  393,258  20,849  L 

.News  Sentinel  . (e)  547.752  713,823  166,071  L 

Journal  Gazette  . (S)  163,297  154,861  8,436  G 


Total  Dally  .  920,161  1,107.081  186,920  L 

Total  Sunday  .  163,297  154.861  8.436  G 

GVand  Total  .  1.083,458  1,261,942  178,484  L 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . (m)  222,666  213.870  8,796  0 

.Star-Telegram . (e)  446,672  410,683  35„989  G 

Press  . (e)  387,363  374,188  13,175  G 

Star-Telegram  . (S)  150,738  144,910  5,828  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,056,701  998.741  57,960  0 

Total  Sunday  .  150,738  144,910  5,828  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,207,439  1.143,651  63,788  G 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD.  N.  Y. 

Review  . (e)  342,232  366,536  24,304  L 

Star  . (e)  177,140  253,935  76,795  L 


Total  Daily  .  519,372  620,471  101.099  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

•Post-Star  . (m)  386,512  405,188  18.676  L 

•Post-Star  sold  in  combination  with  the  Evening  Times. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  is  shown. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

•Patriot  . (m)  492,556  508,549  15,993  L 

Telegraph  . (e)  344,890  33’6,455  8,435  G 


GVand  Total . .  837,446  845,004  7,558  L 

•The  Evening  News  carriers  the  same  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  Patriot. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  362,429  338,597  23,832  G 

Times  . (e)  1,148,882  1,178,851  29,969  L 

Courant  . (S)  312,825  301,971  10,854  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,511,311  1,517,448  6,137  L 

Total  Sunday  .  312,825  301,971  10,854  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,824,136  1,819,419  4,717  G 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  562.041  637,859  75,818  L 

Post-Dispatch  . (m)  366,892  409,950  43,058  L 

Press  . (e)  399,625  447,338  47,713  L 

Chronicle  . (S)  190,823  162,878  27,945  G 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  202,291  169,333  32,958  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,328,558  1,495,147  166,589  L 

Total  Sunday  .  393,114  332.211  60,903  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,721,672  1,827,358  105,686  L 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.News  . (e)  787,131  911,034  123,903  L 

Star  . (m)  514,318  500,840  13,478  G 

Times  . (e)  627,505  424,019  203,486  G 

Star  . (S)  301,450  285,105  16,345  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,928,954  1,835.893  93.061  G 

Total  Sunday  .  301,450  285,105  16,345  O 

Grand  Total  .  2,230,404  2,120,998  109,406  G 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union . (m)  399,660  476,631  76,971  L 

lournal  . (e)  396,689  424,052  27,363  L 

’Times-Union  . (S)  215,940  191,247  24,693  G 


Total  Daily .  796,349  900,683  104,334  L 

Total  Sunday  .  215,940  191,247  24,693  G 

GVand  Total  .  1,012,289  1,091,930  79,641  L 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO,* 

Journal-Post  . (e)  416,594  360,435  56,159  G 

Star  . (m)  557,449  542,117  15,332  G 

Star  . (e)  624.562  577,774  46,788  G 

lournal-Post  . (S)  155,914  91,372  64,542  G 

Jltar  . (S)  279,294  274,092  5,202  0 


Total  Dally  .  1,598,605  1,480,326  118,279  G 

Total  Sunday  .  435,208  365,464  69,744  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.033,813  1.845,790  188.623  G 

•Kansas  City  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  254,855  292.020  37,165  L 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  413,158  408,837  4,321  G 

Journal  . (S)  146,476  105,763  40.713  G 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  126.395  93,461  32,934  G 


Total  Daily  .  668,013  700,857  32,844  L 

Total  Sunday  .  272,871  199.224  73.647  G 

Grand  Total  .  940.884  900,081  40,803  G 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner . (m)  562.169  528.618  33.551  G 

Times  . (ra)  789,583  765.317  24.266  G 

Illustrated  News  . (m)  192,561  275,666  83,105  L 

Herald  Express  .  (e)  760,394  818.152  57,758  L 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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OCTOBER  LINAGE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SURPASSED  1932  TOTAL 


LOS  ANGELES— Continued 

Ga; 

32,144  L 


1933 

1932  1 

Record  . 

189,844 

221,988 

'Examiner  . 

. tS) 

477,766 

491,883 

Times  . . 

. (S) 

390,119 

417,084 

14,117  L 
26,965  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,494,551  2,609,741  115,190  L 

Total  Sunday  .  867,885  908,967  41,682  L 

CVand  Toul  .  3,362,436  3,518,708  156,272  L 

'Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage,  1933 — 91,244  lines;  1932 — 101,341  lines. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Union-Leader  .... 

375,873 

360,671 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial-Appeal 

....(m) 

615,881 

411,838 

'Evening  Appeal  . 

. (e) 

395,008 

Press- ScimiUr  . . . 

. (e) 

492,898 

439,831 

Commercial-Appeal 

....(S) 

303,636 

268,649 

15,202  G 


201,043  G 


53,067  G 
34,987  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,108,779  1,246,677 

Toul  Sunday  .  303,636  268,649 

Grand  Total  .  1,412,415  1,515,326 

'Evening  Appeal  discontinued  effective  July  1, 


137,898  L 
34,987  G 
102,911  L 
1933. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentinel  . (m) 

Journal  . (e) 

Lttder  . (e) 

Wisconsin  News  . te) 

'Sentinel  . (S) 

Journal  . (S) 


514,389 

931,729 

144,763 

551,080 

223,149 

276,850 


403,777 

812,087 

174,120 

476,570 

182,972 

256,071 


110,612  G 
119,642  G 
29,357  L 
74,510  G 
40,177  O 
20,779  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  2,141,961  1,866,554  275,407  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  499,999  439,043  60,956  G 

Grand  Toul  .  2,641,960  2,305,597  336,363  G 

'Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1933 — 87,850  lines;  1932—91,016  lines. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Sur  . (e)  1,236,316  1,115,237 

Gazette  . (m)  398,631  409,936 

La  Presse . (e)  909,255  912,588 

La  Patrie  . (e)  281,524  217,717 


121,079  G 
11,305  L 
3,333  L 
63,807  O 


Grand  ToUl  .  2,825,726  2,655,478  170,248  G 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner  . (e)  421,472  363,180 

'Tennessean  . (m)  346,148  381,305 

Banner  . (S)  135,182  136,162 

Tennessean  . (S)  127,222  97,902 


58,292  G 
35,157  L 
980  L 
29,320  G 


744,485 

234,064 

978,549 


23,135  G 
28,340  G 
51,475  G 


Toul  Daily  .  767,620 

Total  Sunday  .  262,404 

Grand  Total  .  1,030,024 

'Tennessean  morning  and  evening  sold  In  combination 
only.  Linage  of  one  edition  (morn.)  only  is  given. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.* 


SUndard-Times  ... 

. (e) 

387,226 

380,590 

6,636 

G 

Mercury  . 

....(m) 

387,622 

371,378 

16,244 

C* 

Sundard-Times  . . , 

.....(S) 

51,786 

42,742 

9,044 

G 

Total  Dally  .  744,848  751,968 

Toul  Sunday .  51,786  42,742 

Grand  Total  .  826,634  794,710 

'New  Bedford  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 


22,880  G 
9,044  0 
31,924  G 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Times-Picayune  . . . 

..,.(m) 

844,262 

828,784 

15,478  G 

Tribune  . 

. . . .  (m) 

415,312 

584,837 

169,525  L 

Item  . . 

. (e) 

660,945 

617,462 

43.483  G 

Sutes  . 

272,059 

403,002 

130,943  L 

Times-Picayune  . . . 

.,..(S) 

367,634 

309,208 

58,426  G 

Item-Tribune  . 

....(S) 

309,400 

277,649 

31,751  G 

'Sutes  . 

- (S) 

131,166 

241,507  L 
40,989  L 
282,496  L 


ToUl  DaUy  .  2,192,578  2,434,085 

Toul  Sunday  .  677,034  718,023 

Grand  Total  .  2,869,612  3,152,108 

'Sutes,  Sunday,  merged  with  the  Times-Picayune,  Sun¬ 
day,  effective,  July  22,  1933. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

580,767  580,813 


American  . 

.  .(m) 

Times  . 

•  .tm) 

Herald  Tribune . 

.  .(m) 

News  . 

Mirror  . 

. .  (m) 

Journal  . 

...(e) 

Sun  . 

...(e) 

World-Telegram  . . . . . 

...(e) 

Post  . 

...(e) 

'Bronx  Home  News... 

...(c) 

"American  . 

..(S) 

Times  . 

..(S) 

Mirror  . 

..(S) 

News  . 

..(S) 

Herald  Tribune  .... 

..(S) 

'Bronx  Home  News  . 

..(S) 

690,125 

1.056,252 

203,838 

915,624 


936,202 

626.995 

930,183 

226,436 

913,284 


1,195,403  l,r47.714 
261,857  253,574 


255,470 

484,201 

852,111 

59,345 

494,380 

549,737 

128,865 


293,704 

456,074 

797,229 

74,042 

413,610 

498,214 

140,826 


46  L 
99,893  G 
63,130  G 
116,069  G 
22,578  L 
2,340  G 
71,291  L 
47,689  G 
8,283  G 
38,234  L 
28,127  G 
54,882  a 
14,697  L 
80,770  G 
51,523  G 
11,961  L 


Toul  Daily  .  7,409,925  7,204,670  205,255  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  2,568,639  2,379,995  188,644  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  9,978,564  9.584,665  393,899  G 

'Bionx  Home  News  figures  supplied  by  publisher, 
"Sunday  American  includes  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—87,850  lines;  1932—91,016  lines. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Eagle  . (e>  1,157,452  1,081,475  75,977  G 

Times-Union  . (e)  367,374  459,485  92,111  L 

Eagle  . (S)  282,330  251,023  31,316  G 

Times-Union  . (S)  47,711  53,750  6,039  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,524,876  1,540,960 

Total  Sunday  .  330.050  304,773 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,854,876  1,845.733 


16,134  L 
25,277  G 
9,143  G 


Gazette 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

. (e)  564,086  623,052 

OAKLAND,  CALIF 

Post-Enquirer . (e)  470,951  466,041 

Tribune  . (e)  708,672  732,959 

Tribune  . (S)  137,967  118.997 


58,966  L 


4,910  G 
24,287  L 
18,970  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,179,623  1,199,000 

Toul  Sunday  .  137.967  118,997 

CVand  Toul  .  1,317,590  1,317,997 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

OkUboman  . (m)  425,019  441,425 

Times  . (e)  575.636  531,934 

Oklahoma  News  . (e)  224,469  354,745 


19,377  L 
18,970  G 
407  L 


OKLAHOMA  CITY— Continued 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Oklahoman  . (S)  188,505  170,878  17,627  G 

Oklahoma  News  . (S)  54,369  153,094  98,725  L 


Toul  Daily  .  1,225,124  1,328,104 

Total  Sunday  .  242,874  323,972 

Grand  Total  .  1,467,998  1,652,076 


102,980  L 
81,098  L 
184,078  L 


OMAHA.  NEB. 

'Bee  News  . (e)  429,814  462,973 

tWorld-Herald  . (e)  824,078  797,423 

"Bee  News  . (S)  208,594  220,741 

World-Herald  . tS)  197,941  220,001 


33,159  L 
26,655  G 
12,147  L 
22,060  L 


Toul  DaUy  .  1,253,892  1,260,396  5,504  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  406,535  440,742  34,207  L 

CYand  Toul  .  1,660,427  1,701,137  40,711  L 

'Bee-News  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

tWorld-Herald  sold  in  morning-evening  combination. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

"Sunday  Bee-News  linage  Includes  American  Weekly 
figures,  1933 — 87,850  lines;  1932 — 91,015  lines. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

540,837 

474,963 

Transcript  . 

.  ....(m) 

399,457 

338,266 

SUr  . 

537,706 

531,653 

Journal-Transcript  . 

. (S) 

134,634 

113,955 

Sur  . 

. (S) 

129,456 

106,391 

65,874  G 
61,191  G 
6,053  G 
20,679  G 
23,065  G 


Toul  Daily .  1,478,000  1,344,882 

Toul  Sunday  .  264,090  220,346 

Grand  ToUl .  1,742,090  1,565,228 


133,118  G 
43,744  G 
176,862  G 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,151,005  990,415 

Inquirer  . (m)  558,209  739,372 

News  . te)  514.589  593,779 

Public  Ledger  . (e)  1,231.572  1,150,885 


Public  Ledger  . (m) 

Record  . (m) 

Inquirer  . (S) 

Public  Ledger . tS) 

Record  . (S) 


473,402 

573,381 

593,540 

254,005 

453,897 


582,544 

550,944 

622,667 

286,860 

358,387 


161,590  G 
181,163  L 
79,190  L 
80,687  G 
55,142  L 
22,437  G 
29,127  L 
32,855  L 
95,510  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  4,503,158  4,553,939 

Total  Sunday  .  1,301,442  1,267,914 

Grand  ToUl  .  5,804,600  5,821,853 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic  . (m)  401,410  393,713 

Gazette  . (e)  454,985  428,862 

. (S) 


50,781  L 
33,528  G 
17,253  L 


Republic 


97,249  90,258 


7,697  G 
26,123  G 
6,991  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  856,395  822,575 

Toul  Sunday .  97,249  90,258 

Grand  ToUl  .  953,644  912,833 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  966,954  932,898 

Press  . (e)  1,256,680  1,173,421 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  549,459  516,958 

Sun-Telegraph . (S)  298,876  279,465 

Press  . (S)  275,428  251,488 


33,820  0 
6,991  G 
40,811  G 


34,056  G 
83,259  O 
32,501  G 
19,411  G 
23,940  G 


Toul  Daily  .  2,773.093  2,623,277  149,816  G 

Toul  Sunday .  574,304  530,953  43,351  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,347,397  3,154.230  193.167  G 

'Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage,  1933—87,850;  1932—91.016  lines. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Oregonian  . 

.  ....(m) 

388.849 

374,410 

14,439 

G 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

560,636 

538,811 

21,825 

O 

N e ws-T elegram  . . . 

. (e) 

381,892 

357,371 

24,521 

G 

Oregonian  . . 

. (S) 

249,631 

309,835 

60,204 

I, 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

93,815 

116,274 

22,459 

L 

ToUl  Dally  .  1,331,377  1,270,592  60.785  G 

Total  Sunday  .  343,446  426,109  82.663  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,674.823  1,696,701  21,878  L 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,164,612  1,103,399 

Journal  . (m)  344,225  330,062 

News-Tribune  . (e)  316,146  363,470 

Journal  . (S)  225,145  228,174 


61,213  G 

14,163  a 

47,324  L 
3,029  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,824,983  1,796,931 

Toul  Sunday .  225,145  228,174 

Grand  Total  .  2,050,128  2,025,105 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  . (e)  662,949  614,116 

Times  . (m)  481,257  469,279 

Eagle  . (S)  46,999  39,819 


28,052  G 
3,029  L 
5,023  G 


48,833  G 
11,978  0 
7,180  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,144,206  1,083,395  60,811  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  46,999  39,819  7,180  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,191,205  1,123,214  67,991  O 


SALT 

LAKE 

CITY, 

UTAH 

1933 

1932  ( 

Tribune  . 

. ,  .(m) 

487,141 

512,641 

Deseret  News  . 

....(e) 

326,693 

307,063 

Telegram  . 

. . . . (e) 

405,866 

367,916 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

183,056 

197,642 

25,500  L 
19,630  G 
37,950  G 
14,586  L 


Toul  Daily  .  1,219,700  1,187,620 

Total  Sunday .  183,056  197,642 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,402,756  1,385,262 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


32,080  Q 
14,586  L 
17,494  G 


Light  . 

478,283 

492,786 

News  . 

459,473 

486,418 

Express  . 

231,267 

289,885 

'Light  . 

. (S) 

253,376 

237,869 

Express  . 

149,146 

192,637 

14,503  L 
26,945  L 
58,618  L 
15,507  G 
43.491  L 


Total  Daily .  1,169,023  1,269,089 

Total  Sunday .  402,522  430,506 

Grand  Total  .  1.571.545  1,699,595  _ 

'Sunday  Light  figures  Include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—87,850  Tines;  1932—91,015  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


100,0661 
27.984  L 
128.050  L 


Union  . 

424,322 

456,880 

Sun  . 

404,743 

472,702 

Tribune  . 

653,746 

712,466 

Union  . 

269,680 

262,515 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,482,811  1,642,048 

Toul  Sunday  .  269,680  262,515 

Grand  Total .  1,752,491  1,904,563 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 


Examiner  . (m) 

Chronicle  . (m) 

Call-Bulletin  . (e) 

News  . (e) 

'Examiner  . (S) 

Chronicle  . (S) 


Post-Intelligencer  . . . 

. . .  (m) 

362,358 

308,511 

SUr  . 

...(e) 

360,625 

355,018 

Times  . 

. . . .  (e) 

829,202 

704,796 

'Post-Intelligencer  . 

...(S) 

272,422 

222,076 

Times  . 

...(S) 

230,976 

175,717 

'Journal  . 

332,070 

329,537 

2,533  0 

Tribune  . 

327,944 

371,498 

43,554  L 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

91,720 

65,311 

26,409  G 

Total  Daily  .  896,068  844,596 

Toul  Sunday .  131.702  148,733 

Grand  ToUl .  1.027,770  993,329 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Spokesman- Review  ....  (m) 

Chronicle  . (e) 

Press  . (e) 

Spokesman-Review  . . . .  (  S  ) 


256,672 

474,569 

158,379 

142,873 


269,920 

496,521 

198,297 

129,917 


Toul  Daily  .  889,620  964,738 

ToUl  Sunday .  142,873  129,917 

Grand  Total  .  1,032,493  1,094,655 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Journal  . 

....(e) 

Herald  . . 

. (e) 

Post-Standard . 

....(m) 

'American  . 

....(S) 

Herald  . 

....(S) 

Post-SUndard  . 

....(S) 

Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  , . . 

611,380 

641,728 

427,085 

161,956 

102,346 

69,101 


579,015 

590,875 

388,173 

147,756 

99,507 

76,777 


324,040 

Grand  TouT .  2.013,596  1,882,103 

'Sunday  American  figures  include  American 
linage,  1933-87,850  lines:  1932—91.016  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

156,875  259,138 


F. 

His 


32,558 L 
67,959  L 
58,720  L 
7,165  G 


159,237  L 
7,165 G 
152,0721 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

Ledger  . 

. (ml 

Lews-Leader  . . . 

. (c) 

754.462  736.742 

17,720  G 

News-Tribune  . . . . 

. (e) 

Times-Dispatch  . 

461,28  444,044 

17,238  G 

Times  . . 

Times-Dispatch 

. (S) 

234,423  221,205 

13.218  G 

Ledger  . 

443,253 

291,381 

119,489 


405,207 

293,013 

120,345 


102,2611. 

38,046G 

1,632L 

8561 


Toul  Daily  .  1,215,744  1,180,786 

ToUl  Sunday  .  234,423  221,205 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,450,167  1,401,991 


34.958  G 
13,218  G 
48,176  G 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


Toul  Daily .  891,509 

Toul  Sunday  .  119,489 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,010,998  1,077,703 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


957,358 

120,345 


65,8491 
856  L 
66,705  L 


Journal  . (e) 

Times-Union  . (e) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle. .  (m) 
'American  . . . 

Democrat  &  Chronicle. 


. ..vcr 
!. .  (m) 
...(S5 
t..(S) 


538,171 

795,323 

645,656 

225,876 

278,031 


529,116 

749,544 

668.952 

200,451 

213,855 


9,055  G 
45,779  a 
23.296  L 
25,425  G 
64,176  G 


101,587 

126,644 

Blade  . 

730,570 

779,714 

News-Bee  . . 

. (e) 

315,735 

354,048 

Times  . 

. (S) 

195,360 

182,882 

24.0571. 

49,1441 
38,31)L 
1 2,471 G 


Toul  Daily .  1,979,150  1,947,612 

ToUl  Sunday .  503,907  414,306 

Grand  Total  .  2.483,057  2,361.918 

'Sunday  American  figures  include  American 
linage,  1933—87,850  lines;  1932—91,016  lines. 


31,538  G 
89,601  G 
121.139  G 
Weekly 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Globe-Democrat  . (m) 

Post-Dispatch  . (e) 

SUr  &  Times . (e) 

Globe-Democrat  . (Sj 

Post-Dispatch  . (S) 


576,022 

902,067 

601,058 

195,862 

392,693 


557,714 

917,657 

693,218 

185,047 

370,578 


18,308  G 
15,590  L 
92,160  L 
10,815  G 
22,115  a 


Total  Daily  .  1,148.892  1,260,406 

Total  Sunday  .  195,360  182,882 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,344,252  1,443,288 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  . (m)  380,969  318,160 

Mail  &  Empire . (m)  380,614  364,734 

SUr  .  (w)  88,676  109,160 

Star  . (e)  1,347,260  1,300,645 

Telegram  . (e)  1,350,508  1,356,966 


111,5141. 

12,4750 

99,0Wl. 


62,8(15  G 
15.8810 
20,4841 
46.6150 
6.4511. 


16,406  L 
43,702  G 
130,276  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,079,147  2,168,589  89,442  L 

ToUl  Sinday  .  588,555  555,625  32,930  G 

Grand  Total .  2.667.702  2,724,214  56.512  L 


Grand  ToUl  .  3,548,027  3,449,665 

TRENTON,  N.  J, 

Times  . (e)  576,446  577,261 

Times-Advertlser  . (S)  85,056  88,265 


98,5670 


815  L 
3,155L 


Oand  Total  . .  661,512  665,526 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


4,0141. 


576,886  559,446  17,440  G 

682,496  446,122  236,374  0 

588,858  588,648 

589,141  521,591 

410,144  442,841 

230.436  178,961 


210  G 
67,550  G 
32,697  L 
51,475  G 


Toul  Daily  .  2,437,381  2,115,807  321,574  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  640,580  621,802  18.7780 

Grand  ToUl .  3.077.961  2,737,609  340,352  G 

'Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage,  1933—91,244;  1932—101,341  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


53,847 G 
5,607  0 
124,406  G 
50,346  G 
55,259  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,552,185  1,368,325  183,860  0 


Total  Sunday .  503,398  397,793  105,605  G 


Grand  Total  .  2,055,583  1,766,118  289,465  G 

Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  Americu 
Weekly  linage,  1933—91,244  lines;  1932—101,341  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Toul  Daily  .  660,014  701,035  41,0211 

Total  Sunday  .  91,720  65,311  26,409  G 

Grand  Total  .  751,734  766.346  14,612  L 

'Journal  is  an  all  day  paper.  All  advertising  appears  is 
all  editions.  One  edition  measured. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

News-Times  . (e)  369,960  381,392 

Tribune  . (e)  526,108  463,204 

News-Times . (S)  57,840  68,991 

Tribune  . IS)  73,862  79,742 


11,4321 
62,904  0 
II.ISIL 
5,880  L 


51,472  G 
17,0311 
34,441  G 


13,248  L 
2 1,952  L 
39,918  L 
12.956  G 


75,118L 
12,956 G 
62,1621. 


32,365  G 
50,8530 
38,912  G 
14,200  G 
2,839 G 
7,6761 


122,1300 
9,363 G 
131.493G 
Weekb 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  2  5,  1933 


,  F.  P.  MAC  LENNAN,  TOPEKA  PUBLISHER, 
DIES  AT  78  AFTER  LONG  CAREER 

Hu  Fight  With  Local  Banks  in  1916  Attracted  National  Atten¬ 
tion — Published  State  Journal  Since  1885  When  He 
Bought  It  At  Aucticm — F ormer  A.  P.  Director 

I  p'UNERAL  services  for  Frank  Pitts  banks,  which  had  been  paying  2  and 
;  r  MacL^nan,  publisher  of  the  Topeka  ZYz  per  cent  interest  on  county  and  city 
J  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  who  died  Nov.  deposits.  One  bank  offered  to  pay  3  per 
18  at  Cedar  Crest,  his  country  home,  cent  on  state  and  school  funds.  Then 
were  held  Nov.  21  at  the  home._  _Dr.  Mr.  MacLennan’s  pen  was  turned  loose, 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  Topeka  minister  demanding  to  know  why  3  per  cent  was 
*”w  officiated.  not  paid  on  all  public  funds.  That  re- 

Mr.  MacLennan  was  78  years  old,  suited  in  all  Topeka  banking  houses  de- 
I  and  had  a  long,  eventful  career  in  the  daring  war  on  Editor  MacLennan  and 
J  newspaper  business.  _  his  newspaper. 

J  life,”  he  once  said,  Mr.  MacLennan  carried  the  war  into 

f  “is  to  be  a  good  reporter.  A  good  re-  the  enemy’s  country,  organizing  a  new 
1  porter  IS  the  salvation  of  the  news-  State  bank  in  Topeka.  He  engaged  the 
paper-  retiring  state  treasurer  as  cashier,  and 

Although  he  had  not  been  active  in  paid  the  rate  of  interest  he  championed, 
the  management  of  his  newspaper  for  This  action  attracted  nation-wide  atten- 
two  years,  leaving  the  management  en-  tion. 

tirely  in  the  hands  of  A.  J.  Carruth,  In  1924,  when  most  men  would  be 
jjr.,  Mr.  MacLennan  continued  a  keen  considering  retirement,  Mr.  MacLennan 
I  interest  in  the  affairs  of  newspaper  decided  Topeka  did  not  have  a  hotel 
,  workers.  Although  he  would  not  visit  adequate  for  the  growing  needs  of  the 
i  his  newspaper  office  for  weeks,  he  capital  city.  He  erected  a  spacious  and 
I  missed  no  gathering  of  newspapermen  up-to-date  hostelry,  despite  after-war 
1  or  press  club  meeting.  financial  obstacles  and  the  opposition  of 

)  Mr.  MacLennan  stood  out  before  the  hostile  interests. 

j  public  as  an  exponent  of  independent  Mr.  MacLennan  was  born  in  Spring- 
■  editorial  policy.  He  always  was  close  field,  O.,  and  his  childhood  was  spent 
to  the  staff  in  its  work  of  gathering  around  the  local  printing  offices.  His 
the  news,  and  many  stories  resulted  parents  took  him  to  Emporia,  Kan.,  in 
from  his  personal  “hunch”  or  study  of  1870.  He  readily  completed  his  elemen- 
drcumstances.  tary  education  and  a  three-year  course 

Calling  himself  an  “Independent  Re-  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Then  he 
publican,”  Mr.  MacLennan  was  loyal  to  began  working  on  the  Emporia  News, 
j  his  party,  but  would  brook  no  dictation  in  the  mailing  room,  composing  room, 

>  in  choosing  the  candidates  he  would  on  the  street  and  finally  in  the  editor’s 
'  support.  chair.  When  the  T opeka  State  Journal 

“I  want  my  newspaper  entirely  free  was  offered  at  auction  in  1885,  Mr. 
from  political  alliances,”  Mr.  MacLen-  MacLennan  purchased  it,  later  tried  to 
nan  once  said  in  outlining  his  creed,  get  rid  of  it,  then  built  it  up  by  increas- 
“I  want  my  readers  to  believe  that  any  ing  its  circulation  tenfold  in  five  years, 
stand  the  State  Journal  takes  is  without  Aside  from  his  own  newspaper,  his 
selfish  or  personal  interest.”  chief  interest  for  many  years  was  in  the 

I  He  carried  this  policy  to  the  person-  Associated  Press.  He  served  as  a  direc- 
j  nel  of  his  paper.  Once  his  city  editor  tor  of  the  news-gathering  association 
expressed  a  desire  to  run  for  sheriff  from  1919  until  1933,  when  because  of 
of  Shawnee  county.  Years  later  a  lino-  iH  health  he  withdrew  his  name  for  re¬ 
type  operator  became  ambitious  to  be  election.  Previously  he  had  been  vice¬ 
mayor  of  Topeka.  Both  were  dis-  president  of  the  organization  in  1910 
charged,  their  employer  explaining  the  and  1911. 

paper  must  not  be  affiliated  with  any  His  hobby  was  travel,  and  it  sent  him 
candidate  for  political  office.  Inciden-  across  the  Atlantic  half  a  dozen  times 
tally,  both  the  ex-newspapermen  were  and  on  other  trips  to  many  parts  of  the 
elected.  world.  He  cabled  and  mailed  accounts 

Mr.  MacLennan’s  spirit  of  complete  of  his  travels  back  to  his  paper.  Sgme 
independence  was  carried  into  business  appeared  in  book  form,  including  “A 
as  well  as  politics.  No  executive  who  Kansan  in  New  York,”  “Four  Weeks 
shared  in  the  shaping  of  the  policies  of  With  the  Navy,”  and  “A  Tale  of  the 
his  paper  was  permitted  to  own  stock  in  Great  Sea.” 

a  public  utility.  He  arrived  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  djiy 

Though  independent,  his  paper  seldom  of  the  discovery  in  1924  of  a  tomb  be- 
remained  neutral  in  politics^  or  other  lieved  to  be  that  of  Cheops.  True  to 
controversial  matters.  No  high  office,  the  instincts  of  a  reporter,  he  immedi- 
official  or  citizen  was  sacrosanct  to  the  ately  cabled  a  story  of  the  discovery  to 
outsixjken  publisher,  and  he  fought  to  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York, 
the  finish  for  his  convictions.  His  cablegram  was  one  of  the  first  re- 

Newspaperdom  was  Mr.  MacLennan’s  ports  of  the  find  reaching  that  office, 
field,  and  he  strayed  only  from  that  The  first  Mrs.  MacLennan  died  in 
field  when  he  felt  he  was  fighting  for  a  1922.  In  1925  Mr.  MacLennan  married 
dvic  right.  That  attitude  brought  him  Mrs.  Madge  Overstreet  Wright  of  Kan- 
into  a  war  in  1916  with  the  Topeka  sas  City.  Other  survivors  are  one 


daughter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Farrell  of 
New  York,  and  a  brother,  Ed  MacLen- 
nan  of  Cascade,  Colo. 

ALBERT  F.  PHILIPS 

Dean  of  Utah  Newspapermen  Diet  in 

Salt  Lake  City  at  83 

Albert  F.  Philips,  83,  feature  writer 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  died  at  his 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City  Nov.  19.  He 
had  been  in  newspaper  work  63  years, 
and  was  the  dean  of  Utah  newspaper¬ 
men. 

He  started  newspaper  work  in  1870 
on  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  which 
was  owned  by  his  father.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  he  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
was  with  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Gazette- 
Journal.  From  there  he  went  to  Salt 
Lake  and  became  general  manager  of 
the  Times.  He  was  later  night  editor 
of  the  Salt  Luike  Herald.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
as  a  member  of  the  Tribune  staff,  even¬ 
tually  becoming  managing  editor.  Be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health  he  went  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  in  1911,  but  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  three  years  later  where  he 
joined  the  Herald-Republican,  and  when 
that  paper  consolidated  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram  he  became  capitol  reporter.  In 
recent  years  he  has  written  on  histori¬ 
cal  subjects. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Utah  capitol  on  Thursday  of  this 
week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philips  were  made 
life  members  of  the  Utah  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1929. 

FRANK  H.  BRUNELL 

Frank  H.  Brunell,  founder  of  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  and  former  Chicago 
sports  editor,  died  Nov.  16  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  at  his  winter  home  in 
Magnolia  Springs,  Ala.  He  was  81 
years  old.  Mr.  Brunell  was  born  in 
London,  England.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  early  in  life  and  later 
joined  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Later  he  went  to  Chicago  and  joined 
the  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  then 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  was  interested  in  all  sports  and  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Brotherhood, 
which  was  formed  to  wage  a  baseball 
war  against  the  then  dominant  National 
League.  On  Nov.  17,  1894  he  founded 
the  Daily  Racing  Form.  He  sold  his 
paper  to  the  present  management  in 
1922  at  a  reported  price  of  $500,000. 
His  wife,  who  assisted  him  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  the  paper,  died 
several  years  ago. 

HERBERT  F.  DIXON 

Herbert  F.  Dixon,  28,  city  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record 
until  forced  to  retire  because  of  illness 
several  months  ago,  died  Wednesday 
night,  Nov.  22.  A  graduate  of  North¬ 
eastern  Oklahoma  Jimior  College  at 
Miami  and  a  former  student  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Dixon  had 
worked  part  or  full  time  for  the  News- 
Record  for  10  years. 


LUKIN  JOHNSTON 

Ottawa  Citizen’*  London  Bureau 
Chief  Lott  from  Steamer 

Lukin  Johnston,  chief  of  the  London, 
England,  bureau  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Evening  Citizen  and  Southam  News¬ 
papers  of  Canada,  was  accidentally 
drowned  Saturday,  Nov.  18,  from  the 
London  and  Northeastern  steamer 
Prague  while  en  route  from  the  Hook 
of  Holland  to  England. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  Germany,  where  he  had  been 
covering  the  German  election  campaign. 

A  seaman  saw  Mr.  Johnston  at  2.20 
A.  M.  sitting  on  the  promenade  deck. 
Just  before  the  boat  arrived  it  was 
discovered  that  Johnston  was  miss- 
ing. 

His  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  commissioned  to 
London  in  May,  1928,  to  open  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  the  Southam  Newspapers. 
He  was  a  newspaperman  of  nrarly  a 
quarter  century’s  experience,  having  en¬ 
tered  that  field  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province 
in  1909. 

In  August,  1911,  he  left  Vancouver 
to  become  editor  of  the  Cowichan 
Leader  at  Duncan,  B.  C.,  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  1913,  went  to  the  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Colonist. 

In  March,  1919,  he  again  joined  the 
Vancouver  Province,  then  a  Southam 
Newspaper,  as  reporter  and  sub-editor, 
and  when  the  Sunday  Province  wm 
launched  in  1925  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  magazine  section  of  that 
pai^r.  It  was  while  he  was  in  that 
office  that  he  was  selected  for  the  im¬ 
portant  overseas  post. 

Mr.  Johnston  had  a  splendid  war 
record.  He  enlisted  and  went  over¬ 
seas  in  June,  1915,  with  the  88th  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Victoria  and  remained  in 
active  service  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
attaining  the  rank  of  staff  major. 

MRS.  PATTERSON’S  WILL  FILED 

Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  Her  Son,  Will 
Administer  $325,000  Estate 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Elinor  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Me¬ 
dill,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  filed  in  Probate  Court,  Chicago, 
this  week  and  named  her  son,  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Tribune,  as  executor. 

The  estate  as  shown  by  the  petition 
is  valued  at  $325,(X)0,  of  which  $50,000 
is  in  real  estate  and  the  rest  in  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  will  directs  Capt. 
Patterson  to  distribute  $10,000  as  he 
sees  fit  among  his  mother’s  servants  and 
the  rest  of  the  estate  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  him  and  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Elinor  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  of  the  Washington  Her¬ 
ald. 

Mrs.  Patterson  died  Sept.  5  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  age  of  78.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Robert  W.  Patterson,  who 
died  in  1910,  and  the  sister  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Katherine  Medill  McCormick. 


OCTOBER  LINAGE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SURPASSED  1932  TOTAL 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Tribune  . (e)  597,592  452,429  145,163  G 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


World . (m)  477,666  485,854  8,188  L 

Tribune  . (S)  116,969  85,696  31.273  G 

World  . (S)  166,992  159,568  7,424  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,075,258  938,283  136,975  G 

Total  Sunday  .  283,961  245,264  38,697  0 

Grand  Total  .  1,359,219  1,183,547  175,672  G 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Herald  . (m)  302,854  281,568  21,286  G 

foM  . (m)  353,342  244,458  108,884  G 

News  . (e)  384,570  343,409  41,161  0 

Times  . (e)  583,637  593,796  10,159  L 

Star  . (e)  1,439,057  1,565,094  126,037  L 

Herald  . (S)  295,469  296,375  906  L 

g^r . (S)  520,621  532,615  11,994  L 

Tort . (S)  240,751  162,003  78,748  G 

Total  Daily  .  3,063,460  3,028,325  35,135  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,056,841  990,993  65,848  G 

eVand  Total  .  4,120,301  4,019,318  100,983  G 

,.*Sundav  Herald  6Kures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—87,850;  1932—91,016  lines. 


1933 

1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Mamaroneck  Times  . . 

.(e) 

180,312 

188,584 

8,272  L 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

.(e) 

553,046 

566,785 

13,739  L 

Star  . 

.(e) 

537,088 

451,896 

85,192  G 

Ossining  Citizen-Registe 

205,419 

186.712 

18,707  G 

Portebester  Item . 

.M 

345,024 

357,958 

12,934  L 

Tarrytown  News  . 

Yonkers  Herald 

.(e) 

273,765 

248,034 

25,731  G 

60,507  G 

Statesman  . 

.(e) 

434,026 

373,519 

White  Plains  Reporter. 

.(e) 

534,870 

489,895 

44,975  G 

Grand  Total  . 

.... 

3,063,550 

2,863,383 

200,167  G 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon  . 

.(e) 

503,557 

531,825 

28,268  L 

Eagle  . 

(m) 

271,024 

358,563 

87,539  L 

Eagle  . 

.(e) 

389,775 

389,490 

285  G 

Beacon  . 

.(S) 

175,246 

203,175 

27,929  L 

Eagle  . 

(S) 

179,811 

166,540 

13,271  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,164,356 

1,279,878 

115,522  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

.  •  •  * 

355,057 

369.715 

14,658  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,519,413 

1,649,593 

130,180  L 

1932  Gain  or  Loss 


. (m) 

820,445 

813,117 

7,328  G 

Times-Leader  . . 

. (e) 

802,946 

379,325 

856,762 

53,816  L 

News  . 

402,333 

23,008  L 

Independent  . . . 

. (S) 

226,191 

207,552 

18,639  G 

Total  Daily  , 
Total  Sunday 

2,002,716 

2,072,212 

69,496  L 

226,191 

207,552 

18,639  G 

Grand  Total 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

50,857  L 

Telegram  . 

1,327,677 

1,427,626 

99.949  L 

Gazette  . 

528,466 

552,522 

24,056  L 

Post  . 

. (e) 

315,014 

375,523 

60,509  L 

Telegram  . 

. (S) 

161,682 

170,194 

8,512  L 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,327,677 

1,427,626 

99.949  L 

161,682 

170,194 

8,512  L 

1  afio  ICO 

YOUNGSTOWN, 

1,597,820 

OHIO 

108,461  L 

Vindicator  . . . . 

. (e) 

526,948 

436,867 

90,081  G 

Telegram  . 

375,389 

391,965 

16,576  L 

Vindicator  .... 

. (S) 

121,597 

96,191 

25,406  G 

Total  Daily 

902,337 

828,832 

73,505  G 

Total  Sunday 

121,597 

96,191 

25,406  0 

Grand  Total 

1,023,934 

925,023 

98,911  G 
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BETTER  PAPER  CALLS 
FOR  HIGHER  RATE 

San  Francisco  Circulator  Says 
That  Raise  in  Cost  of 
Daily  to  Public  Is 
Warranted 


To  give  newspaper  readers  a  con¬ 
tinuously  improved  product,  as  they 
demand,  costs  money,  and  for  that  tea- 
son,  together  with  a  loss  of  advertising 
revenue,  publishers  should  obtain  more 
circulation  revenue,  J.  C.  van  Benthem, 
circulation  manager,  San  Francisco 
News,  said  in  a  recent  talk. 

He  said: 

“Few  subscribers  realize  how  very 
much  more  they  get  in  their  newspaper 
today  than  a  number  of  years  ago.  They 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  it 
costs  to  produce  a  newspaper  and  how 
these  costs  have  increas^,  as  you  per¬ 
sonally  know  how  j’our  newspaper  h:\s 
been  improved  by  more  news  and  picture 
facilities  and  a  greatly  increased  pav- 
roll. 

“If  the  sale  price  of  your  paper  is  toe 
low  to  increase  your  wholesale  rate  to 
carriers  and  distributors,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  establish  a  fair  retail  rate.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  always  felt  that  newspapers 
have  been  under-rated  by  the  low  price 
for  which  they  sell.  I  also  feel  that 
papers  intending  to  raise  their  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  price  should  have  the 
support  of  their  competitors.  By  that 
I  mean,  they  should  work  in  unison  and 
the  raise  made  together. 

“Several  months  ago  the  Call-Bulletin 
and  the  San  Francisco  News  raised  their 
wholesale  rates  from  $2  a  hundri^ 
copies  to  $2.10  a  hundr^  copies  with 
no  ill  effects.  The  bonus  increase  was 
almost  nil.  While  ten  cents  a  hundred 
seems  a  small  amount,  it  really  adds  a 
great  deal  to  a  newspaper’s  revenue, 
A  paper  of  25,000  circulation  would  in¬ 
crease  its  revenue  $25  a  day  or  $650  a 
month.  A  paper  of  50,000  circulation 
would  increase  its  revenue  $50  a  d^. 
A  paper  of  100,000  circulation  $100  a 
day.  etc. 

“in  the  fall  of  1929  the  San  Francisco 
News  increased  their  retail  rate  from 
two  to  three  cents  on  streets  and  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  month  on  delive-v. 
The  wholesale  rate  on  streets  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $1  a  hundred  to  $2  a 
hundred  and  carrier  delivery  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.25  a  hundred  to  $2  a 
hundred.  We  suffered  no  circulation 
set-back.  Our  collections  jumped  al¬ 
most  a  full  100  per  cent.” 

Window-Dretsing  Contest 

Thousands  of  persons  were  attracted 
by  the  window  displays  of  the  500  city 
dealers  of  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
competing  in  a  window  dressing  contest 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper,  featuring 
enlarged  comic  supplements  and  other 
added  attractions  of  the  newspapers. 
The  dealers  for  the  key  piece  of  the 
display,  were  supplied  with  a  card- 
^rd  cut-out,  three  by  four  feet,  printed 
in  12  colors,  depicting  a  parade  of  the 
comic  characters  and  a  newspaper  color 
press.  Additional  comic  and  roto¬ 
gravure  sheets  were  used  as  a  ^ck- 
ground  for  the  various  displays.  Cash 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  14  best 
dressed  windows  by  district  men  of  the 
city  circulation  staff,  and  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  being  made  by  Kenneth  McMillan, 
city  circulation  manager.  A  majority 
of  the  dealers  participating  in  the  contest 
reported  a  sell-out. 


Daily  Aiding  Readers 

The  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ard- 
moreite  is  running  a  new  feature  called 
“My  Good  Neighbor,”  in  which  it  gives 
tips  on  how  good  neighbors  “will  abate 
some  evil  and  make  some  homes  hap¬ 
pier.”  The  idea  was  conceived  by  a 
staff  member  when  he  observed  a 
woman  burning  trash  in  her  yard  and 
causing  a  fog  of  smoke  for  blocks 
around.  Persons  all  over  Southern 
Oklahoma  have  been  invited  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  feature. 


HATLO  AWARDS  HATS 

Twenty-four  members  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  University  football  squad  and 
coaching  staff  were  presented  with  $10 
hat  orders  at  the  San  Francisco  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  football  luncheon  Nov. 
15  by  Jimmy  Hatlo,  sports  cartoonist 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  A 
hat  award  is  made  each  week  by  Hatlo 
and  his  jury,  consisting  of  Pat  Frayne, 
sports  editor,  Roy  Cummings,  Jimmy 
McGee,  Frank  Noon  and  Jack  McDon¬ 
ald  of  the  Call-Bulletin,  to  the  out¬ 
standing  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
player,  and  the  wholesale  award  to 
Stanford  players  was  made  for  break¬ 
ing  University  of  Southern  California's 
winning  streak  of  27  consecutive  games 
won. 


Utica  Carrier*  Entertained 

Members  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
serz'cr  Dispatch  Carriers’  Club  at  Her¬ 
kimer  were  guests  at  a  recent  banquet 
at  the  Prospect  Hotel,  climaxing  a  sub¬ 
scription  contest  held  in  the  village  by 
the  newspaper.  Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  circulation  manager; 
Charles  Trunk,  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager  :  Adam  M.  Allen,  local  corre¬ 
spondent;  Charles  Ellis,  manager  of  the 
local  branch  office;  and  Kenneth  Wal- 
rath,  representing  the  local  carriers, 
spoke. 

Carrier*  Honor  L.  Kahn 

Louis  Kahn,  street  sales  manager  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Evening  Gazette,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  surprise  party  Nov.  15,  given  by 
the  daily’s  carriers,  marking  his  26th 
year  of  service.  He  was  presented  with 
a  silver  loving  cup.  The  following 
officials  spoke:  Joseph  C.  DeWolf,  as¬ 
sociate  editor;  Charles  H.  Morse,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  John  J.  Shea,  production 
manager,  and  George  Sund,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Student*  Mutilated  Paper* 

The  Durham  (N,  C.)  Herald  found 
it  necessary  to  make  an  extra  run  on 
Nov.  17  after  students  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  College  seized  large  bundles 
designed  for  delivery  and  cut  from  each 
the  picture  of  Freddie  Crawford,  Duke 
University  football  star,  which  appeared 
in  the  sports  section.  The  occurrence 
came  just  before  the  football  game  be¬ 
tween  the  two  institutions,  and  rivalry 
was  keen.  No  action  against  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  taken  by  the  Herald. 

Renew*  Sunday  School  Le**on* 

The  South  Bend  Tribune’s  Sunday 
school  of  the  air,  a  feature  broadcast 
each  Sunday  morning  from  8  to  9 
o'clock  from  WSBT,  the  Tribune’s  sta¬ 
tion,  began  its  third  consecutive  year 
Sunday,  Nov.  5.  F.  A.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Tribune,  made  a 
brief  address.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Roscoe  F.  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  First  United  Brethren 
church. 

26  Carrier*  Vi*ited  Annapoli* 

Twenty-six  rural  motor  truck  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
as  a  reward  for  their  efficiency,  left 
Richmond  Nov.  16  on  a  trip  to  Balti¬ 
more,  Annapolis  and  other  points  of 
interest,  as  guests  of  the  newspaper. 
C.  D.  Jones,  circulation  manager,  C.  D. 
Dameron  and  C.  C.  Pearce  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  staff  were  in  charge  of  the 
trip. 

Safe  Driving  Campaign 

The  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Press  is 
conducting  a  campaign  against  drunken 
driving,  seeing  the  increase  of  that 
problem  with  the  arrival  of  repeal.  The 
campaign  includes  a  series  of  interviews 
with  state,  county  and  municipal  law 
enforcement  officials  on  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  curbing  the  drunken  driver 
menace. 


Daily  Presented  Award 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  awarded  a  silver  cup  for  the 
best  chrysanthemum  exhibit  at  the  26th 
annual  horticultural  show  held  recently 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


WILL  SELECT  BEST  PLAYERS 


WINNERS  REWARDED 


The  question  as  to  who  are  Iowa’s 
outstanding  high  school  football  players 
is  being  answered  in  a  state-wide  poll 
of  high  school  coaches,  game  officials 
and  sports  writers  of  the  27  member 
newspapers  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association.  The  poll  was  started 
immediately  following  the  games  played 
on  Nov.  11,  according  to  Robert 
O’Brien,  business  manager  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  and 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Cooking  School*  Attract  Big  Crowd* 

Cooking  schools,  sponsored  jointly  by 
newspapers  and  the  cooking  school  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board,  (Thicago,  are 
attracting  record  crowds,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Last  week  schools 
were  conducted  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Heralil,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  and  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial  News.  Schools  are  being  held  this 
week  by  the  Indianapolis  Times  and 
Portsmouth  (O.)  Times. 

Contract  Bridge  School 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  opened  a 
contract  bridge  school  for  its  readers  in 
Burdick  Hotel.  Kalamazoo,  Nov,  17, 
under  direction  of  Harold  Sharpsteen, 
who  conducts  similar  schools  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  the  Ijinsing  State 
Journal  and  Battle  Creek  Enquirer- 
News.  Sharpsteen  for  many  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Gazette  staff. 

Planning  Auto  Show 

The  Omaha  Bee-Nexvs,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Omaha  Automobile  Trade 
Association,  will  sponsor  Omaha’s  1934 
Auto  Show  Feb.  5-9  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  The  daily  will  publish  its 
annual  auto  show  number  Sunday,  Feb. 
4.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  is  automo¬ 
tive  manager,  and  F.  I.  Archibald  is 
advertising  director. 

Bu*ine**  Women’*  School 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Institute  of 
Home  Economics  held  the  first  of  a 
series  of  free  cooking  classes  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Detroit  business  women  at 
the  Daily’s  “Tower  Kitchen”  Nov.  20. 
At  later  classes  all  women  in  Detroit 
and  Michigan  will  be  invited.  The 
classes  are  conducted  by  Marion  F. 
Sawyer,  director  of  the  institute. 

Carrier*  Attend  Banquet 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  outstanding 
carrier  boys  of  the  San  Francisco  Netvs 
celebrated  their  third  annual  banquet  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Nov. 
13.  Following  the  dinner  an  entertain¬ 
ment  program  was  given  by  the  New» 
Carriers’  Orchestra. 

Davenport  Office  Moved 

The  Davenport,  la.,  agency  office  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
has  moved  to  419  Harrison  street  wheie 
.Agency  Manager  V.  O.  -Anderson  will 
have  larger  space.  The  Davenport  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
also  has  his  desk  in  this  office. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  present¬ 
ed  12  trophies  to  winners  in  the  daily’s 
1933  fishing  contest.  The  trophies  art 
of  silver,  mounted  on  walnut.  Fifty 
new  leaflets,  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  food,  beauty,  etiquette,  child  cart 
and  home  decoration  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  women  readers  by  the  Women's 
Service  Bureau  of  the  daily. 


CbrUtma*  Story  Contest 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Nevs 
is  again  sponsoring  a  prize  Christinas 
story  and  poem  contest,  the  winning  en¬ 
tries  to  be  published  in  the  big  Christ¬ 
mas  News  issue,  Dec.  16.  For  the  best 
story  a  cash  prize  of  $25  will  be  award¬ 
ed,  and  for  the  best  poem,  $15. 

Carrier*  Visited  New  York 

Seven  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Prets 
carrier  boys  have  returned  from  a 
week-end  in  New  York  City  with  El- 
den  W.  Mathews,  circulation  manager, 
who  awarded  the  trip  to  the  boys  as 
the  result  of  a  recent  contest. 

“Street*  of  Paris’’  in  Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  will  sponsor  a 
reproduction  of  “The  Streets  of  Paris," 
from  the  Century  of  Progress,  Dtc 
2-16  in  Cleveland  as  a  benefit  production 
for  its  Christmas  Fund. 

Sponsoring  Air  College 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  Neri’s,  in  cooperation  with  Battle 
Creek  College,  is  presenting  a  college 
of  the  air  weekly  over  Radio  Station 
WELL. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  held  its  annual  cooking  school  Nor. 
21-23,  with  Mrs.  Fithel  J.  Warren  in 
charge. 

Add*  Sunday  Feature 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  beginning 
Nov.  26,  will  publish  a  complete  novel 
each  Sunday  in  its  “New  Book  of  the 
Week”  section. 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  post*  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Manager*  Aaso- 
elation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  B.  Byster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


CUSHMAN 


Motors  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  daily  living  up  to  four 
points  of  superiority. 


Economical  operation — they  use  less 
current — no  breakdowns. 

Delivers  the  maximum  of  'power — 
more  than  sufficient  for  peak  loads. 

Flexibility — constant  speed  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Off-Set  principle — exclusive  with 
Cushman — pinions  readily  accessible  for 
replacement. 

Many  publishers  started  with  a  trial 
motor.  Can  we  send  you  one,  too? 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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FREDERICK  F.  FORBES 
UlES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Wm  A««i«tant  M.  £.  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Former  Directing 
Editor  of  Philadelphia  North 
American 

Frederick  !•'.  Forbes,  02,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  i'rancisco 
Chronicle,  died  Aov.  17  in  a  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  hospital  of  heart  and  kidney  com¬ 
plications  which  followed  after  a  cold 
aeveioi>ed  into  pneumonia. 

During  nearly  40  years  of  newspaper 
work  Mr.  Forbes  was  at  one  time  di¬ 
recting  editor,  I'hiiadelphia  North  Am- 
(fican  and  formerly  was  part-owner  of 
a  California  newspaper.  A  native  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  his  father 
was  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
he  first  was  a  teacher  and  later  turned 
to  newspaper  work,  starting  with  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 

Joining  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
North  American,  he  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  1905,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  1912,  managing  editor  in 
1913  and  directing  editor  in  1925.  When 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Philadelphia  paper  he  went 
to  California  and  with  Miss  Janet  H. 
Stewart,  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  on  the  North  American  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  purchased  the 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Forbes  sold  his  interest  in  the 
iiitcriirise  a  year  later.  He  joined  the 
Chronicle  as  an  editorial  writer  Nov. 
3,  1926,  and  also  became  an  editorial 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna 
Moon  Forbes,  and  four  children,  Edwin 
Moon,  Frederick  F.,  Jr.,  and  Eugene 
Forbes,  and  Mrs.  .Mary  Louise  Forbes 
Pieper. 

“SPECIALS”  NOMINATE 

Chicago  Group  Selects  Ticket  Headed 
By  J.  T.  Fitzgerald 

Election  of  officers  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives'  .Association  of  (Chicago 
ior  1934,  will  take  place  at  the  annual 
hincheon  meeting  to  be  held  Dec.  11, 
President  Elmer  C.  DeClerque,  of  Henry 
DeClerque,  Inc.,  announced  this  week. 
The  nominating  committee,  composed  of 
leorge  J.  Noee  of  Noee,  Rothenburg  & 
ann,  Inc.,  P.  L.  Henriquez,  of  St.  Louis 
ost-Dispatch,  and  Charles  B.  Nichols 
i  Branham  Company,  have  designated 
ne  following  as  “The  Regular  Ticket’’ : 
John  T.  Fitzgerald,  of  Reynolds- 
■itzgerald,  Inc.,  for  president ;  J.  E. 
-utz,  of  J.  E.  Lutz  Company,  for  vice- 
resident;  C.  K.  Gittings,  of  M.  C. 
ilogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  secretary; 
od  H.  E.  Scheerer,  of  Scheerer,  Inc., 
X  treasurer. 

For  directors,  Mr.  DeClerque,  retir- 
!ig  president  to  be  retained;  J,  M. 
Irooks,  of  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley, 
inc.,  for  two-year  term;  and  Sylvester 
31ish,  of  John  Budd  Company,  for  one- 
'tar  term. 

ANDERSON  IN  K.  C. 

Walter  E.  Anderson,  formerly  man¬ 
ner  of  two  suburban  branches  of  The 
Fair  store  at  Chicago,  has  been  made 
dveriising  manager  of  Kline’s  store  at 
Kansas  City. 
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PROF.  PITKIN  ANALYZES 

“SUBSISTENCE”  PHILOSOPHY 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

very  closely  connected  with  this.  You 
have  these  two  major  economic  systems 
in  the  United  States,  one  the  old  money 
and  profit  system  and  the  other  the 
subsistence  system.  You  have  a  third 
system  to  complicate  things  still  worse, 
and  the  third  in  some  ways  will  be  the 
easiest  to  deal  w'ith,  but  you  must  deal 
with  it  in  a  hurry  just  for  the  sake  of 
straight  business.  Y ou  not  only  have  an 
economic  system  in  this  country  and  an 
extra-economic  system,  but  you  have  an 
anti-economic  system.  You  not  only 
have  people  who  believe  in  individual¬ 
ism  and  progress  and  the  money  and 
profit  system  and,  secondly,  those  who 
just  don’t  want  to  play  that  game,  but 
you  have  interpolated  between  them  a 
very  small  but  enormously  powerful 
system  of  people  who  want  something 
for  nothing  and  don’t  intend  to  play 
any  game  of  law  or  order,  and  that  is 
the  criminal  world,  that  is  concerned 
entirely  with  beating  the  game  in  one 
fashion  or  another. 

“A  great  many  of  the  old  racketeers 
have  already  gone  into  the  sweatshop 
game,  as  the  police  can  tell  you.  With 
an  enormous  reservoir  of  human  energy 
to  draw  from — the  new  sixty  million 
subsistence  Americans — they  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  historically 
speaking  as  the  plantation  owners  of 
the  South  were  with  slaves  before  the 
Civil  War,  for  in  terms  of  economics 
the  subsistence  people  are  slaves.  Busi¬ 
ness  managed  by  out-and-out  crooks, 
organizing  the  equivalent  of  slave  labor, 
can  do  more  to  bring  about  an  eco¬ 
nomic  civil  war  than  anything  else  I 
know  of. 

“I  would  like  to  close  with  a  verv 
earnest  request  that  those  of  you  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  advising  as 
to  general  policy  in  business  bring  this 
kind  of  question  sharply  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  must  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  about  it.  for  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  how  we  can  go  on  try¬ 
ing  to  go  through  the  motions  of  the 
old  game,  blind  to  the  colossal  piling 
up  of  adverse  forces  that  are  at  work. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  prudence,  in¬ 
telligence,  a  decent  respect  for  our  own 
convictions  should  force  us  all  to  face 
what  is  really  the  fundamental  issue  of 
all  business,  and  that  is  the  question : 
Is  it  worth  fighting  for,  or  isn’t  it?  If 
it  is,  then  face  the  real  issue  here, 
which  isn’t  the  issue  of  trying  to  push 
incomes  up,  or  merely  that  of  some 
new  kind  of  government  control  of 
business.  The  real  issue  is  just  one 
thing:  You  are  seeing  today  in  this 
country  what  has  been  seen  by  the  his¬ 
torians  only  a  few  times  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  fight  between  two  cult¬ 
ures  that  are  utterly  irreconcilable,  a 
battle  between  two  civilizations,  two 
philosophies  of  life,  nothing  less. 

“One  says:  The  meek  will  inherit 
the  earth,  progress  is  impossible,  let’s 
not  strive  for  it,  let  each  man  be 
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content  wjth  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
and  let  him  not  work  any  more  than 
he  h^_  to;  let  him  be  simple,  let  him 
turn  his  back  on  the  sophistications  of 
the  scientists  and  big  business  and 
everything  else.  The  other  says  what 
this  country  has  been  saying  with  con¬ 
siderable  consistency  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  :  Progress  can  be  made  real  and 
almost  universal,  technology  is  salva- 
ticjn,  the  individual  is  the  final,  last 
thing  in  human  life,  and  the  state  can 
never  exist  for  the  state  and  the  iudi- 
vidual  for  the  individual. 

“You  have  that  issue  back  of  all 
your  problems  of  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing,  you  have  it  every  hour.  The 
longer  you  defer  facing  that  kind  of 
an  issue  the  harder  it  is  going  to  be 
to  find  your  answer  and  doubly  hard  to 
apply  it.’’ _ 

PAPER  MERGER  DRAFTED 

Stockholders  in  Three  Pacific  Coast 
Companies  to  Vote  on  Plan 

Plans  for  a  merger  of  three  of  the 
largest  pulp  paper  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  be  submitted  on  Dec. 
5  to  their  stockholders.  The  three  are 
the  Rainier  Pulp  and  Paper,  Sound 
View  Pulp,  and  Olympic  F'orest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Companies. 

The  new  company  would  have  496,585 
shares  of  stock  outstanding.  Those  sug¬ 
gested  for  directors  are  E.  M.  Mills, 
J.  D.  Zellerbach,  U.  M.  Dicket,  H.  H. 
Fair,  Stuart  L.  Rawlings,  Charles  H. 
Blyth  and  I.  Zellerbach.  Mr.  Mills,  who 
is  president  of  the  Rainier  Company  and 
of  the  Olympic  Company,  is  slated  to  be 
president  of  the  new  combination  if  the 
proposal  is  approved. 


AIDING  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times,  through  the  facilities  of  its  Fir¬ 
ing  Line  Department,  the  trade  and 
traffic  division  of  the  newspapers,  is 
increasing  interest  in  the  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  page  by  serving  as  intermediary 
for  national  manufacturers  in  contacting 
distributors.  Opportunities  to  obtain 
franchises  are  listed  each  week  and  the 
newspaper  acts  as  broker  free  of  charge. 
Complete  information  on  all  franchises 
is  obtained  by  the  newspaper.  The  de¬ 
partment  also  carries  the  weekly  sched¬ 
ule  of  all  civic  and  business  club  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  city. 


EXPERIENCE 

jUDGMENT  by  men 
^  occupying  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  publishing  is 
increasingly  necessary. 

When  you  need  a  per¬ 
son  of  proved  ability, 
write  or  wire  your 
specifications  to — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


COPY  BOOSTS  AIR  EXPRESS 

Because  of  increased  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  trade-paper  advertising, 
air  express  handled  by  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency,  Inc.,  showed  a  gain  of 
112  i)er  cent  in  October  over  the  same 
month  in  1932,  according  to  J.  H. 
Butler,  general  manager.  Cast  type, 
matrices,  electrotypes,  printers’  proofs, 
etc.,  constituted  25  per  cent  of  the  air- 
express  traffic,  the  report  stated. 

McGRAW-HILL  REPORTS  LOSS 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  and  subsidiaries  have  reported  for 
the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30:  Net 
loss  after  taxes,  depreciation  and  other 
charges,  $66,598,  against  $131,941  loss 
last  year.  Quarter  ended  Sept.  30:  Net 
profit  after  same  charges,  $42,160,  equal 
to  7  cents  a  share  on  600,000  no  par 
capital  shares,  against  net  loss  of  $78,- 
052  in  preceding  quarter  and  $2,206  loss 
in  third  quarter  of  1932. 
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OB.  RAY,  veteran  Associated  Press 
•  telegrapher,  distinguished  for  his 
achievement  in  1900  when  he  crossed 
Galveston  Bay  after  the  hurricane  and 
wrote  for  the  A.  P.  the  first  authen¬ 
tic  account  of  that  disaster,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Galveston.  He  was  born  at 
Crab  Apple,  Ky.,  in  1874.  His  wife 
and  six  children  survive. 

Andrew  Haughran,  48,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Zanesville  (O.) 
Signal,  died  recently  following  a  two- 
year  illness. 

Col.  Harry  S.  Howland,  54,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  author  and  at  one  time 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
staff,  died  Nov.  IS  at  the  Letterman 
General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  as 
results  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  book  on  Mussolini  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  writing 
a  book  on  his  World  War  experiences. 

Percy  Scott  Hayes,  54,  for  30  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News- Journal,  died  Nov.  18  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  lived  in  Phoenix  eight  years. 
His  wife  survives. 

Edward  Pendlum,  52,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Greenville  (O.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  dropped  dead  while  hunting  near 
Celina,  O.,  Nov.  15. 

John  W.  Hogan,  64,  publisher  of 
the  Dover  (N.  H.)  Tribune  for  25 
years,  died  at  the  Concord  Hospital, 
Nov.  16  after  a  long  illness.  Before 
taking  over  the  Tribime,  he  worked  for 
the  Manchester  Union,  the  Dover  Re¬ 
publican  and  Foster’s  Dover  Daily 
Democrat. 

Willard  A.  Temple,  76,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Juneau  County 
(Wis.)  Chronicle,  died  recently.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

James  L.  Polk,  64,  for  a  number  of 
years  engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Philadelphia,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Philip  Berk  man,  35,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  of  Toledo,  died  recently  fol¬ 
lowing  a  short  illness  of  heart  disease. 

James  P.  Willis,  58,  employed  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  died  last  week. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Jordan  Hanson, 
69,  of  Portland,  Me.,  the  first  person 
to  introduce  hand  engraving  on  chalk 
plates  in  Portland  for  newspaper  re¬ 
production,  died  recently.  She  was  a 
prolific  writer  and  was  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  newspapers. 

Edward  D.  Houston,  75,  formerly 
editorial  writer  for  many  years  on  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  died 
Nov.  10  in  the  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
Worcester. 

Horace  L.  Hayward,  62,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Chicago,  died  Nov.  13  at  Punta 
Gorda,  Fla.,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
Hayward  b^an  publication  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Americana  in  1909,  becom¬ 
ing  president-treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  now  has  offices  at  333  No. 
Michigan  Ave.  He  retired  two  years 
ago  because  of  ill  health  and  moved 
to  Florida. 

Louis  Albert  Safford,  54,  corre- 
spondrat  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
I^roit  20  years  ago  and  later  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  vice-president  of 
the  McQuary-Norris  Piston  Ring  Co., 
St.  Louis,  died  in  Detroit,  Nov.  16.  He 
started  newspaper  work  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  became  correspondent 
for  A.P.  several  years  later,  holding 
the  position  12  ye^s.  He  resigned  to 
enter  the  advertising  business  with 
firms  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  b<^ 
fore  joining  the  piston  ring  company. 

George  Wickham^  51,  for  many 
years  district  circulation  supervisor  for 
the  Birmingham  News,  died  recently. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Charles  Albion  Stratton,  64,  for 
nearly  30  years  Chicago  advertising 
rjqirescntative  for  the  Conner,  food  pub¬ 
lication,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Chicago  after  a  three-week  illness  of 
heart  disease. 


Ex-Senator  Henry  Clay  Hans- 
BOROUGH,  85,  former  San  Francisco 
newspaper  editor  and  North  Dakota 
politician,  died  in  Washingftpn,  D._  C., 
Nov.  17.  Beginning  his  journalistic 
career  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  he  learned  the 
printing  trade  and  in  1874  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper,  later  becoming  managing  editor. 
Ill  health  caused  his  resignation  in 
1879.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
North  Dakota  in  1889  and  later  was 
United  States  Senator  from  that  state. 

Max  Kofskey,  sports  writer  for  San 
Francisco  News,  died  Nov.  17  in  San 
Francisco,  following  an  operation  at 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  For  more  than 
ten  years  he  had  covered  sports  in  San 
Francisco,  starting  with  the  News  after 
his  graduation  from  Mission  High 
School. 

James  T.  Fuller,  67,  for  20  years 
superintendent  of  the  Waterville  (N. 
Y.)Times,  died  Nov.  11. 

W.  W.  Sims,  Sr.,  74,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pinckneyville  (Ill.)  Advo¬ 
cate  for  30  years  and  former  mayor  of 
the  city,  died  Nov.  15  following  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness.  He  was  Republican 
leader  in  the  city  for  25  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  Howard 
W.,  editor.  Staples  (Minn.)  World,  and 
Walter  W,,  publisher,  Chester  (Ill.) 
Press,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Claude  Calmar  Luce,  66,  oldest 
employe  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
point  of  service,  died  Nov.  15  from  dia¬ 
betes.  He  joined  the  Times  in  1881, 
the  year  the  paper  was  faunded,  and  re¬ 
mained  continuously  in  its  employ  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  illness  forced 
his  retirement.  He  has  served  the 
Times  in  various  capacities  during  his 
long  career  and  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  poems.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  sister. 


CHARLES  H.  IRVIN 


COOPERATIVE  R.R.  CAMPAIGN 


Charles  S.  Greer,  63,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  advertising  department, 
died  Nov.  9.  He  had  been  with  the 
advertising  department  for  eight  years, 
and  before  that  was  connected  with  the 
paper’s  circulation  department  in  Santa 
Barbara.  His  wife,  a  daughter  and  a 
son  survive. 


Efficiency  Expert  on  New  York  Timet 
Wat  42  Yeart  Old 

Charles  Howard  Irvin,  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert  with  the  New  York  Times  since 
1928,  died  in  New  York  Nov.  18.  He 
was  42  years  old. 

Mr.  Irvin  entered  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun  in  1911.  In  1921 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  two  oper¬ 
ating  corjwrations  and  retained  the  po¬ 
sition  until  both  papers  were  sold  five 
years  later  to  Paul  Block,  Inc.  Then 
he  spent  several  months  in  the  business 
office  of  the  Hearst  organization  in 
Baltimore  before  joining  the  Times. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  a  specialist  in  news¬ 
paper  accounting  and  operation  from  the 
standpoint  of  business  management. 


DR.  LUCIAN  L.  KNIGHT 

Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  65,  eminent 
historian  of  Georgia,  died  in  a  hospital 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  Nov.  19.  He  was 
literary  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  from  1892  to  1902,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  from 
1908  to  1910.  For  the  past  23  years  he 
had  been  second  vice-president  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Martin  and  Hoyt 
Publishing  Company,  Atlanta.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society. 


Fifty  Roads  Placing  Copy  Annouac. 
ing  Reduction  in  Rates 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Nov.  21 — F5fty  western  rail, 
roads  are  sponsoring  a  joint  coopera. 
tive  newspaper  advertising  series  to  an¬ 
nounce  reductions  in  their  basic  ratu 
for  train  fares  and  various  classifica* 
tions  of  service,  effective  Dec.  1.  The 
reductions  average  between  16  and  44 
per  cent. 

The  first  advertisement  of  this  series 
was  released  this  month  in  every  daily 
paper  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  St 
Louis,  Birmingham,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis  and  Pensacola.  A  second  ad< 
vertisement  will  be  used  in  the  same 
list  of  papers  on  Dec.  1. 

The  advertising  is  being  placed  by 
three  local  agencies,  including  (Zaplts 
Company,  Stack-(joble  Advertisii^ 
Agency  and  Roche,  Williams  and  Cun- 
nyngham. 


CHARLES  A.  BOWLES 

Charles  Allen  Bowles,  71,  second  and 
last  surviving  son  of  Samuel  Bowles, 
the  second  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  died  in  Spring- 
field  Nov.  14.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
the  elder  Samuel  Bowles,  famous 
founder  of  the  Republican. 


JOHN  E.  TYLER 

John  E.  Tyler,  for  many  years  pub- 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Rutherford  (N. 
J.)  Republican,  died  in  St.  Marino,  Cil, 
Nov.  17.  He  was  66  years  old  and  for 
several  years  was  employed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  New  York  Tribmt. 
He  sold  the  Rutherford  paper  and  went 
west  in  1912. 


HOTELS  FAVOR  DAILIES 

The  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Hotel  Men’i 
Association,  at  a  meeting  Nov.  17,  took 
action  to  abolish  billboard  advertising 
in  favor  of  newspapers.  The  move  waj 
given  unanimous  approval. 


Henry  Schmitz,  40,  recent  publisher 
of  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Gazette,  died 
in  that  city  recently.  His  body  was 
brought  to  his  former  home  and  birth¬ 
place,  Omaha,  Neb.,  this  week  for 
burial.  Schmitz  got  his  start  in  news¬ 
paper  work  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Omaha  Daily  Tribune,  German  lan¬ 
guage  paper,  later  going  to  the  German 
Kansas  City  Presse.  In  1917  he  went 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  because  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  where  he  continued  news¬ 
paper  work.  At  one  time  he  served  as 
city  circulation  manager  for  one  of 
Vanderbilt’s  daily  picture  papers. 

Oscar  Woodruff,  94,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Danville  (N.  Y.) 
Express,  died  Nov.  12  in  his  home  in 
Danville,  where  for  for  more  than  half 
a  century  he  was  engaged  in  the  field 
of  publication  prior  to  his  recent  retire¬ 
ment. 

Eward  Harley  Read,  Trinidad,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters  (British)  News 
Agency,  died  suddenly  in  a  hospital  at 
Port  of  Spam,  Nov.  11.  He  was  a 
native  of  Southsea,  England. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  (jress,  74,  mother  of 
Harold  Gress,  city  circulation  manager, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald,  died  Nov. 
10  at  Dayton. 


III 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


iiiiiiiiiii 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IKVING  TRUST  COMPART,  EECEITER  IN  EQUITT  FOR 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HARRY  L.  KNAPP 

Harp^  L.  Knapp,  drama  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  for  42  years  and  one 
of  the  best  known  theatrical  critics  in 
the  country,  died  Nov.  18  at  Hollywood 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr. 
Knapp  joined  the  Inquirer  44  years  ago 
and  for  35  years  contributed  a  widely 
read  column  “The  Call  Boy”,  a  record 
for  a  theatrical  page  feature.  He  also 
served  six  years  as  member  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  board  of  censors.  His 
health  began  to  fail  about  a  year  ago 
and  he  went  to  California  to  regain  it 
This  attempt  apparently  failing  he  re¬ 
signed  a  month  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  wiU  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  fw  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  lands. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AddraM  NBNSCO>Worcastar 
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GUILTY  OF  CONTEMPT 


CoMt  Officials  Fined — Sent  Letters 
to  Newspapers 

A  district  attorney  may  be  morally 
right  in  resenting  a  grand  jury’s  atti¬ 
tude,  but  he  has  no  legal  right  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  through  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper. 

Such  in  effect  is  the  opinion  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling  of  San 
Benito  County,  California,  in  finding 

Cof  contempt  District  Attorney 
McGee  and  Sheriff  George  Lucot 
of  Amador  County,  California,  at  lone 
recently. 

McGee  was  charged  with  having  writ¬ 
ten  letters  to  newspapers  criticizing  the 
grand  jury  and  with  having  engaged  in 
a  heated  argument  with  grand  jurymen 
over  their  method  of  procedure. 

Copies  of  the  Amador  Ledger  and  the 
Amador  Dispatch,  both  weeklies,  were 
introduced  as  evidence  of  the  printing 
of  McGee’s  letter.  An  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  copy  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
published  50  miles  from  Jackson,  was 
refused  by  Judge  Dooling. 

The  court,  in  its  decision,  said : 

“To  write  letters  to  newspapers  de¬ 
manding  that  the  jury  make  public  a  re¬ 
port  that  it  wanted  to  keep  secret  was 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  jury,  even 
though  McGee  might  be  right  that  it 
would  have  been  better  made  public.  No 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  JO  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .00  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charced  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  fay  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  licbt  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


A  Rare  Opportunity  for  one  having  510,000 
for  Initial  payment;  large  weekly;  excel¬ 
lent'  newspaper  and  job  plant,  earning 
dividends;  price  low;  large  town;  growing 
rapidly;  Metropolitan  district.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


I  Have  to  Offer  some  Paclflc  Coast  Daily 
and  Weekly  newspapers — real  properties. 
M.  C.  Moore,  9480  Dayton  Way,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 


What  Kind  of  a  Newspaper  do  you  want? 
Where?  How  much  can  you  pay  down? 
Tell  me  and  I’ll  show  you.  Lsn  Feighner, 
Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Mich.  East¬ 
ern  representative:  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Mur¬ 
phy's  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Partner  Wanted 


Han  Wanted  to  purchase  substantial  Inter¬ 
est  in  progressive  weekly  newspaper  near 
New  York  for  $2,000.  Must  be  capable 
and  able  to  take  full  charge.  E-777,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

Just  a  Few  From  Our  Large  List:  County 
seat  tri-weekly,  middle  west,  $18,000;  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly,  Virginia  town  of  12,000, 
$17,500;  splendid  semi-weekly.  North  Car¬ 
olina,  a  bargain  at  $2^,600;  good  dallies, 
good  weeklies,  various  sections  of  country. 
Some  extra  flne  bargains.  Len  Feighner, 
Newspaper  Broker.  Pythian  Building, 
Nashville,  Mich.  Eastern  representative, 
J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond, 


one  has  the  legal  right  to  demand  that 
which  the  grand  jury  does  not  wish  to 
make  known.  McGee’s  mental  reactions 
are  perfectly  understandable  to  me. 
They  may  be  morally  right,  but  they 
are  legally  wrong.” 

The  issue  of  a  newpaper’s  responsi¬ 
bility  in  publishing  McGee’s  letter  did 
not  enter  the  case. 

Sheriff  Lucot  was  found  guilty  of 
having  attempted  to  influence  grand 
jurors  in  the  handling  of  an  anticipated 
report  expected  to  show  him  short  of 
official  funds,  a  charge  he  admitted  on 
the  witness  stand. 

McGee  was  fined  $100  and  Lucot  $75. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


KEEPING  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  death  of  William  G.  Shep¬ 
herd  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Noy. 
11,  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  wrote  about  his 
feat  in  breaking  through  the  Mexican 
censor  and  compared  it  with  “that 
famous  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  from  Havana  noting  the  transfer 
of  officers,  including  Col.  John  Ochre, 
to  Santiago  that  broke  the  news  that 
yellow  jack  had  appeared  among  our 
troops." 

To  keep  the  record  straight:  When 


Inaurance 


Build  Clrculatioiv  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  pollciea  Write 
Jim  O.  Ferguson.  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Circulation  Promotion  Plan — A  new,  sound 
newspaper  circulation-builder  that  assures 
new  subscriptions  and  increased  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  to  the  newspaper  and  cash 
sales  for  local  merchants.  No  prize  con¬ 
test.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  while 
your  territory  is  still  open.  Write  or  wire: 
National  Scrip  Corporation,  745  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Better  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis.  _ 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman — Small  and 
large  city  experience  selling  advertising, 
managing  circulation,  business  office.  Want 
executive  or  sales  opportunity,  growing 
dally.  E-771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  desires  change  with 
opporturtjty.  Capable  assisting  advertising 
or  sales  promotion  manager;  present  posi¬ 
tion  8  years.  University  graduate.  E-787, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor — 13  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  record  of  building  and 
holding  record  linage.  Expert  copy  and 
layout.  Capable  taking  entire  charge  of 
department.  College  graduate,  age  37. 
E-780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  on  Publication — Editing  copy,  re¬ 
write,  proofreading,  compiling  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  cataloging.  Indexing,  bibliographies, 
filing,  typing,  etc.  Editor  of  Year  Book. 
Experienced  woman.  College  Oraduate. 
Position  wanted  in  or  near  New  York 
City.  B-783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted  Mr.  Publisher:  I  am  a  young  man  who 


Wanted  Weekly  or  Dally,  or  will  buy  inter¬ 
est  in  well  managed  profitable  publication. 
Reference  exchanged.  B-776.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

advertising  promotion  writer.  I  want  a 
challenging  newspaper  opportunity.  E-760, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Job  Printing  Plant 

Assistant  to  Executive— 

Fine  Printing  Plant  one  of  finest  town* 
Gulf  coast,  Florida.  Good  business.  Own¬ 
er  retiring.  $6,600  win  handle.  Len 
Mich*'"*'”’  *’F**'**"  Building,  Nashville, 

An  executive,  concentrating  on  new  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  Increued  sales  will  find  a 
producing  assistant  in  the  person  of 
Howard  Mack  Warner  of  New  York.  Al¬ 
though  trained  in  accountancy,  Mr.  War- 

Special  Representative 

sales,  with  the  following  record: 

1919-1924,  Treasurer,  Cushman  and  Deni- 

^e  You  Getting  the  Eastern  Advertising 
Linage  to  Which  Y’ou  Feel  Y'our  Paper 
Is  Entitled? 

II  w".  e*Pe*’lenced  individual  with  estab- 
agency  and  account  contacts  is  in  a 
to  do  a  sincere,  personal  selling 
JOD  for  another  paper  needing  that  type 
or  representation.  Correspondence  kept  in 
fisher  Editor  A  Pub- 

1924-1928,  Sales  Mgr.,  The  Michel  Co., 
Brooklyn. 

1928  to  date.  Assistant  to  President,  The 
Perry  Candy  Company,  Long  Island  City, 
Mr.  Warner  Is  36,  and  married.  New 
York  preferred  but  will  locate  elsewhere. 
Salary,  open.  For  further  details,  refer¬ 
ences  or  interview  address  Howard  Mack 
Warner,  care  Perry  Candy  Company,  Inc.. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out 
the  old  Sun  (morning  edition)  sent 
men  to  various  parts  of  Cuba.  My  old 
friend,  the  late  “Jersey”  Chamberlain, 
was  ordered  to  Havana.  He  sent  the 
following  cable,  which  passed  the 
censor : 

“Davis  at  Guantanamo  stop  Davies 
Siboney  stop  Dieuaide  Santiago  stop 
Seavey  Port  Antonio  stop  Jack  Ochre 
Havana.” 

The  cable  desk  recognized  all  of  these 
correspondents,  but  “Jack  Ochre”  was 
a  mystifying  name,  and  Chester  S.  Lord, 
managing  editor,  and  several  others  on 
the  desk  puzzled  over  it  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  it  dawned  on  them  that 
Chamberlain  was  reporting  that  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out  in  Havana,  •yield¬ 
ing  one  of  the  grand  beats  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  John  C.  Klein, 

AGENCY  PRINTING  TABLOID 

First  issue  of  a  tabloid  newspaper  to 
be  published  at  frequent  intervals  has 
appeared  under  the  aegis  of  Smith,  Stur¬ 
gis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  advertising  agents, 
New  York.  The  four-page  publication 
is  devoted  to  general  news  and  national 
news  of  monthly  interest,  with  short 
news  notes  devoted  to  activities  of  the 
clients  of  the  firm.  Typical  recent  ad¬ 
vertisements  produced  by  Smith,  Stur¬ 
gis  &  Moore  make  up  the  professed  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 


Situation*  Wanted 


BuslnesB  Executive — 

Successful  metropolitan  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  many  years  with  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  organizations  in  the  country; 
qualifies  him  for  position  as  treasurer;  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  controller  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  newspaper,  syndicate,  advertising 
agency  and  newsprint  operations.  Good 
organizer  and  can  get'  along  with  people. 
Exceptional  record  of  constructive  and 
progressive  achievement.  Location  imma¬ 
terial,  now  In  East.  Highest  references. 
Inquiries  held  confidential  and  incur  no 
obligation.  D-781,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial  Man  with  8  years’  metropolitan 
and  small  city  experience  can  handle  any 
desk  work.  References.  B-769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Man,  35,  with  ten  years’  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience,  seeks  open¬ 
ing  to  manage  small  editorial  department 
or  as  deskman  or  executive  in  larger  or¬ 
ganization.  References.  Ready  to  work. 
Box  41,  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa. 


Editorial — 

Your  Desk? — A.  E.  F.  veteran,  dependable, 
fast;  university-trained,  knows  Washington. 
Now  working  East,  wants  to  locate  perma¬ 
nently  west  or  south.  Crack  Editorial 
Writer.  E-785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  now  editing,  wants  writ¬ 
ing  Job.  Detroit  references.  E-786,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Financial  Editor,  11  years  one  paper, 
wants  position  on  newspaper  in  second- 
class  city.  E-747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hollywood  Correspondent,  experienced 
newspaper  man,  will  give  exclusive  cov¬ 
erage,  studios,  picture  previews  gossip,  etc., 
to  Mid-West  or  Eutern  Dally.  Regular 
space  rates.  Write  Reporter,  732  South 
Citrus  Ave.,  Hollywood,  California. 


News  Editor,  copy  desk  and  makeup  man; 
editorial  writer,  especially  economic  and 
current  issues;  knows  news  values;  sober; 
not  afraid  of  responsibility.  E-772,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Opportunity  Wanted  with  newspaper  or 
publishing  firm  by  man,  23,  Intelligent, 
hustler,  understands,  reporting.  College 
background,  excellent  references.  Salary 
secondary.  E-723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printing  Production  Manager — Five  years 
assistant  to  publisher.  Conversant  all  de¬ 
partments.  E-763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — Newspaper  man,  24,  college 
graduate,  8  years’  experience  In  New 
York,  seeks  connection  as  reporter;  ref¬ 
erences.  E-767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  Special  Column 
— Young  woman,  experienced  large  and 
small  papers.  References.  E-784,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


Circulation  Manager,  17  years’  experience, 
14  years  with  one  publisher.  Covered 
every  phase  of  small  town  and  metro¬ 
politan  city  circulation  on  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  standard  size  and  tabloid, 
also  magazines.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
city,  suburban,  country  and  carrier  dis¬ 
tribution  and  promotion  campaigns,  also 
collections.  Supervised  circulation  from 
50,000  to  400,000  dally.  Available  imme¬ 
diately  any  territory.  References.  B-762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

Mr.  Publisher — Are  you  interested  in  dou¬ 
bling  your  circulation  on  an  economical 
paid  basis?  I  have  done  this  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  a  New  York  suburban 
paper  for  a  period  covering  the  past  four 
years.  If  Interested  communicate  with 
E-779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Equipment — New  and 
guaranteed  used.  Elrod  column  rule,  hand 
finished  25c  per  lb.  Elrod  leads  and  slugs. 
10c  per  Ib.  Type  A  Press,  632  Sherman 
St.,  Chicago. 


For  Sale— Two  Hoe  4-color  comic  supple¬ 
ment  newspaper  presses  at  a  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mason,  Moore,  Tracy,  Inc.,  28-30  B 
4th  St..  New  York. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  (Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Type — New  hard  foundry  type,  in  job  fonts. 
Send  for  catalog.  S.  Anderson,  8122  Ea- 
canaba  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Business  Opportunity  Wanted — ^WllI  accept 
position  with  progressive  growing  paper 
if  permitted  to  obtain  stock.  Have  proven 
reputation  for  building  circulation.  Well 
connected  at  present  with  National  Promo¬ 
tion  Service.  Experience  from  small  to 
papers  of  half-million  circulation.  Ref¬ 
erences.  E-745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Young  New  England 
man,  now  employed,  wants  change  to  bet¬ 
ter  self.  8  year^  experience.  References, 
past  and  present  employer.  E-782,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  assistant,  20  years’ 
experience  large  or  small  paper.  Expert 
in  any  phase  of  circulation  work,  such  as 
running  campaigns,  contests  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  home  delivery,  street  sales,  office 
detail;  expert  on  A.  B.  C.,  etc.  E-776, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Man  now  with  Michigan’s  out¬ 
standing  classified  medium  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  “Building  Job."  Originator  of 
most  widely  copied  merchandising  plan  of 
recent  years.  Write  for  proof  of  success. 
E-778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive— Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Seasoned,  aggressive,  busi¬ 
ness-like.  B-754,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — All-around  experience,  reporter, 
desk  man  Providence  Journal,  8  years; 
telegraph,  managing  editor,  Pawtucket 
Times,  7  years.  J.  H.  Mogelever,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Stereotype  Flat  Shaver:  electric  galley  proof 
press.  Describe  fully  stating  lowest  cash 
price.  Box  E-774,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted,  used  Casting  Box;  Tall  Cutter; 
Shaver;  and  Chipping  Block,  15-lnch  print¬ 
ing  diameter;  also  Dry  Mat  Roller.  Box 
E-688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Purchase  16  to  24-page  perfect¬ 
ing  press,  Ludlow,  type-setting  machines 
and  other  composing  room  equipment. 
Write  J.  H.  S.,  care  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buelneee  Cetabllehed  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Tell  the  Publishers 

through  the  Classified  Page  about  your 
ability  as  a  newspaper  executive.  Tnere 
is  always  an  opening  somewhere  and 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  can  locate  it. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


During  the  week-end  we  had  the 
dubious  experience  of  reading  the 
full  text  of  the  new  German  "Editor’s 
Law”,  reflecting  the  stupid  and  umbra¬ 
geous  cliauvinism  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his 
understudy,  Dr.  Goebbels,  minister  of 
Propaganda  and  Public  Enlightenment. 
Have  no  fear,  indulgent  reader,  1  shall 
not  inflict  upon  you  this  windy,  muddle- 
headed  document  of  violent  and  de- 
finitelj'  crazed  men.  Most  of  it  would 
not  even  make  sense  to  the  average 
American  newspaper  worker.  It  is  but 
another  device  of  a  brazen  dictator  to 
rob  the  press  of  his  land  of  every  vestige 
of  intellectual  freedom  and  make  more 
complete  the  blind  subservience  of  his 
people. 

Here  are  points  in  the  new  law : 
Writing,  reporting  and  editing,  or  sup¬ 
ply  of  pictures,  becomes  professional 
work,  regarded  under  the  law  as  a 
“public  office”  and  subject  to  govern¬ 
mental  regulation.  From  start  to  finish 
the  Minister  of  Propaganda  and  Public 
Enlightenment  is  established  as  high 
priest  of  the  business.  He  decides  what 
is  a  political  or  non-political  newspaper 
or  periodical.  An  editor  must  be  a 
German  citizen,  of  Aryan  descent  and 
not  married  to  a  person  of  non-Aryan 
descent ;  must  be  at  least  21  years  of 
age.  responsible  before  the  law  and  with 
professional  training,  with  “qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  the  task  of  spiritually 
influencing  the  public.”  The  candidate 
is  ineligible  if  one  or  more  of  his  grand¬ 
parents  were  of  Jewish  blood. 

.After  a  year’s  apprenticeship  one  may 
apply  for  entry  on  the  professional 
roster  of  editors.  If  it’s  O.  K.  with  the 
district  organization  chiefs,  and  if  Goeb¬ 
bels  doesn’t  veto  it,  the  editor  may  take 
a  job.  The  district  leader  can  erase  the 
editor’s  name  from  the  roster  for  certain 
named  causes,  but  the  applicant  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  so-called  Press  Court,  except 
as  he  may  have  been  black-balled  by 
Goebbels. 

♦  ♦  * 

*  I  'HE  rules  of  editorial  practice,  under 
_  the  law’,  represent  the  most  astound¬ 
ing  hypocrisy  we  have  seen  under  Hitler 
rule.  Paragraph  13  demands  that  it 
shall  “be  the  duty  of  editors  to  describe 
matters  they  handle  truthfully,  and  to 
judge  them  to  the  best  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge,”  but  the  14th  paragraph  tells  them 
what  they  must  not  publish.  They  must 
not  “confuse  selfish  interests  with  com¬ 
mon  interests,”  or  “weaken  the  power 
of  the  German  Reich  at  home  and 
abroad.”  Nothing  they  write  or  publish 
must  “weaken  common  w'ill  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  German  military  prepared¬ 
ness  (Wehrhaftigkeit),  German  culture 
and  economic  life,  or  offend  the  religious 
feelings  of  others.  They  must  print 
nothing  ‘‘derogatory  to  the  honor  or 
dignity  of  a  German,”  or  hold  any  per¬ 
son  recognized  by  the  law  up  to  ridicule 
or  contempt  or  offend  “the  principles  of 
decency.”  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
it  would  be  all  right  for  an  editor  to 
assert,  as  did  Hitler  in  his  crazy  book, 
“My  Battle”,  now  read  with  the  Bible 
in  millions  of  German  homes,  that  Jew¬ 
ish  people  “conduct  the  prostitution  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world”,  and  that  “Jewish 
women  are  natural  prostitutes.”  By  the 
way,  these  unspeakably  indecent  state¬ 
ments  are  not  contained  in  the  English 
version  of  the  book,  now  being  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  United  States.  I,  as  an 
Aryan,  do  i  ot  doubt  that  it  might  also 
l)e  considered  “decent”  and  “dignified” 
for  a  German  editor  to  publish,  as  Hitler 
did  in  the  German  version  of  his  brok 
(not  the  English),  that  the  12,000  Jews 
who  died  in  defense  of  the  German  flag 
during  the  World  War  “ought  to  have 
been  put  under  a  lethal  gas  in  1914,”  so 


they  w’ould  not  have  dishonored  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  uniform  by  wearing  it  to  the 
lighting  line.  Persons  who  read  the 
Hitler  book  in  English  ought  to  know, 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  fact  pub¬ 
lished  ^n  any  American  newspaper,  that 
more  than  a  third  of  this  lunatic's  ignor¬ 
ant,  false  and  hysterical  niouthings, 
frankly  published  in  the  German  version, 
have  carefully  been  edited  out  of  the 
version  which  is  being  sold  in  the  United 
States.  No  one  who  knows  the  German 
!)eople  can  fail  to  comprehend,  after 
reading  the  book,  how  desperate  they 
have  been  made  by  the  unfriendly,  op¬ 
pressive  world,  since  the  peace,  to  accept 
Hitler  and  his  delirious  arrivism. 

*  *  « 

The  German  editor’s  law  compels 
written  master  and  servant  contracts 
between  editors  and  publishers,  but  the 
publisher  is  bound  to  respect  the  editor’s 
public  duties,  as  prescribed  by  the  Hitler 
rules.  The  editor  must  define  the  field 
of  activity  he  wishes  to  enter  and  make 
pledges  to  his  staff.  The  editor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  beiore  the  law — professional, 
criminal  and  civil — for  everything  he 
writes  or  directs,  but  writers  are  also 
equally  responsible.  The  names  of  all 
editors  must  be  printed  in  each  issue. 
There  must  be  no  unprofessional  contri¬ 
bution.  News  and  picture  agencies  must 
accept  full  responsibility. 

All  editors  are  organized  in  regional 
bodies  by  the  law  in  the  Reich  Press 
Association  (Reichsveehband  der  Deuts- 
chen  Presse)  headquarters  in  Berlin. 
The  leader  is  appointed  by  Goebbels. 
German  editors  living  abroad  must  be¬ 
long  to  the  association.  A  part  of  the 
business  is  to  establish  schools  for  the 
training  of  editors.  The  association 
provides  for  the  welfare  of  its  members, 
and  by  a  system  of  taxation  the  mem¬ 
bers  support  the  association. 

The  set-up  of  the  “Press  Honor 
Courts,"  authorized  under  the  law,  is 
rcniarkable.  They  are  to  “protect  the 
editorial  profession”  and  there  is  to  be 
one  for  each  district.  In  these  courts 
all  violations  are  to  be  tried.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  may  serve  notice  on  an  editor  on 
account  of  his  policy  only  if  it  violates 
the  “public  duty”  or  the  regulations 
under  the  law.  If  the  editor  violates 
the  rules  in  regard  to  proper  editorial 
practice  he  may  be  reprimanded,  suffer 
a  fine  of  a  month’s  pay,  or  have  his 
name  stricken  from  the  professional 
roster.  Goebbels  will  make  the  rules 
and  from  five  to  seven  judges  w’ill  sit. 
These  will  rank  as  “judges  or  high 
civil  sergeants.”  Their  power  is  com¬ 
plete,  except  as  Goebbels  may  put  in 
a  word.  Indeed,  the  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
paganda  and  Public  Enlightenment  may 
act  indej^ndently  of  the  courts  if  “he 
deems  this  vital  for  the  public  welfare.” 

Persons  not  enrolled  as  editors  and 
posing  as  such  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  up  to  a  year. 
“An  editor  who  demands,  lets  himself 
be  promised,  or  accepts  money  or  other 
compensation  in  return  for  violating 
paragraphs  13  or  14”  (to  handle  news 
truthfully  and  not  to  weaken  the  state 
or  offend  German  honor  or  dignity) 
“shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  or 
fine.”  I  have  vainly  searched  the  law, 
however,  for  definitions  of  “truth”  or 
“dignity,”  but  dare  say  any  (^rman 
editor  who  wishes  to  survive  would 
know  what  Hitler  and  (joebbels  ex¬ 
pect  editors  to  write  and  print.  Who¬ 
ever  offers  compensation  to  an  editor  to 
gain  influence  contrary  to  paragraphs 
13  and  14  is  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  bribery  of  the  press  law.  A 
publisher  who  employs  an  editor  not 
enrolled  in  the  professional  roster  is 
liable  to  a  fine  or  three  months  in  jail. 


y- 


Whoever  threatens  an  editor  to  compel 
him  to  shape  his  policy  contrary  to 
paragraphs  13  and  14,  is  subject  to 
imprisonment  on  the  charge,  “con¬ 
straint  of  the  press.”  And  “if  the  act 
is  committed  through  abuse  of  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  dependence  because  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  employe,  the  punishment 
shall  not  be  less  than  three  months  in 
prison also  loss  of  civil  rights.  A 
publisher  who  violates  the  rules  in 
reference  to  his  relationship  with  his 
editors  can  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
operate  his  plant.  The  law  partially 
annuls  the  Reich  Press  Law  of  1874, 
but  the  effect  of  this  is  not  clear. 

The  whole  absurd,  confused  and  in¬ 
credibly  hypocritical  law  is  capped  by  its 
final  paragraph  reading  as  follows : 
“The  Reich  Minister  of  Propaganda 
and  Public  Enlightenment,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Cabinet  Ministers 
concerned,  may  promulgate  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
for  the  transition  from  the  code  valid 
heretofore.”  Which  means,  of  course, 
complete  dictation,  utter  press  subser¬ 
viency  and  erection  of  an  impenetrable 
smoke-screen  behind  which  Hitler  may 
oi)erate  brutally  and  falsely,  while  pre¬ 
tending  that  his  code  stands  for  “truth” 
and  “dignity.” 

If  *  * 

YOU  could  write  a  headline  to  the 
fold  of  page  one  on  almost  any  item 
imaginable  and  not  get  a  more  excited 
reading  of  it  than  must  have  followe<|| 
publication  this  week  of  the  report  or 
the  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  which  showed  that  nearly  66  pjer 
cent  of  the  mothers  who  died  in  child¬ 
birth  in  New  York  in  the  years  1930- 
31-32  could  have  been  saved  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  proper  medical  knowledije. 
and  that  61.1  per  cent  of  these  avoidable 
deaths  must  directly  be  charged  to  the 
medical  profession. 

It  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  local 
news  item.  Every  woman  knows  that 
medical  practice  is  fairly  well  standard¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
the  report  was  a  terrible  general  indict¬ 
ment.  The  tragic  fact  must  have  deeply 
stirred  every  community  where  the  news 
was  printed.  The  medical  profession 
has  honored  itself  by  its  blunt  self  ex¬ 
posure. 

I  attempted  late  this  week  to  de¬ 
termine  what  sort  of  play  the  avail¬ 
able  Eastern  press  gave  to  this  almost 
100  per  cent  news  item.  Most  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  gave  it  first- 
page  space,  not  sensationally  but  amply. 
Some  followed  with  editorial  comment. 
In  newspapers  from  out-of-town  that  so 
far  have  come  to  my  desk,  I  see  only 
scant,  if  any,  mention.  This  is  the  sort 
of  item,  in  my  view,  that  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  test  of  intelligent  news 
handling.  He  who  would  muff  such 
news  might  well  be  regarded  as  ia- 
sulated  against  human  interest.  It  would 
be  a  strange  omission,  because  any 
editor  might  be  expected  to  appreciate 
values  that  are  highest  in  the  minds  of 
women,  such  as  his  mother,  wife  or 
sweetheart.  It  is  incredible  that  news¬ 
papermen  in  general  do  not  understa'id 
that  they  are  making  newspapers  in 
large  part  for  women.  Failure  to  print 
this  item  would  indicate  lack  of  civic¬ 
mindedness,  for  if  it  is  officially  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  New  York  65.8  per  cent 
of  women  who  die  in  childbirth  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  improper  care  (worse  in  hospi¬ 
tals  than  at  home)  and  in  part  because 
inexperienced  or  weak-willed  doctors 
give  anaesthetics  too  freely,  there  is  cry¬ 
ing  need  of  press  exposure.  The  medical 
fraternity,  in  this  case,  did  its  job  nobly. 
Why  would  the  press  lag?  I  greatly 
hope  the  news  magazines,  always  so 
keen  to  carry  significant  items  of  tjie 
character  of  this  tragic  maternity  re¬ 
port.  will  not  provide  it  as  “news”  in 
too  many  cities  where  many  telegraph 
wires  buzz  by  day  and  night,  sometimes 
to  small  purpose. 


The  veteran  reporter  remembers 
how,  in  the  “good  old  da^s,”  his  city 
editor  expected  him  to  bring  back  a 
spoofing  story  on  some  meeting  of 
scientific  men  at  the  local  hotel  or  col¬ 
lege  auditorium.  It  would  be  a  yam 


about  long-haired,  absent-minded  prp. 
lessors  talking  a  jargon  which  soar^i 
miles  over  the  heads  of  the  average  man; 
in  the  street.  The  value  of  such  “newi" 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
“humor”  the  reporter  could  summoa 
Only  within  a  dozen  years  have  news-' 
papermen  taken  science  reporting  as  a 
serious  obligation  to  the  reading  public. 

I  was  interested  this  week  in  a  talk 
by  Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science 
Service,  at  the  Intercollegiate  News-' 
paper  Association  Meeting  at  Balti¬ 
more:  “Only  a  good  joke  rivals  a 
fundamental  scientific  achievement  in 
universality  and  human  appeal,”  he  said. 
“And  there  are  too  few  really  gopd 
jokes.  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
benefit,  the  increased  attention  given  toi 
science  by  the  press  during  the  yearst 
since  the  World  War  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing.  Where  scientists  gather  to¬ 
day,  there  you  will  find  a  corps  of 
journalistic  specialists  who  are  assigned 
by  press  associations  and  newspapers  to 
the  specialized  task  of  reporting  inter¬ 
estingly  and  accurately  the  contributions 
to  knowledge  that  are  being  made  in 
scientific  papers.  These  science  re¬ 
porters  must  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
linguistic  and  scientific  intricacies  of 
technical  and  scientific  papers.  They 
must  have  much  background  and  they 
must  search  out  the  heart  of  the  discov¬ 
eries  and  developments  and  present  them 
.io  that  they  will  interest  and  inform  the 
person  of  average  intelligence  who  makes 
up  the  newspaper  reading  public.  We 
should  also  rejoice,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  era  of  covering  a  scientific  meeting 
by  joshing  it  has  passed.  It  has  been 
many  months  since  I  have  seen  _  a  be¬ 
wildered  reporter  masking  his  incom¬ 
petence  to  cover  a  science  meeting  bv 
stringing  together  a  number  of  technical 
terms  to  make  a  so-called  humorous 
story  at  the  expense  of  the  scientists. 
The  editors  and  public  realize  now  that 
such  stories  are  really  at  the  expense  of 
the  reporter  and  the  newspaper  editor 
who  publishes  them." 

If  *  * 

There  is  a  new  daily  newspaper  in 
Paris  called  M\dx,  with  a  remarkable 
journalistic  code  in  a  city  whose  50_-odd 
newspapers,  with  but  few  exceptions 
are  confessedly  subsidized  as  the  officim 
cr.gans  of  political  parties,  commerci^ 
interests,  industrial  combinations,  poli¬ 
ticians,  financiers  or  social  climbers. 
The  editor  of  Midi  is  Pierre  Darius' 
atid  in  his  premier  edition,  on  page  one, 
he  announced  the  following  as  his 
policy : 

“A  journalist  worthy  of  the  name  ac¬ 
cepts  responsibility  for  all  that  he 
writes,  even  anonymously,  holding 
calumny,  defamation,  and  accusations 
without  proof  as  the  gravest  of  profes¬ 
sional  faults,  accepts  only  missions  com¬ 
patible  with  his  professional  dignity, 
makes  it  a  rule  not  to  claim  an  imagi¬ 
nary  title  to  obtain  information,  does  not 
accept  money  from  a  public  service  or 
a  private  enterprise  where  his  role  as 
journalist,  his  influence,  his  relations 
could  be  susceptible  of  exploitation.  He 
does  not  sign  his  name  to  publicity  ar 
ticles,  either  of  commercial  or  financial! 
context,  does  not  plagiarize,  guards  pro¬ 
fessional  secrets  and  never  abuses  the 
freedom  of  the  press  for  any  interested 
motive.” 

If  M.  Darius  means  all  that,  and  can 
stay  with  it,  we  predict  for  Midi  a 
lively  and  perhaps  prosperous  career. 

♦  ♦  * 

King  cole,  the  famed  traveling 
newspaper  boy,  was  in  New  York 
this  week  after  a  long  absence.  He  found 
the  metropolis  “cold.”  “Why'  do  peo¬ 
ple  pretend  to  be  busy  when  you 
call  on  them?”  he  said.  “Busy  people 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  work» 
but  even  at  that  they  can  be  civil. 
Sometimes  even  the  little  vendor  of 
papers  can  tip  a  person  off  to  some  very 
big  and  valuable  idea.  Opportunity' 
should  not  need  to  break  down  doors  to 
get  in.  I  sell  papers  that  contain  stuff 
w’hich  would  make  big  business  men  out 
of  little  ones,  if  they  would  read  and 
heed  them,  but  my  New  York  problenK 
is  to  get  interviews  without  climbinf^ 
porches.  The  rest  of  the  country  isn’tl 
like  that." 
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